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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This yearbook issue is conceived 
and launched in accord with the ex- 
pressed editorial policy of the Jour- 
NAL to make a rather comprehensive 
study of some particular aspect of 
Negro education each year. This 
policy probably needs no further ex- 
planation and _ justification other 
than that already given, except to 
state that it is felt that a concerted 
attack upon some particular aspect of 
the field is more profitable in such 
instanees than the briefer, individ- 
ualistie treatment which appears in 
the more conventional issues. 

The public elementary education of 
Negroes has been chosen as the initial 
effort in line with this policy. This 
choice was influenced primarily by 
two factors: first, it is basic and 
primary; second, ‘it has been sub- 
jected to less study and investiga- 
tion than other levels in the field of 
Negro education, particularly within 
the past five or six years. 

For purposes of convenience the 
main problem has been sub-divided 
and members of the Editorial Staff 
of the JouRNAL have elected to under- 
take individual investigations of the 
several, resultant sub-problems. The 
sub-divisions have followed more or 
less generally the conventional topics 
included in school surveys in gen- 


eral. The treatment, therefore, falls 
under the following general heads: 
Financial Support; General Adminis- 
tration and Control; Physical Equip- 
ment; Teaching Staff; Supervision of 
Instruction; Student Personnel; The 
Curriculum; and Special Problems, 
such as are provided for by special 
schools instead of the regular school 
machinery. 

The yearbook was conceived and is 
presented as a unit. A statement of 
the main problem, general procedure, 
and general limitations are given in 
the earlier portions of the introduc- 
tory chapter. There follows under 
various individual chapter-captions, 
the presentation of the results of the 
individual investigations of the 
various sub-problems into which the 
study has been divided. In the main, 
the general order of presentation 
within each chapter is patterned after 
the following sequence: first, a de- 
tailed statement of the problem of the 
particular chapter with an indication 
of its significance and relationship 
to the main problem; second, a de- 
scription of the method of procedure 
by which the problem is attacked; 
third, a presentation and discussion of 
results in terms of past history and 
relative progress, and present status; 
and, fourth, some generalizations or 
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conclusions as to possible lines of 
future development or progress. In 
general, each chapter is summarized. 
There follows at the end of the year- 
book, however, a chapter which at- 
tempts to summarize the findings as 
a whole in the same manner that the 
introductory chapter attempts to de- 
fine the main problem and describe 
the general procedure. 

While considerable co-operation in 
the form of group conferences and 
individual exchange of opinion have 
taken place in the interest of unity 
and coherence, it is inevitable that 
in a venture of this magnitude, in- 
volving several individuals, consider- 


able variation in treatment will ob- 
tain. This is probably as it should 
be. Nevertheless, it is the hope that 
sufficient unity in attack and coher- 
ence in presentation have been ob- 
served to facilitate the reader’s com- 
prehension of the study as a whole. 
The reader should bear in mind 
that while this venture is a co-opera- 
tive effort in general conception and 
presentation, each author assumes in- 
dividual responsibility for his contri- 
bution. No apology is offered for con- 
flicting opinions where opinions are ex- 
pressed, nor is there any effort to har- 
monize such viewpoints. The reader 
may weigh and judge for himself. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


By CuHas. H. THompson 


THE PROBLEM 


Historically, the separate Negro 
sehool owes its existence in this coun- 
try to what is commonly known as 
the American race problem. The atti- 
tudes which have determined the 
policy of separate schools are the 
same as those which have determined 
American social policy toward the 
Negro, in general. They are the re- 
sult of deep-seated, social and racial 
prejudices, not unlike ancient re- 
ligious antipathies. This fact consti- 
tutes the real and ultimate problem 
of the separate Negro school. 

Few persons would deny that the 
separate school is an educational 
anomaly in a professedly democratic 
country. It is not only uneconomical, 
but obviously incompatible with 
democratic ideals. It is a pertinent 
question ultimately whether even 
the white child can achieve a demo- 
eratic education under the general 
conditions and the specific philosophy 
of the separate Negro school. The 
answer to this question, as well as the 
solution of the ultimate problem pre- 
sented by the separate Negro school, 
must await, certainly it is contingent 
upon, the solution of the so-called 
race problem in America. 

Meanwhile, it is probably superflu- 
ous to point out—except for emphasis 
in the definition of the problem—that 
the separate Negro school with all it 
connotes is a reality. Even before the 


abolition of slavery and the enact- 
ment of the slave amendments, Ne- 
groes were segregated for purposes of 
education as a matter of social policy. 
Such communities as Boston and New 
York City instituted such a policy, 
for a brief period, long before the 
emancipation of the slaves. Since the 
emancipation of the slaves, at least 
18 states and the District of Colum- 
bia have legally compelled the sep- 
arate education of white and Negro 
pupils; and, what is more important, 
the Supreme Court has held that such 
separation not only does not contra- 
vene the rights of Negroes as citizens, 
but that it is clearly within the police 
power of the various states. 
Moreover, the principle of segrega- 
tion has been and is spreading. Com- 
munities in certain states that have 
not enacted compulsory legislation 
have ‘‘achieved’’ separate schools 
either by some sort of permissive 
legislation, or by gerrymandering 
school districts so as to include Ne- 
groes and to exclude whites. In ad- 
dition, it should not be overlooked 
that much of the extension of this 
principle has been due to the acquies- 
cence, if not the actual encouragement 
and insistence of Negroes them- 
selves. It is the contention of Ne- 
groes in such instances that not only 
are their children discriminated 
against by the white teachers in the 
mixed school, and socially ostracized 
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by the white pupils with the aid and 
encouragement of their teachers— 
frequently being debarred from par- 
ticipation in certain extra-curricular 
activities and a normal school life— 
but that prospective Negro teachers, 
who are naturally more sympathetic, 
are discriminated against in the mat- 
ter of employment. Thus, they have 
been confronted by the dilemma of 
choosing between a mixed school with 
these alleged untoward conditions and 
a separate Negro school. In many 
instances they have chosen the sep- 
arate school—a fact which has en- 
hanced the extension of the principle 
of segregation, and at least raised 
the question whether they have chosen 
wisely. 

It has been implied that the gen- 
eral and more inclusive problem of the 
separate school is in the nature of a 
paradox: How can Negroes obtain as 
adequate an education as_ possible 
under the conditions of a separate 
school, and, at the same time, pave 
the way for its ultimate extinction? 
More specifically, however, the prob- 
lem of this yearbook is two-fold: In 
the first place, recognizing the fact 
that the separate Negro school has 
existed, does exist, and probably will 
exist for some time in the future (es- 
pecially where the principle is estab- 
lished by law), what lines of future 
development seem most practicable 
and desirable in the light of its past 
history and present status, and the 
task to be accomplished? Has the 
Negro elementary school been as effi- 
cient as it might have been even under 
the conditions under which it has been 
forced to operate? What are the next 
most immediate steps which should be 


taken in order to enhance its present 
efficiency in the immediate future ? 

In the second place, in view of its 
past history, present status, and im- 
mediate future possibilities, should 
the principle of the separate school 
be encouraged by Negroes where it 
does not now exist by law? Is ae- 
quiescence in, or encouragement of, 
the separate Negro school the remedy 
for the alleged untoward conditions 
of the mixed school ? 


GENERAL SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The general scope of this study has 
been limited in several ways and for 
as many reasons. In the first place, 
cognizance is taken of the fact that 
there is a school of thought in this 
country which contends that there is 
no such ‘‘phenomenon’’ as ‘‘ Negro 
education,’’ and therefore any at- 
tempt to isolate any part of the gen- 
eral educational problem, on any 
level, under such a label is invalid. 
Theoretically, this observation is cor- 
rect. However, it is a fact, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, that the sep- 
arate Negro school does exist in over 
53 per cent of the states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This fact consti- 
tutes, what we have chosen to call, 
the problem of ‘‘Negro education.’’ 
The separate Negro school connotes 
in most instances inferior educational 
advantages. In addition, it should be 
observed that such a point of view as 
the one propounded by this school is 
too often accepted as an excuse for 
ignorance of, and indifference to, 
what is going on in this area; and for 
failure to make critical inquiry into 
the problems oceasioned by such sep- 
aration and isolation. It is there- 
fore the basic point of view of this 
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yearbook that while the general ob- 
jectives of all education in this coun- 
try are and should be the same, yet 
the social, political, and economic con- 
ditions under which these objectives 
must be realized in the case of Ne- 
groes, are relatively so disadvantage- 
ous as to constitute an educational 
problem that cannot be left to inci- 
dental treatment. 

In the second place, the fact should 
be observed that this study is confined 
primarily to public elementary edu- 
cation. It is common knowledge that 
the private elementary school played 
a much more significant part in the 
early history of the education of Ne- 
eroes than it does at the present time. 
In fact, it is probably accurate to con- 
clude that only a negligible number 
of Negroes are in attendance at pri- 
vate elementary schools, at the pres- 
ent time. Thus, in view of the lim- 
itations of time and space, in the 
light of the fact that only minor 
emphasis is given to historical de- 
velopment, and in view of the fact 
that the influence of the private 
school is accorded sufficient, inci- 
dental consideration, to clarify the 
publie school situation, this limitation 
can validly be made in the interest 
of economy. 

In the third place, the term ‘‘Ne- 
gro elementary education’’ is con- 
fined to those state and city school 
systems that have provided, either 
legally or extra-legally, separate ele- 
mentary school facilities for the edu- 
cation of white and Negro pupils. 
This would include not only the school 
systems of Arkansas, Kansas and Vir- 
ginia which have definitely provided 
separate elementary schools by law, 
but also the school systems of sec- 
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tions of such states as New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio which have 
established separate schools extra- 
legally. Furthermore, it should be 
understood that ‘‘elementary’’ edu- 
eation includes all public instruction 
below the legally-defined, secondary 
level as preseribed by the laws of the 
particular state or city school system 
under consideration. It might be 
well to note, however, that the ma- 
jority of the school systems involved 
in this study employ the 8-4 or 7-4 
scheme. 

In the fourth place, space and time 
limitations make it necessary to give 
only incidental attention to certain 
phases of the study. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of those phases 
dealing with historical background 
and relative progress. No attempt is 
made to trace, in any systematic or 
detailed fashion, either one of these 
phases. It is the aim merely to 
give enough attention to these 
phases in order to provide a general 
background against which ‘‘present 
status’’? may be sensibly interpreted. 

In the fifth place, it should be 
emphasized, even at the expense of 
possible reiteration, that this study 
is not so much directly concerned 
with the ultimate problem of the sep- 
arate school as it is interested in, what 
is conceived to be, the immediate prob- 
lem. It is readily recognized that 
the ultimate problem is much too com- 
plex to be amenable to the simple 
treatment that can be accorded here. 
There is an immediate problem, how- 
ever. And, it is believed that any 
reasonable solution of this immediate 
question must inevitably contribute 


1‘*Present status’’ is defined in terms of 
the period 1925-26 to 1931-32. 
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to the solution of the ultimate prob- 
lem. It should be borne in mind, also, 
that even in attacking this immediate 
problem the scope of this investiga- 
tion is directed primarily to a com- 
prehensive definition of the problem 
rather than to its complete solution. 
The wisdom of this decision will be 
understood as one notes in some de- 
tail, in subsequent chapters, the limi- 
tations involved. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The general procedure employed in 
this study has been implied to a eer- 
tain extent in the statement of the 
problem and in the definition of its 
scope. More explicitly, the general 
attack involves the definition of the 
problem by means of individual at- 
tempts to define each of the sub-prob- 
lems into which the main problem has 
been divided. It will be recalled that 
the main problem has been ap- 
proached by attacking separately the 
various phases of the Negro elemen- 
tary school. In each ease, an effort 


is made to answer the following ques- 
tions: first, what is the significance of 
the phase in relation to the main 
problem? second, what is the present 
status of the phase, with particular 
reference to adequacy? third, what 
steps should be employed in order to 
enhance the efficiency of that par- 
ticular phase in the immediate fu- 
ture ? 

In view of the fact that it is 
the aim to make this study repre- 
sentative of the entire Negro ele- 
mentary school situation, all of the 
26 states that are definitely known to 
operate, legally or extra-legally, sep- 
arate elementary schools for white 
and Negro pupils comprise the area 
of investigation. Moreover, since it 
is also the aim to take into account 
both the urban and rural aspects of 
the situation, one or more of the 
cities from each of these states is 
taken as typical of the urban condi- 
tions in each state. The list of the 
states and cities given special atten- 
tion is found in Table I. 


TABLE I 


List or TwENTy-sIx STATES AND CITIES USED AS THE Basis OF THIS StupYy 








State City 





Phoenix 
Little Rock 
{ Birmingham 
\ Montgomery 
Wilmington 
Washington 


a 
2—Arkansas............. 


38—Alabama............. 


4—Delaware............ 
5—District of Columbia... 





6—Florida.............. Jacksonville 
TH AIOORIER.,. «on coins was 'eee ; Atlanta 
8—Indiana.............. ‘ gua 
| Gary . 
O-Hlindis. .... 0.200000 { a St. Louis 
| Cairo 
= { Kansas City 
| rer \ Topeka 
11—Kentucky............ Louisville 
12—Louisiana............ New Orleans 
13—Maryland............ Baltimore 








State City 
14—Missouri............ St. Louis 
15—Mississippi.......... Jackson 
16—North Carolina...... Raleigh 
17—New Jersey......... Atlantic City 
18—New Mexico P 

{ Columbus 
NDAs 6-66 suv sien ais 60s \ Cincinnati 
20—Oklahoma .......... Tulsa 
21—Pennsylvania........ Philadelphia 
22—South Carolina...... Columbia 
23—Tennessee........+.. { enable 
yo i ee are ee eae are Houston 
25—Virginia............ Richmond 
26—West Virginia....... Charleston 























INTRODUCTION 


The sources of data utilized in this 
study have been numerous and 
varied. In the main, however, most 
of the data have been obtained from 
the following sources: first, reports of 
various state, county, and municipal 
school officers; second, various special 
and general reports of the U. 8S. Of- 
fice of Education; third, special re- 
ports on various school systems, such 
as surveys and special investigations ; 
fourth, school laws, state statutes, 
and court decisions affecting the oper- 
ation of the schools; fifth, the Fif- 
teenth U. S. Census Report; and 
sixth, a questionnaire sent to the su- 
perintendents of the states and cities 
included in Table I (It probably 
should be added here that very little 
information was secured through this 
souree, because if the information 
was not contained in the superin- 
tendent’s report, generally it was not 
available). 

To any one who has attempted to 
collect information about public 
schools in the various states, the diffi- 
culty encountered is perfectly ob- 
vious. Moreover, the difficulty is in- 
ereased if comparable data are de- 
sired. Various school systems, even 
within the same state, do not keep 
uniform records; in some eases, data 
are not recorded separately for white 
and Negro schools, even where sep- 
arate schools exist by law; and, in still 
other cases, essential data are lacking 
entirely. It is doubtful whether 
some essential facts could be obtained 
even by personal visitation, under the 
present system of recording data. 

While this situation constitutes a 
definite limitation, yet it is not as 
serious as it would be if the scope of 
the study attempted to include the 
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ultimate solution of the problem. 
Since the scope of the study is lim- 
ited to the definition of the problem, 
and because of the fact that such data 
as are obtained are used primarily as 
illustrative of possibilities rather than 
as incontrovertible evidence for final 
conclusions, the absence of complete 
data is not so serious. However, 
where it has not been possible to ob- 
tain complete data, attempt is made 
to secure as representative a sample 
as possible, and specific justification 
will be given in instances where this 
procedure has been found necessary. 

A second limitation of the general 
procedure, which should be mentioned 
here, is found in the fact that it has 
not been possible, in many instances, 
to obtain ideal criteria on the basis 
of which it could be determined 
whether a particular phase of the 
Negro elementary school is adequate 
or not. For example, lacking any 
scientifically derived, or ideal criteria, 
it is difficult to determine whether 
the ‘‘Support’’ of the Negro elemen- 
tary school is adequate or not. Thus, 
either one, or both, of two procedures 
is employed: first, that of using the 
average of the country in general as 
a norm; and second, that of using the 
white school system in the same com- 
munity as a norm. It is recognized 
that both of these procedures have 
possible defects. Both of them in- 
volve the assumption that ‘‘what is, 
is right.’’ 

It should be observed in justifica- 
tion, however, that the circumstances 
under which these norms are em- 
ployed obviate the necessity of ac- 
cepting, or of proceeding upon, this 
assumption. Granting that there is 
an ideal that may be used as a 
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criterion of adequacy, there are few 
who would deny that the average of 
the country as a norm is nearer that 
ideal than the majority of those states 
in which separate schools _ exist. 
Moreover, it would also be conceded 
that the white school system in any 
given community is nearer the norm 
of the country than the Negro school 
system in the same community. In 
addition, it might be observed that, 
legally, school facilities for whites and 
Negroes in the same communities are 
supposed to be equal. Thus, these two 
norms constitute not only valid eri- 
teria, but the only practical criteria 
available; and, in the case of the lat- 
ter, legal criteria as well. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


No one is more conscious of the 
magnitude of the problem, or is more 
keenly aware of the shortcomings of 
the present attack involved in this 
study than the authors of this year- 
book themselves. It is recognized 
that apart from the limitations im- 
posed by considerations of time and 
space, which are very weighty in this 
instance, probably only the first step 
can be made toward the ultimate 
solution of the problem. It has been 
encouraging, however, to remember 
that bit of Eastern philosophy which 
advises that, ‘‘A journey of a thou- 
sand miles begins with the first step’’; 
and it might be added in this con- 
nection, that the first step, namely, 
the definition of the problem, is prob- 
ably the most important. 

This statement is included here not 
so much as an apology for falling 
short of the ultimate goal of a definite 
solution of the problem as it is a 
means of re-emphasizing the scope, 
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and of indicating the anticipated sig- 
nificance of the present investigation. 
It is felt that no justification is neces- 
sary to explain why only few, if any, 
definite conclusions are reached, be- 
cause they are not anticipated on the 
one hand, and probably would not 
be warranted by the data which are 
available, on the other. Such con- 
elusions as are anticipated or 
‘fachieved’’ are tentative, to say the 
least, and are important merely as 
illustrative details in a comprehensive 
attempt adequately to define the prob- 
lem. 

In view of the restricted scope of 
this study, therefore, it is probably 
desirable to indicate, in more detail 
than would be necessary under ordi- 
nary circumstances, what is antici- 
pated to be the significance of this 
particular investigation. 

In the first place, it has already 
been observed that the problem of the 
separate Negro school is intimately 
related to the American race problem, 
in general. Hence, any effort which 
will define more precisely the prob- 
lem of the separate school makes more 
explicit at the same time, although 
indirectly, the problem of American 
race relations. 

In the second place, this investiga- 
tion represents a pioneer effort on a 
national scale. Heretofore, educa- 
tional problems affecting the Negro 
have been attacked as local projects, 
rarely, if ever, transcending the 
boundaries of a particular state. It 
is the aim here to look at the problem 
of the Negro elementary school as it 
affects Negroes nationally. 

In the third place, while it was 
definitely known before hand that 
sufficient facts were not, and could 
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not be made, available within the time 
limitations under which the investi- 
gation was conducted, yet two im- 
portant results are anticipated: (1) 
it will be definitely ascertained what 
important facts are not now available, 
so that subsequent investigators will 
be cognizant of certain definite limi- 
tations in advance, and in order that 
fact-collecting agencies may be in- 
intelligently informed of ways in 
which their agencies can be made 
more efficient; and (2) it is the an- 
ticipation that incidentally a number 
of important facts will be obtained 
which are not now generally known. 

In the fourth place, it is the hope 
that some suggestions of immediate, 
practical value will acerue. For ex- 
ample, anticipating the discussion on 
‘*Control,’’ it may not have occurred 


to some Negro communities that their 
elimination from positions of direct 
control of their own schools, or their 
exclusion from membership on policy 
making bodies may be indirectly com- 
pensated for, in part, by using the 
means they have at hand, such as the 
ballot, in some instances, and adjudi- 
cation by the courts, in others. 

In the fifth place, as a pioneer ef- 
fort this study reconnoiters the field, 
outlining the first step toward the 
real solution of the problem (as indi- 
eated above) by setting up certain 
hypotheses in the form of tentative 
conclusions which can be used as the 
points of departure for subsequent in- 
vestigations in the field. It is not at 
all unlikely that the main significance 
of this investigation will be found in 
this fact. 








CHAPTER II 


FINANCTAL SUPPORT 


By Myrtte R. Puuiures 


I 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The discussion on ‘‘ Financial Sup- 
port’’ will center around three main 
points: first, the problem of financing 
publie education in general, second, 
the problem of financing elementary 
education for Negroes in particular, 
and third, the remedies for the dis- 
parities or inequalities revealed. The 
discussion is divided into three main 
parts. In Part I attention will be 
centered upon the general significance 
of the whole problem of public school 
finance as it pertains to the nation as 
a whole, on the one hand, and as it 
pertains to the states individually, on 
the other. In Part II the status of 
the financial support of elementary 
schools for Negroes will be considered. 
In the first place, this discussion will 
deal with data describing the status of 
the financial support of public edu- 
cation for Negroes on both levels— 
elementary and secondary. In the 
second place, it will make a critical 
appraisal of the support of elemen- 
tary schools for Negroes. Finally, in 
Part III suggestions for improving 
the situations described in Parts I 
and II will be presented in the form 
of answers to the following questions: 
(1) how much money is needed to 
bring the status of the financial sup- 


port of elementary schools for Ne- 
groes up to the status of the financial 
support of elementary schools for 
whites? (2) How much money is 
needed to bring the level of financial 
support of elementary schools for Ne- 
groes and whites up to the level of 
the financial support of elementary 
schools in the United States? (3) 
Whence can this money be obtained? 


THE NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The most pressing problems with 
which those who administer educa- 
tional institutions of any type or 
grade must deal are those concerned 
with finance. The perplexing prob- 
lem that confronts the administrators 
of our public schools is the one of in- 
equality of educational opportunity 
growing out of inequality in ability 
of various units to support education. 
This inequality exists within the 
boundaries of each of the forty-eight 
states; within the boundaries of each 
town, county or township, and even 
within each sub-district within each 
of these larger units. Hence, the 
problem of equality of opportunity is 
both national and local. 

An analysis of the literature on 
school finance reveals variations of all 
types and degrees in the educational 
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offerings provided for the children of 
the United States, as a whole. Nor- 
ton’s? study on the ability of the 
states to support education shows 
that the twelve richest states, taken 
as a group, keep their schools open 
39 days more each year than the 
twelve poorest states; each child en- 
rolled attends school 45 days more on 
the average; 16 per cent of the chil- 
dren are enrolled in high schools as 
against 7 per cent in the twelve poor- 
est; provide a school life nearly twice 
as long, on the average; and the 
number of teachers who are normal 
school graduates in the twelve richest 
states are 72 per cent as against 26 per 
cent in the twelve poorest. There ap- 
pears to be a regular increase towards 
greater efficiency in each quartile as 
one progresses from the poorer to the 
richer groups. Moreover, statistics 
for 18 Southern states show that the 
school term for white pupils ranged 
in length, in 1929-30, from 154 days 
in Arkansas and Georgia to 188 days 
in Maryland. The length of the 
school term for Negroes for the same 
year, ranged from 99 days in Missis- 
sippi to 183 days in Delaware. 

The foregoing data picture in a 
general way something of the in- 
equalities that characterize educa- 
tional opportunities in the country, as 
a whole. Even more significant are 
the inequalities that exist in the mat- 
ter of school support. The first 
illustration of the inequalities in the 
financial support of schools is taken 
from the Biennial Survey of Eduea- 
tion for 1926-28 and describes in- 

1John K. Norton, The Ability of the 
States to Support Education (Washington: 
National Educational Association, 1926), 
IV, Nos. 1 and 2, 40. 


equalities within the nation as a 
whole. In 1928 the value of prop- 
erty per child was $46 in Tennessee 
and $386 in California. The average 
cost for current expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance was 
$34.35 in Arkansas and $144.56 in 
Wyoming. The expenditure per 
pupil for capital outlay was more 
than $30 in California, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Michi- 
gan, and only $2.77 in Georgia. Me- 
Cuistion* points out similar differ- 
ences for the year 1928-29. The aver- 
age annual salaries of white teachers 
in the state of Alabama was $838, 
while the average annual salary for 
white teachers in North Carolina for 
the same year was $1,406.75. In a 
recent study McCuistion * also shows 
that the per capita wealth in seven- 
teen Southern states ranged in 1928 
from $1,284 in Alabama to $2,705 in 
Maryland. The West Virginia Survey 
for 1929 * shows that the range in tax- 
able wealth per inhabitant in 17 cities 
of comparable size for the year 1926- 
27 is from $622 in Newport News, 
Virginia, to $2,221 in Lakewood, New 
Jersey. 


Tue State PROBLEM 


The differences in educational of- 
ferings and financial support are even 
more outstanding relative to divisions 
within the states than those found 
among the states. In Arkansas, for 


2Fred McCuistion, The South’s Negro 
Teaching Force (Nashville, 1931), p. 22. 

3 Fred MeCuistion, Financing Schools in 
the South (Nashville, 1930), p. 6. 

4 Survey of Education in West Virginia, 
State Department of Education (Charles- 
ton, W. Va., 1929), III, 189. 
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example, Irby ° points out that 90 per 
eent of the white children in Bradley 
County were enrolled in school in 
1927-28, while only 62 per cent of 
the total white enumeration in Crit- 
tenden County were enrolled in school 
for the same year. Ninety per cent 
of the total white enumeration in 
Chicot County were enrolled in school, 
while only 34 per cent were enrolled 
in Jackson County. Irby ° points out 
further that 77 per cent of the 100 
white teachers in Newton County 
teach in one-room schools, while only 
3 per cent of the 170 teachers in Gar- 
land County teach in one-room build- 
ings. Forty-nine per cent of the 67 
Negro teachers in Chicot County 
teach in one-room schools, while only 
5 per cent of the 77 Negro teachers in 
Mississippi County teach in one-room 
schools. 

The state of Arkansas also fur- 
nishes an excellent example of the 
variations that exist in the states re- 
garding public school finance. The 
average expenditure * per white child 
in average daily attendance ranges 
from $10.42 in Van Buren County, 
to $65.99 in Crittenden County; in 
Pulaski County there is $4,041 as- 
sessed wealth per child in average 
daily attendance or nearly seven 
times as much as the average amount 
—$528—behind each child in Van 
Buren County. The teacher with 
most assessed wealth® behind her, 
$117,380 in Pulaski County, has 


5 Nolen Meaders Irby, A Program for the 
Equalization of Educational Opportunities 
in the State of Arkansas (Nashville, 1930), 
pp. 19-21. 

6 Ibid., p. 63. 

7 Ibid., p. 45. 

8 Ibid., p. 31. 


nearly 119 times as much as the one in 
Van Buren County. 

Not only do these differences exist 
among states and within the same 
state, but also within the same race. 
For general control, Crittenden 
County spends 195 times as much per 
white child in average daily attend- 
ance as Searcy County, and Pulaski 
County spends 129 times as much as 
Columbia County for Negroes.° For 
teachers’ salaries, Lee County spends 
upon white schools 3.5 times as much 
as Celburne County, while Sebastian 
spends 11 times as much as Yell 
County.’° Desha County spends 61 
times as much for ‘‘other instruction 
items’’ as Celburne upon white 
schools. Union County spends 32 
times as much as Newton, and 67 
times as much for maintenance of 
school plants. 

These existing inequalities cannot 
be explained on the basis of the pres- 
ent general economic depression, for 
a rather careful survey of the litera- 
ture in the field of school finance 
bears evidence of the fact that it has 
always presented difficulties. In a 
study made by Norton in 1922 it 
was shown that the range in wealth 
per educable child was from $5,777.92 
in Mississippi to $45,664.40 in 
Nevada. The report also showed that 
Alabama spent $12,827,945 for pub- 
lie school education, while California 
spent $93,534,315 and Illinois spent 
$133,201,265. This situation obtained 
in spite of the fact that Alabama had 
twice as many children to educate as 


9 Ibid., p. 46. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Jbid., p. 47. 

12 John K. Norton, op. cit., p. 11. 
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California and one-half again as many 
as Illinois. 

The variations—both state and na- 
tional—deseribed in the foregoing 
paragraphs may be explained on the 
basis of the rising cost of education, 
and, mainly, on the basis of the un- 
even distribution of wealth. There 
seem to be many factors that con- 
tribute to rising school costs. Some 
of the most obvious, are pointed out 
by Swift and Zimmerman:** First, 
the astounding increase in the per- 
centage of the total population seek- 
ing educational opportunities. This 
has caused an influx into high schools 
and colleges, and consequently has 
made heavy inroads on the public 
school fund, since secondary educa- 
tion is proportionately more ex- 
pensive than elementary education. 
Second, and most important, a de- 
mand on the part of the public for 
new types of educational service, and 
the mobility of the population which 
disturbs the relationship between the 
school needs of a community and its 
ability to pay, tend also to account 
for the present inequalities. Not 
only have more buildings and equip- 
ment been required to house increased 
numbers, but buildings and equip- 
ment of more expensive type have 
been necessary to carry on education 
in the vocations, music, art, and to 
conduct the recreational activities of 
educational programs. Deffenbaugh 
and Covert '* point out that expendi- 


13 Fletcher H. Swift and Bruce L. Zim- 
merman, State School Taxes and School 
Funds and their Apportionment (U. 8. Bu- 
reau of Education Bulletin, 1928), No. 29, 
preface, 

14.W. 8S. Deffenbaugh and Timon Covert, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
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ture for school buildings and equip- 
ment advanced from approximately 
$100,000,000 in 1915 to approximately 
$430,000,000 in 1925. Since 1925 the 
amount expended has been less but is 
not far from $16 annually per pupil 
at present, as compared to $4 in 1910, 
and $7 in 1920. Deffenbaugh and 
Covert *° also state the following: 


The annual expenditure for the promotion 
of health among school children, for the 
transportation of pupils, and for instruc- 
tion in kindergartens more than doubled be- 
tween 1920 and 1928. During the same 
time expenditure for school libraries in- 
creased from $3,000,000 to five and a half 
millions. Funds appropriated for the edu- 
cation of crippled children are constantly 
increasing. For example, state aid to the 
amount of $100,000 annually has been 
available since 1927 in Wisconsin for this 
purpose; the 1929 Michigan Legislature, in 
appropriating $400,000 for schools for 
crippled children for the two years 1930 and 
1931, more than doubled the amount of 
such funds provided for the previous bien- 
nium; and in Maryland the same year 
legislation was enacted which provides 
$2,000 state funds annually for each ap- 
proved class of at least 10 physically handi- 
capped children. There are continued de- 
mands on the schools for service of many 
additional types. As the schools are 
equipped to meet these growing needs the 
costs increase. 


Therefore, many areas do not show 
an inerease in taxable wealth propor- 
tionate to the increase in their educa- 
tional needs. 

In addition to the foregoing fac- 
tors, Clark ?* lists certain other in- 
tangible factors that tend to account 


States, 1928-1930 (U. S. Bureau Bulletin, 
1931), No. 20, I, 31. 

15 Ibid., p. 29. 

16H. L. Clark, ‘‘The Effect of Popula- 
tion upon Ability to Support Education,’’ 
Bull. of School of Ed. Ind. Univ. (1930), II, 
20. 
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for the existing inequalities referred 
to in an earlier section of this chap- 
ter. According to Clark our basic as- 
sumption, namely, that the economic 
demands of education take first rank, 
and that they are to be satisfied be- 
fore other demands receive attention, 
is incorrect. Education is but one of 
a number of services which compete 
for a share of the economie power of 
a state. Hence, in any consideration 
of a state’s ability to support eduea- 
tion one must not only consider the 
amount of its economic power, but 
also the availability of that economic 
power for school support. Among 
the factors that probably infiuence 
availability of funds for school sup- 
port, Clark lists, mainly, the number 
and character of the population. 
Data show that children constitute a 
significantly larger percentage of the 
population in some states than in 
others. To illustrate, statistics in the 
Biennial Survey of Edueation 1926- 
28 show that Mississippi had a total 
population of 1,790,000 in 1927-28, 
and a school population—ages 5 to 17 
—of 700,300. The school enrollment 
constituted 39 per cent of the total 
population. The corresponding per- 
centages for Alabama, Georgia, Dela- 
ware, New York, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts, were 33, 31, 22, 22, 23, 
22, respectively. Clark gives two main 
reasons why the number and char- 
acter of the population influence the 
resultant ability of states to finance 
schools: (1) additional children have 
to be clothed and fed; and (2) a 
larger percentage of children makes 
a larger percentage of non-producing 
people. Two other contributory fac- 
tors are, the density of the popula- 


tion, and the cost of living in a given 
administrative unit. 

So far an attempt has been made 
to indicate the significance of the 
whole problem of public school sup- 
port. Both the national and the state 
problems have been considered. Wide 
variations in educational opportuni- 
ties and financial support have been 
revealed. The following inquiries are 
pertinent at this point: first, to what 
extent has the nation interested itself 
with the problem of school finance, 
and second, what steps have the sep- 
arate states taken to remedy the diffi- 
culties involved? 


SuGGESTED REMEDIES 

That the federal government has al- 
ways recognized the gross inequalities 
existing in educational opportunities 
and financial support of schools in 
the country as a whole, as well as the 
necessity of equalizing these inequali- 
ties, is evidenced through the various 
acts passed by the federal govern- 
ment, providing for financial aid in 
the matter of school support. The 
Morrill, and the Smith-Hughes acts 
are illustrative. More recently, how- 
ever, the federal government has 
taken an increased, as well as a more 
direct interest in this whole problem 
of school support. In 1929 Presi- 
dent Hoover appointed a committee 
to study the educational activities of 
the federal government and to make 
recommendations concerning the gov- 
ernment’s future educational policy. 
The report of this committee was 
made available to the public in Oc- 
tober, 1931. 

After reviewing very carefully all 
the activities of the federal govern- 
ment in relation to education, and 
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after carefully analyzing the present 
status of educational opportunities in 
the country as a whole, all contro- 
versies pertaining thereto were 
grouped under four main headings: 
obligation, control, finance, and in- 
formation. Recommendations ** re- 
garding these four points follow: 

1. Continue special aid now in 
force. For at least five years or until 
the results of the finance surveys are 
adequate to provide a sound plan for 
an equitable and economical method 
of federal financial assistance to the 
states, continue the special appropria- 
tions now in force for the purpose of 
aiding agricultural education and re- 
search, rural extension for adults, vo- 
cational education, and similar edu- 
cational enterprises, but leave the 
states free to expend such money for 
the specific purposes designated with- 
out the requirement for matching 
dollars, and without federal authority 
to approve or reject state plans. 

2. Amend the laws which tend to 
give the federal government the 
power to interfere with the autonomy 
of the states in matters of education. 

3. Enact no additional laws that 
grant federal financial aids to the 
states in support of special types of 
education or that increase existing 
federal grants for such special pur- 
poses as are already aided. 

4. Make further and continuing 
studies of tax systems, distribution of 
national income, living costs, public 
expenditures for eleemosynary in- 
stitutions, bonded indebtedness, fed- 


17 Federal Relations to Education: Re- 
port of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education (Washington: Office of the 
Committee, October, 1931), Pt. 1, pp. 36- 
39. 


eral aid to the states, for the purpose 
of understanding the total economic, 
political, and fiscal organization of 
which the school system is a part. 
The object of such a procedure is to 
determine how far and by what 
methods the people are justified in 
using the federal tax system to sup- 
plement state and local taxes in sup- 
port of publie education. 

5. Make all future grants to edu- 
cation in general, expendable by each 
state for any or all educational pur- 
poses as the state itself may direct. 
Grants should be made on the basis 
of adequate educational financial 
studies. 

6. Restrict the audits of the fed- 
eral government to those made by the 
Treasury Department merely to de- 
termine whether or not the money 
granted has been spent for the pur- 
pose specified in the grant. 

7. Emergency grants made by the 
federal government to meet some spe- 
cial and transient crisis involving the 
use of education should be restricted 
to financial aid to investigate the 
problem, to disseminate the needed 
information and to promote cooper- 
ation among all the states and local 
communities. 

8. Create an adequate federal 
headquarters for educational research 
and information. 

9. Inerease the federal appropria- 
tions for educational research and in- 
formation service for the offices or bu- 
reaus concerned with the stimulation 
or improvement of the various types 
of education. 

While the foregoing recommenda- 
tions are still in the category of mere 
suggestions, it is worthy of note that 
the federal government has interested 
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itself in the problem of school finance 
to the extent that it appointed a com- 
mittee to take the whole problem 
under consideration. 

That the states too, have recognized 
the importance of, and the necessity 
for, equality of educational oppor- 
tunity and of school support is evi- 
denced by the fact that one state after 
another has, during the decade, pro- 
vided funds especially for distribu- 
tion on the basis of financial ability 
to support a minimum program. 
During the biennium, 1928-30, at 
least 15 states enacted new equaliza- 
tion laws,'* strengthened those already 
in force, or increased the appropria- 
tion for equalization of grants. Simi- 
lar legislation of great importance 
was passed two years earlier in sev- 
eral states. To illustrate, the 1927 
Alabama ‘‘Unified Education Bill’’ 
included an annual appropriation of 
$900,000 for the equalization fund, 
and the 1927 Illinois law, providing 
a new method of distributing the state 
school funds, guarantees an equaliza- 
tion quota to districts unable to 
maintain certain standards. The 
Kentucky Legislature in 1930 pro- 
vided for an annual equalization fund 
of $1,250,000. The 1930 Utah Legis- 
lature also proposed a constitutional 
amendment which was enacted in 
November in the same year. It di- 
rected the legislature to provide for 
an annual fund amounting to $5 per 
school child. Two constitutional 
amendments creating equalization 
funds were proposed by a special ses- 
sion of the Louisiana Legislature in 
September, 1930, and were approved 


18 W. S. Deffenbaugh and T. Covert, op. 
cit., p. 56. 





by the electorate in November of the 
same year. One amendment pro- 
vided that one cent additional per 
gallon should be levied on the retail 
sales of gasoline, and that one-half of 
the proceeds should be known as the 
state equalization fund for schools 
for the purpose of aiding poorer par- 
ishes on the basis of their educa- 
tional needs. The second amendment 
directed the Legislature to provide 
an annual minimum state school fund 
of $12 per edueable child, $10 of 
which should be apportioned on the 
basis of the school census and the re- 
mainder, when available, assigned to 
the state equalization fund. The esti- 
mated amount for the equalization 
fund was $300,000. 

Among the states which provided 
for larger equalization funds during 
1926-28 were Arkansas, Illinois, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas. Of these Ar- 
kansas appropriated under the 1929 
law to the equalization fund, which 
had been established in 1927, $750,- 
000 a year from the proceeds of the 
newly-created income tax, and an 
equal amount from the tobacco tax. 
Illinois increased by 25 per cent the 
state distributive fund from which 
the equalization fund is derived. 
Michigan and North Carolina each 
doubled their appropriations for 
equalization. Taxes increased the an- 
nual amount for the biennium 1929- 
31 over that for the preceding bien- 
nium from $1,600,000 to $2,500,000. 

The method of distributing the 
equalization fund in North Carolina, 
as provided by the Act of 1927,'° is 


19 School Laws of North Carolina (1927), 
Chap. 256. 
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an illustration of the manner in which 
the equalization funds operate and 
will serve to emphasize the attitude 
that the states have taken in this whole 
matter of school finance. The pur- 
pose of the equalization fund in 
North Carolina is to guarantee an 
annual school term of at least six 
months, and to equalize the burden 
of providing a minimum program. 
The minimum program to be 
equalized by the state is determined 
on the basis of three factors: (1) the 
cost of maintaining a minimum pro- 
gram for six months, (2) an ‘‘al- 
lowed’’ salary budget on the basis of 
the state’s salary schedule and other 
approved current costs, and (3) the 
proceeds of a county 4-mill general 
property tax. This last factor thus 
becomes a measure of the compara- 
tive financial ability of the counties 
of the state to provide school revenue. 
It may be regarded either as a meas- 
ure of ability or as a measure of 
need. 

The equalization fund of North 
Carolina is divided into two separate 
parts. The first part known as an 
emergency fund consists of an annual 
sum of $100,000. The purposes for 
which grants from this part of the 
equalization fund are made fall into 
two classes: (1) compensation grants 
given by the state to aid counties 
which have been victims of disaster 
or in which school costs have been in- 
creased by growth in attendance or 
other legitimate, unpreventable 
causes; (2) stimulation grants given 
to encourage counties to improve 
their schools and teaching personnel. 
The steps involved in apportioning 
the second part or balance of the 


equalization fund is summarized as 
follows: *° 


(1) The costs of maintaining an allowed 
or approved six months’ minimum pro- 
gram is determined as follows: On the basis 
of the budgets of the two terms of the last 
preceding year is determined the estimated 
cost of an allowed budget for the salaries 
of superintendents, principals, and teachers 
in accordance with the state salary sched- 
ule; (2) to this item may be added cost for 
current expenses other than salaries, not to 
exceed, however, 15 per cent of the salary 
budget determined and approved in the 
manner just stated; (3) estimate the sum 
of the proceeds of a county 4-mill tax and 
publie school moneys available to the county 
for elementary and secondary schools from 
all sources other than the equalizing fund. 
The difference between this last sum and 
the approved county budget required for 
maintaining schools six months is the 
amount which said county is entitled to re- 
ceive from the equalizing fund. 


The foregoing data serve to illus- 
trate the extent to which the separate 
states have concerned themselves with 
the general problem of school finance. 
It is not necessary nor even feasible to 
develop in more detail the question of 
equalization funds at this point. Suf- 
fice it to say, that this method of try- 
ing to remedy the existing inequali- 
ties has been the most effective, and 
the one most generally employed by 
the several states. The operation of 
the fund varies with the different 
states—the basis for distribution be- 
ing either the teacher or the pupil. 
The objective is the same, however, 
namely, to even up the educational 
opportunities provided in the several 
administrative units within the states. 

On the basis of the data just pre- 
sented, it should be concluded, first, 


20 F. H. Swift and B. L. Zimmerman, op. 
cit., p. 294. 
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that the gross inequalities pictured in 
educational opportunities and finan- 
cial support of schools in the nation 
as a whole justifies the observation 
that the problem of financing public 
schools is an outstanding economic 
question of the day; and second, that 
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these inequalities have been recog- 
nized both by the state and the nation 
—to the extent that a definite program 
for remedying them is being experi- 
mented with in the case of the states; 
and, investigated in the case of the 
nation. 


II 


THE PROBLEM OF FINANCING THE SEPARATE NEGRO SCHOOL 


Part I of this chapter has revealed 
the fact that the question of financing 
publie education, in general, is a diffi- 
eult one. The data presented empha- 
sized the variations in the proportion- 
ate amounts of money spent for each 
item pertinent to school support in 
the several, administrative units. 
They indicated, moreover, that these 
variations are not peculiar to any 
particular administrative unit but 
rather distribute themselves over the 
48 states. In other words, these data 
have emphasized the magnitude of 
the problem of financing public edu- 
eation, and, in addition, suggested 
something of the necessity for an im- 
mediate solution. 

This discussion, which has been con- 
fined to existing variations as they 
relate to schools in general, introduces 
the more specific problem to which 
this chapter addresses itself, namely, 
the relation that the Negro schools 
bear to the whole question of school 
finance. If the main problem of 
school finance, as presented in Part 
I, were represented by a circle, the 
question would then be, where in the 
eirele do the schools for Negroes 
stand in the matter of support? An 
adequate answer to this question de- 
pends upon an understanding of the 
present status and adequacy of the 


financial support of schools for Ne- 
groes. 

Since the specific problem under 
discussion is the status of elementary 
schools for Negroes, the problem of 
Part IT is, (1) to determine the exist- 
ing inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities and financial support of ele- 
mentary schools for Negroes, (2) to 
present the possible explanations for 
such inequalities, and (3) to suggest 
remedies for removing the existing 
inequalities. 

It might be noted at the outset, 
that the paucity of available mate- 
rial and the lack of uniformity with 
which such material is presented in 
state and local school reports, make 
it almost impossible to present a com- 
plete picture of the exact status of 
the support of elementary schools for 
Negroes. It is interesting to note that 
data relative to the support of schools 
for Negroes are almost invariably 
presented in such a manner as to 
make difficult the disclosure of the 
true situation. To illustrate, in 
Texas *? and Oklahoma” the expendi- 
tures are separated for the two races 


21 Annual Report of State Board of Con- 
trol of Texas (Austin, 1929). 

22 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Oklahoma (Okla- 
homa City, 1928-1930). 
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on the basis of type of school district 
—common or independent—but not 
on the basis of the level of school of- 
ferings—elementary and secondary. 
West Virginia 2* lists total expendi- 
tures—white, colored, elementary, 
and secondary—all in one figure. 
Kentucky *4 separates data on the 
basis of elementary and high schools 
but not on the basis of race. Finally, 
Tennessee > lists expenditure items 
separately for elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools but does not separate 
them for the two races. The same 
irregularities exist with respect to the 
available data for rural and urban 
situations. A few reports list some 
items of expenditures separately for 
rural and urban school systems— 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina are illustrations—but the ma- 
jority do not. Furthermore, the items 
that are listed vary to such a great 
extent with the states that exact com- 
parisons are impossible. 

For the foregoing reasons then, the 
present study is necessarily limited in 
its scope. The most that the writer 
has been able to do is to tabulate and 
interpret those data that are avail- 
able, and present them as descriptive 
of the present status of the general 
financial situation of public elemen- 
tary schools for Negroes. Those states 
for which data were most complete 
are: Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Okla- 


23 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Free Schools of West Virginia (Charles- 
ton, 1930). 

24 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Kentucky, Part I 
(Frankfort, 1929-30). 

25 Tennessee Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Education (Nashville, 1930). 
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homa, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
The data descriptive of the financial 
support of elementary schools for Ne- 
groes in these states, therefore, form 
the basis for most of the discussion 
in this section of the chapter. 


CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


In an effort to describe the status 
of the financial support of elementary 
schools for Negroes, data are pre- 
sented to describe (1) the total cur- 
rent expenditures, (2) the salaries 
paid teachers, and (3) the amount of 
money disbursed for capital outlay. 
As a means of supplementing the 
facts describing specifically the status 
of financial support of elementary 
schools for Negroes, data on both the 
elementary and secondary levels rela- 
tive to current expenditure will be 
given. 

The state of Arkansas furnishes an 
excellent example of the inequalities 
in educational opportunities existing 
between the two races. Irby’s ** study 
of the differences in educational op- 
portunities in Arkansas reveals the 
differences that characterize total cur- 
rent expenditures and expenditures 
for the separate items of current ex- 
pense, such as, teachers’ salaries, 
operation of plant, general control 
and auxiliary agencies. His findings 
show that total current expenditures 
for whites is eight times as large as 
those for Negroes, in spite of the fact 
that total average daily attendance for 
whites is less than three and one-half 
times that for Negroes. Average cur- 
rent expenditures per child in average 
daily attendance for whites is 2.3 
times that for Negroes. The high- 
est county average for whites is 


26 N. M. Irby, op. cit., p. 43. 
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21 times as great as the lowest county 
average for Negroes. The highest 
county average for Negroes is only 3.7 
times as great as the lowest county 
average for whites. These inequali- 
ties in expenditures for current costs 
for the two races are difficult to 
justify, particularly, since the state 
constitutions provide for equality of 
opportunity. 

Even more significant than the data 
already presented are those that indi- 
cate that Negro schools do not always 
receive all the money allotted them by 
the state by virtue of the number of 
Negro edueables in the state. In Ar- 
kansas ** in the school year 1927-28, 
there were 15 counties in which Ne- 
gro schools not only received no part 
of the local schocl funds, but also 
failed to receive the total amount of 
money allotted them by the state. In 
round numbers, these 15 counties 
spent in the aggregate, $24,000 less 
money on Negro schools than was ae- 
tually appropriated by the state for 
Negro pupils in these several coun- 
ties. The range in the amounts was 
from $55.08 in Izard County to $5,- 
663.92 in Cross County. It is noted 
further that Chicot County, which 
spent $5,330.88 less than the state al- 
lowed might have added $80 to the 
annual salary of each of its colored 
teachers had this entire amount been 
used. Cross County could have added 
$185; and Yell County, $290. This 
situation is not peculiar to Arkansas; 
it is characteristic of Louisiana, Vir- 
ginia, and other Southern states as 
well. In Louisiana, the law provides 
for the annual distribution of $10 per 
educable for the support of public 


27 Ibid., p. 57. 


schools to each parish, on the basis of 
the school population. Data show 
that during the school year 1929-30 
at least 50 parishes, or 75 per cent of 
the total number of parishes, spent 
less on each Negro child enrolled in 
elementary schools than was actually 
allowed by the state. Observe, how- 
ever, that during the same year, these 
same counties spent from 2 to 6 times 
as much on each white child enrolled 
in the elementary schools as the state 
allowed. 

On the basis of these and addi- 
tional data, an interested investiga- 
tor *® makes the following statement: 


There seems to be little proof that any 
effort is made to provide Negroes with 
schools equal to those provided for whites. 
It is not the contention of the writer that 
Negro schools should be better than for 
white, but it seems fair to believe that ex- 
penditures should be approximately the 
same, particularly since the environment 
surrounding Negro children is likely to be 
much less satisfactory than that surround- 
ing white children. 


Clearly, there appears to be no other 
logical conelusion. The data point to 
the fact that there exists on the part 
of some school officials, either a lack 
of interest in, or a prejudice against, 
education for Negroes. 

The foregoing data are descriptive 
of the inequalities that exist with re- 
gard to expenditure for current costs 
of schools for Negroes on both levels 
—elementary and secondary. While 
the data are not complete for each of 
the Southern states, sufficient evi- 
dence is available to warrant the con- 
clusion that similar conditions exist 
in the remainder of the states. One 
might well ask, how can such gross 


28 Ibid., p. 48. 
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inequalities be accounted for? But, 
before an attempt is made to answer 
this question, the second phase of in- 
equalities of financial support of 
schools for Negroes, namely, inequali- 
ties in current expenditures specifi- 
cally for the elementary schools, will 
be analyzed. 

Elsewhere in this chapter the diffi- 
culties involved in securing data per- 
taining directly to the status of 
the financial support of elementary 
schools for Negroes, have been ex- 
plained. In spite of these difficulties, 
however, sufficient data were ob- 
tained to suggest the inadequacy of 
financial support as it relates specifi- 
cally to elementary schools for Ne- 
groes in the states where the dual 
school system operates. Data per- 
taining to the total current expendi- 
tures, exclusively for elementary 
schools are presented in Table [. 
Of the seven Southern states for 
which data were available, Alabama 
ranked lowest proportionately in per 
capita expenditure for current ex- 
penses for Negroes when based on 


enrollment, and Maryland ranked 
highest. Alabama spends only 16 
per cent as much per capita for cur- 
rent expenses for the Negro elemen- 
tary schools as she does for the white 
elementary schools. This means that 
Alabama spends for current expenses, 
almost six times as much per capita 
for white elementary schools as for 
Negro elementary schools. Maryland, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
and South Carolina spend 81, 53, 25, 
70, and 18 per cent, respectively, as 
much per capita for current expenses 
for Negro elementary schools as for 
whites. When based on average daily 
attendance these differences still exist. 
The ratios are 17 per cent of that 
spent for whites, in South Carolina in 
1930; 18 per cent, in Oklahoma; 28 
per cent, in North Carolina; 55 per 
cent, in Arkansas; and 84 per cent, in 
Maryland. In no state for which 
data were available was the per cap- 
ita current expenditure for Negro 
elementary schools equal to the aver- 
age per capita current expenditure 
for white elementary schools. The 


TABLE I 


Per Capita EXPENDITURES FOR CURRENT Costs AND CAPITAL OuTLAY, BASED ON ENROLLMENT 
AND AVERAGE DaiLy ATTENDANCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR SEVEN STATES 

















Per Capita Per Capita 
Current Expenditure Capital Outlay 
States Based on (|Basedon Daily} Based on [Based on Daily 
Enrollment Attendance Enrollment Attendance 
White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro | White } Negro 
FC CETTE eT eer $51.32 |$ 8.80 |$68.96 |$11.87 
Arkansas (1927-28)............. 18.19 9.77 | 24.98 | 13.94 |$22.07 |$10.50 |$30.30*/$14.95* 
Louisiana (1929-30)............. 42.30 | 10.89 | 52.03 | 14.02 | 43.04*) 11.37*| 52.39*| 14.00* 
Maryland (1930)..............+5 58.87 | 47.77 | 64.51 | 54.21 | 5.73 | 2.08] 6.30] 2.36 
North Carolina (1929)........... 64.05 | 16.57 | 83.51 | 24.12 | 18.51 4.11 | 23.88 5.98 
Oklahoma (1930)............... 53.04 | 37.24 | 78.34 | 14.18 | 59.99 | 45.19 | 88.61 | 70.02 
South Carolina (1931)........... 35.99 | 6.51 36.00 | 6.66 | 46.13 | 9.27 





























* Computed, 1931. 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY AND Per Capita EXPENDITURE FOR SALARY BASED UPON ENROLLMENT 
AND DaiLy ATTENDANCE BY Race FOR TEN SOUTHERN STATES 














Average Per Capita Per Capita 
Annual Expenditure Based | Expenditure Based 
St Salaries on Enrollment on Daily Attendance 
States 
White Negro White Negro White Negro 
pe |) ere $ 754.00 |$ 340.00 | $19.40 $ 6.86 $26.07 $ 9.32 
eS | a rr 634.00 434.00 14.85 8.29 20.44 11.81 
ESS: 983.06*| 427.41*| 29.24 8.49 35.35 10.45 
Maryland (Ex. Baltimore) (1930).| 1199.00 635.00 35.73 19.23 39.35 22.75 
Maryland (Inc. Baltimore) (1930) | 1474.00 | 1113.00 42.86 36.51 46.96 42.08 
North Carolina (1929-30)....... 830.65 477.43 23.16 10.99 30.44 15.98 
ORRIN CIDER) 6. vince cevases 19.23 15.35 28.43 23.74 
EE 6S 36.94* 6.53* 49.37* tale 
Ms ark ans hh 4m p:4ok doe 3010S 878.00 297.00 28.56 6.06 
eee 1060.05 637.82 
WINER CRO) so oc coc cunsneces 992.38 574.03 18.92 10.17 23.24 13.59 
West Virginia (1928)........... 31.33 31.24 























* For 1929. 


gravity of this situation becomes ap- 
parent when it is remembered that 
total current expenditures include 
disbursements for such items as gen- 
eral control, teachers’ salaries, ‘‘other 
instructional material,’’ operation of 
school plant, and auxiliary agencies. 


SALARIES 

The next basis of comparison of 
the existing inequalities in elemen- 
tary school support is in terms of sal- 
aries. The findings characterizing 
expenditures for teachers’ salaries for 
ten Southern states are presented in 
Table II. The data show that the 
average annual salary of white ele- 
mentary school teachers exceeds that 
paid Negro elementary school teach- 
ers in every instance. The greatest 
disparity is found in South Carolina 
where Negro elementary school teach- 
ers are paid only 33 per cent as much 
as the white elementary school teach- 
ers. In Alabama white elementary 
school teachers receive an average an- 


nual salary more than twice the aver- 
age annual salary paid Negro elemen- 
tary school teachers. In each of the 
states for which data were available, 
the salaries paid white elementary 
school teachers exceed those paid Ne- 
gro elementary school teachers in the 
following ratios. In Alabama Negro 
elementary school teachers are paid 
an average annual salary which is 
only 45 per cent of that paid white 
elementary school teachers. In Ar- 
kansas, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia, 
the corresponding percentages are 68, 
75, 57, 33, 60, and 57, respectively. 

It is significant to note that these 
inequalities in salaries paid the white 
and Negro elementary school teachers 
obtain, despite the fact that in a num- 
ber of instances the training and ex- 
perience of the Negro elementary 
school teacher is equal in every sense 
of the word to that of the white ele- 
mentary school teacher. In Mary- 
land in 1930, 94.5 per cent of the 
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white elementary school teachers *° 
held regular first grade and elemen- 
tary principals’ certificates. In the 
same year 91 per cent of the colored 
teachers held such certificates.*° In 
1930, the white county elementary 
school teachers received an average 
annual salary of $1,199,*! while the 
Negro county elementary — school 
teachers received an average annual 
salary of $635 *°—$564 less than the 
salary paid white elementary school 
teachers. This situation exists where 
training is equal, as well as in situa- 
tions where training is not equal, but 
the disparity in salaries of the two 
groups, in the latter case, far exceeds 
the disparity in training. In the 
chapter on ‘‘The Teaching Staff’’ 
the average annual salary of elemen- 
tary school teachers for the counties 
as a whole is shown to be $388 in the 
ease of Negroes, and $945 in the case 
of whites. It is further shown that 
the average training of the Negro 
teachers is one year above high school, 
while for white elementary school 
teachers it is two years above high 
school. Thus it is seen that white 
teachers are paid a salary two and a 
half times the amount paid Negro 
teachers, despite the fact that the dif- 
ference in training in no way approxi- 
mates this ratio. 

The data characterizing the per 
capita expenditures for teachers’ sal- 
aries, whether based on average daily 
attendance or on total enrollment, 
show the same differences as the data 


29 Annual Report of the State Board of 
Education of Maryland (Baltimore, 1930), 
p. 54. 

30 Ibid., p. 198. 

31 Jbid., p. 258. 

32 Ibid., p. 208. 
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describing the average annual sal- 
aries paid the two groups. The aver- 
age per capita expenditure for sal- 
aries for Negroes in South Carolina 
is only 17 per cent of the correspond- 
ing salary paid white elementary 
school teachers, when pupils-enrolled 
is used as a basis of computation. 
Equivalent percentages for Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Virginia, 
and West Virginia are 35, 55, 29, 85, 
47, 79, 53, and 99, respectively. Here 
again the lowest percentage is found 
in South Carolina—the range being 
from 17 per cent in South Carolina 
to 99 per cent in West Virginia. 
When average daily attendance is 
used as a basis, the range is from 14 
per cent in South Carolina to 89 per 
eent in Maryland—Baltimore in- 
cluded. 

These data stress the point that re- 
gardless of the comparisons made, 
white elementary school teachers in 
the states for which data were avail- 
able receive a salary much higher than 
that paid Negro elementary school 
teachers. When the relation between 
the amount of salary paid teachers 
and the resultant educational offerings 
is considered, the situation disclosed 
becomes even more significant. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


No less important are the differ- 
ences revealed in Table II descrip- 
tive of the per capita expenditure for 
capital outlay. If enrollment is used 
as a basis, South Carolina spent only 
18 per cent as much per capita for 
capital outlay for Negro elementary 
schools in 1931 as she did for white 
elementary schools. Louisiana and 
Oklahoma spent in the same year 26 
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and 75 per cent, respectively. North 
Carolina spent in 1929 only 22 per 


cent as much per capita for capital 
outlay for Negro elementary schools 
as she did for whites. In the year 
1927-28 Arkansas spent 53 per cent 
more for capital outlay for white ele- 
mentary schools than for Negro ele- 
mentary schools. When average daily 
attendance is used as a basis, the data 
show that South Carolina spent only 
20 per cent, Louisiana 26 per cent, 
Oklahoma 79 per cent, and North 
Carolina 25 per cent as much for Ne- 
gro elementary schools on capital out- 
lay as for white, in 1929. 

An analysis of the data descriptive 
of the value of school property found 
in Table III, makes even more em- 
phatie the differences that exist re- 
garding the financial provisions made 
for elementary schools for Negroes. 
The average per capita value of ele- 
mentary school property for Negroes 
in Alabama and Maryland in 1930, 
and in Arkansas in 1927-28 was less 
than half the average per capita value 
of elementary school property for 
whites. The percentages were 16, 34, 
and 31, respectively. When based on 
average daily attendance the per- 
centages are practically the same as 
those obtained when enrollment is 
used as a basis. 

If elementary school buildings for 


Negroes were already adequately 
equipped and constructed, there 


would be no point in presenting data 
to show the differences in annual ex- 
penditures for capital outlay for ele- 
mentary schools for the two groups, 
nor would it be necessarily logical to 
expect the same amount per capita 
to be spent for this service for the two 
groups. This, however, is an assump- 
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TABLE III 


AVERAGE VALUE OF ELEMENTARY ScHOooL 
PROPERTY PER Pupit ENROLLED AND PER 
Puri IN AVERAGE Dairy ATTENDANCE, 














BY Race 
Average Average of 
Value of Elementary 
Elementary School 
School Property 
Property per Pupil in 
States per Pupil Average Daily 
Enrolled Attendance 
White | Negro} White | Negro 
Alabama (1930)/$157.80 $26.88 |$212.11 |$35.49 
Arkansas (1928)| 77.24] 26.92] 106.07 | 37.32 
Maryland(1930)| 147.22] 47.08] 167.95 | 53.42 

















tion contrary to fact as is evidenced 
in Chapter IV of this year book, de- 
voted to elementary school buildings 
and equipment. 

The foregoing paragraphs present 
the differences revealed through an 
analysis of the available data pertain- 
ing directly and exclusively to the 
status of financial support of the ele- 
mentary schools for the two races. 
The data show that elementary schools 
for Negroes are not half as well pro- 
vided for financially in the states 
studied as are the elementary schools 
for whites. Teachers’ average annual 
salaries are smaller; per capita ex- 
penditure for teachers’ salaries when 
based on enrollment and when based 
on average daily attendance are pro- 
portionately less; per capita expendi- 
tures for capital outlay when based 
on enrollment and when based on 
average daily attendance, and aver- 
age value of property per pupil en- 
rolled and per pupil in average daily 
attendance are likewise proportion- 
ately less than the corresponding ex- 
penditures for white elementary 
schools. The educational results of 
such disparities must be obvious. 
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What are the factors that might ac- 
count for these seemingly unjusti- 
fiable conditions? 

One factor that might account for 
the inequitable conditions pictured in 
the foregoing paragraphs is the atti- 
tude of the local school officers re- 
garding the degree to which Negroes 
should share equally with the whites 
in the benefits of the wealth of the 
administrative unit. An analysis of 
the literature shows that the state is 
ostensibly fair in the distribution of 
school funds, since it allows the same 
amount of money for each Negro pu- 
pil as it does for each white pupil, 
but that the local school officials fail 
to distribute the money equally be- 
tween the two races. As has been 
pointed out, fifteen counties in Ar- 
kansas spent less money for current 
expenses of Negro schools than was al- 
lowed by the state. Obviously the 
local school officials are convinced that 
Negroes should not share equally 
with the whites in the matter of ele- 
mentary school support. One of the 
arguments advanced by those who 
hold this opinion is that the Negro 
pays proportionately less in direct 
taxes than the white group, since he 
owns less taxable property. Conse- 
quently, the Negro does not have a 
just claim to an equal per capita 
amount of the educational funds. It 
is not known how general this feeling 
is, but it is known to exist. Those in- 
dividuals who react thus toward the 
problem of financing public education 
disregard several important princi- 
ples: first, it is obvious that the re- 
sponsibility of providing educational 
opportunities should be predicated, 
not upon the basis of race, but should 
be based upon the principle that the 
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money of a state and nation should 
educate the children of a nation, re- 
gardless of race. One does not hear 
similar interpretations regarding the 
foreign element upon whom large 
sums of money must be spent for 
Americanization purposes. The re- 
action is rather, that here is a group 
of individuals who must be Ameri- 
canized in order that the American 
standards of civilization may not be 
lowered. It is not a question as to 
how much in taxes this group pays, 
but rather a question of an immedi- 
ate problem to be solved—the assimi- 
lation of a foreign element. There is 
no sane reason why this same attitude 
cannot be taken with regard to the 
Negro. 

Moreover, those who adopt the 
above principle disregard the whole 
problem of indirect taxation. For 
example, one contributes to the state 
funds from which school funds are 
appropriated when he pays taxes on 
certain luxuries and necessities of life. 
Food products, cigars, soft drinks, 
gasoline and occupation taxes are 
illustrations. For these reasons then, 
if for no other, the uneven distribu- 
tion of funds for elementary school 
purposes revealed in earlier sections 
of this chapter is unfair and demands 
immediate attention. It is not only 
unfair to the Negro in particular, but 
likewise to the general citizenry of the 
United States, since the Negro too, is 
an integral part of that American 
citizenry and tends to lower or raise 
the general level of living conditions 
proportionately to the extent that he 
is uneducated or educated. 

A second factor that might explain 
this situation is the matter of control. 
The public elementary schools, for the 
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most part, are controlled by white citi- 
zens and school officials. These of- 
ficials know or care little of the needs 
of the Negro element and hence are 
indifferent to their educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The fact that polities play a signifi- 
cant part in securing the local school 
administrative positions likewise tend 
to prevent the county superintendent 
from looking at the problem of financ- 
ing public elementary education from 
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the point of view of the needs of the 
whole people rather than a particular 
group of the people. 

These factors, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, constitute the major factors that 
tend to explain existing differences in 
support of elementary schools for the 
two races. The next problem for dis- 
cussion is—what is the proper pro- 
cedure for equalizing these differ- 
ences? The recommended solution 
will be presented in Part III. 


EQUALIZATION OF INEQUALITIES BETWEEN WHITE AND 
NEGRO SCHOOLS 


Amount NEEDED TO EQUALIZE WHITE 
AND NEGRO ScHOOLS 


A pertinent question at this point 
is, how much money is needed to re- 
move the inequalities between the 
white and Negro elementary schools? 
The answer to this question should be 
in terms of, first, the amount of 
money needed to bring the financial 
support of elementary schools for Ne- 
groes up to the level of the present 
financial support of elementary 
schools for whites in the states where 
the dual school system operates; and 
second, the amount of money required 
to bring the financial support of ele- 
mentary schools for both Negroes and 
whites, up to the standards of the 
United States as a whole. Unfor- 
tunately, the standards for the United 
States are not separated for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, hence the 
question will be answered, only in 
terms of the amount of money needed 
to bring the Negroes up to the present 
level of the whites in the states 
studied. 


The lack of available data here, 
again, makes certain limitations neces- 
sary. First, just one phase of school 
costs is considered, namely, total cur- 
rent costs, since data are not sep- 
arated for the two levels for the other 
phases of school costs—eapital outlay 
and debt service. Current expendi- 
tures represent the item of school 
costs for which the largest amount of 
money is spent each year. Therefore, 
the data presented will serve to give 
an impression of the large amount of 
money needed to remove existing in- 
equalities. Data for Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Maryland will be pre- 
sented to illustrate the amount of 
money needed to remove the inequali- 
ties in educational opportunities ex- 
isting between the two races. Second, 
the material presented is only indica- 
tive of the actual amount of money 
needed, since even data characterizing 
total current expenditures are not 
available for each of the states in 
which the dual school system operates. 

In 1980, Louisiana spent $31.41 
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more on each white child enrolled in 
the elementary schools for current 
costs than she spent on each Negro 
child. If Louisiana had spent the 
same amount of money on each Negro 
child enrolled in the elementary 
schools as she did for each white child, 
the Negroes would have received a 
total of $4,281,716.97 more than they 
actually received. Furthermore, if 
tiie same number of Negroes had been 
enrolled in school as_ whites, the 
amount needed to equalize per capita 
current expenditures for the two races 
would have been $5,937,456.70, which 
is $4,552,964.57 more than the amount 
actually spent. This means that 
Louisiana spent in 1930, only 25 per 
cent as much per capita for current 
costs for the elementary schools for 
Negroes as it should have spent, pro- 
vided equality of opportunity is the 
objective sought. 

The amount needed in addition to 
the sum Negroes now receive, in 
order that educational opportunities 
for Negroes may be equal to the 
whites in Louisiana, is $4,281,716.97. 
In like manner the corresponding 
amounts needed in South Carolina in 
1930, and in Maryland in 1930 were 
found to be $8,257,888 and $2,910,- 
780.69, respectively. In the case of 
Maryland, the additional amount 
needed in order to bring the Negroes 
up to the whites was $1,119,202.98 
more than was actually spent, and in 
the case of South Carolina it was 
$6,868,951.66 more than was actually 
spent. In these three states alone, 
the total amount needed to provide 
equal per capita expenditure for cur- 
rent costs for Negroes enrolled in the 
elementary schools as for whites, is 
$17,206,125.39. Of this amount the 
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state actually spent only $4,665.,- 
006.18, which was 27 per cent of the 
amount that it should have spent. In 
other words, it would require $12,- 
541,119.21, in addition to what Ne- 
groes now receive, in order to bring 
them up to the present level of the 
whites in these same states. Add to 
this amount (1) the additional 
amount of money needed to equalize 
the per capita expenditures for cap- 
ital outlay and debt service for the 
two groups, and (2) the amount 
needed to bring both the Negroes and 
the whites up to the per captia aver- 
age for the United States as a whole, 
and a figure results that is almost 
startling in its amount. 

That the data for these three states 
are fairly representative is shown by 
a recent study by McCuistion.** 
This investigation revealed the fact 
that $23,461,999 were spent by ten 
Southern states on publie schools for 
Negroes, during the school year 1929- 
30. This sum was $39,688,052 less 
than the amount Negroes would have 
received, however, if funds had been 
expended equally per pupil without 
regard to race. In other words, Ne- 
groes received only 37 per cent of 
their fair share of public school funds. 
What proposals can be instituted to 
equalize Negro schools in light of the 
large amount of additional money in- 
volved? 


Securina F'uNDs FOR EQUALIZATION 


There are several possible means by 
which the elementary schools for Ne- 
groes might be brought up to the level 
of the whites, as far as financial sup- 

+3 Fred MeCuistion, Financing Schools in 
the South, op cit., p. 18. 
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port is concerned: (1) inereased 
school funds resulting from a re- 
vision of taxing units, tax bases, and 
tax laws, (2) supplementary funds, 
provided by the Negroes themselves, 
(3) philanthropy, (4) equalization 
funds, and (5) federal subsidy. 
These alternatives will be discussed 
at this point. 

Tax Revision.—In the first place, 
there is little doubt in the minds of 
economists that the various systems 
of taxation in the states could be 
profitably overhauled for the benefit 
of all their activities, not the least 
of them being education. Certainly, 
experts on school revenue are con- 
vineed that the whole matter of 
sources of public school revenue could 
be radically revised with considerable 
profit to the school. In fact, at the 
present, time Alabama is just com- 
pleting a thorough survey of its 
economic resources with the aim of 
revising its tax system, with the antici- 
pation of more revenue not only for 
school expenditures, but in general. 
The United States Office of Educa- 
tion is in the second year of a four- 
year national study of school finance. 
From the preliminary reports made 
to date, it is anticipated that certain 
very constructive suggestions looking 
toward additional school revenues will 
be arrived at. There seems to be a 
definite conviction, in general, that a 
revision of existing bases of taxation 
in the light of a thorough study of the 
economic resources of the various 
states will result in additional school 
finance. 

One of the main difficulties in- 
volved in securing sufficient fiscal sup- 
port of schools is found in the ma- 
chinery set up for local support of 
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the schools. In many of the Southern 
states, while the county is the nominal 
local unit, actually the district is the 
unit. In either instance, the defects 
inherent in both of these units are 
obvious. For example, take one in- 
stance, Kentucky. <A study ** of the 
tax rates in various counties of the 
state shows wide disparities in tax 
rates not only within the state as a 
whole, but among districts within the 
same county. Table IV indicates the 
tax rates and current pupil costs for 
ten districts in Carter county.* 
Moreover, the superintendent reports 
that 

More than 40 different tax rates for the 
local support of schools were levied in the 
public school districts of the Commonwealth 
that year [1930]. Rates ranged from 25 
cents to $2.00. The district levying the low- 
est rate expended more per census pupil for 
instruction than did the district levying the 
2.00 rate; in fact, the district levying the 
lowest tax rate expended more per census 
pupil for instruction than did any other 
school district of the commonwealth.3¢ 


TABLE IV 
CarTER County’s TEN DISTRICTS 
Census 
Pupil 
Name of Tax Cost 
District Rate Instruction 
County school . $ 0.75 $13.89 
Willard)... 75 14.02 
Soldier ...... 1.2 14.27 
I 65-5 sina 1.25 15.14 
ORTUEE Fs diss 1.00 17.10 
Olive Hill .. 1.50 17.90 
Hutchins ..... 1.00 19.85 
eee 50 20.57 
Denton ...... 50 28.47 
Grayson ..... 1.25 44.42 


34 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Kentucky, Part I 
(Frankfort, 1931), p. 20. 

85 Ibid., p. 27. 

86 Ibid., p. 22. 
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Delaware and North Carolina are 
recent illustrations of successful at- 
tempts to overcome the disadvantages 
of these smaller units. Delaware,*” 
with the exception of Wilmington, has 
set up the state as the unit, and, as a 
consequence, the resources of the en- 
tire state are behind all schools in the 
state. A minimum salary has been 
instituted which is the same for both 
white and Negro teachers—although 
this was not the case formerly. North 
Carolina has made steps in the same 
direction. She has been experiment- 
ing with a plan which permits the 
state to run the schools for a mini- 
mum of six months. Thus, while the 
achievements in North Carolina are 
not as striking as those of Delaware, 
school terms have been considerably 
increased in many instances, and sal- 
aries have been raised for both white 
and Negro teachers. (This excepts 
the depression year, in which the state 
had to cut salaries 10 per cent or more 
to balance its budget.) 

These examples and the procedures 
implied by them are not offered as 
panaceas for the problem of inade- 
quate fiscal support of schools, but are 
mentioned merely as illustrative of 
the fact that a reorganization of the 
fiscal system of the state, especially as 
it relates to schools, does tend to im- 
prove the situation. Therefore, in 
spite of the fact that the writer does 
not presume to be an expert on school 
revenue, it seems perfectly obvious, 
that an extensive reorganization of 
present systems of school financing 

37 Henry C. Morrison, Financing the Rural 
School, National Society for the Study of 
Education (Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 


Publishing Co., 1931), Thirtieth Yearbook, 
Part I, p. 235. 
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based upon intensive study of each 
state will considerably aid in eliminat- 
ing present inequalities. 

Contributions by Negroes.—In the 
second place, it is the practice in most 
of the Southern states to encourage 
Negroes to contribute money for the 
support of their schools in addition to 
such funds as are collected from them 
in the form of direct and indirect 
taxes. In order to secure school terms 
approaching those of the whites to 
any reasonable degree, Negroes have 
contributed to the salaries of Negro 
teachers. Moreover, the whole Rosen- 
wald building-program is based upon 
the condition that Negroes contribute 
a certain amount toward the erection 
of the school building. Other in- 
stances could be cited, but these are 
sufficient to indicate that Negroes 
have been forced to contribute con- 
siderable funds from their private 
purses to supplement the school-funds 
in their communities. 

It is perfectly obvious that this pro- 
cedure is not only futile, in the light 
of the amount of money needed, but 
it is actually unfair to a group that 
can least afford to be doubly taxed in 
this manner. By no stretch of the 
imagination can one reasonably con- 
elude that the amount of money 
Negroes are able to contribute, in the 
light of the amount that is needed to 
give them school facilities equal to 
those of the whites, can amount to 
anything more than a heroie gesture 
indicative of their interest in the edu- 
cation of their children. On the 
other hand, it is still more evident 
that this practice violates one of the 
basic principles upon which our 
American publi¢e school system is 
predicated; namely, that the state is 
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charged with the responsibility of pro- 
viding for the education of every 
child of legal school age. 

Philanthrophy.—In the third place, 
philanthropy has always interested 
itself in the cause of Negro education. 
The various boards and foundations 
have shown their interest and given 
aid in many ways. The General Edu- 
cation Board has provided scholar- 
ships for teachers and paid the sal- 
aries of many administrative and 
supervisory officials, including the 
supervisor of Negro schools. The 
Rosenwald Fund has helped to build 
schools, and aided in the provision of 
transportation, and of library facil- 
ities. The Jeanes Fund has con- 
tributed the Jeanes teacher. The 
Slater Fund has contributed the 
county training school. And many 
other agencies, such as the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, and the Peabody Fund, 
have contributed in numerous ways to 
the cause of Negro education. 

But, as noble and as gratifying as 
have been the interests and efforts of 
such philanthropic agencies, their 
tangible efforts could never provide 
any considerable means of providing 
the necessary funds to equalize the 
Negro elementary school with that of 
the whites. The force and truth of 
this conclusion are seen in the follow- 
ing facts or considerations: (1) If the 
Rosenwald Fund would give its entire 
capital, it would not equalize the 
situation even for one year. (Note 
that MeCuistion revealed that, in 
1929-30, it would take $39,688,052 
in addition to the sum now received 
by Negroes, to effect equalization for 
only ten Southern states.) (2) If all 
of the philanthropic agencies would 
contribute the present income from 
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their funds, now scattered through 
the entire field of Negro education, 
the amount would not be sufficient to 
equalize the Negro elementary school 
situation in but one state cited in this 
report. (For example, note that it 
would take $4,281,716.97 in Louisiana, 
$6,868,951.66 in South Carolina, and 
$1,119,202.98 in Maryland to make 
the Negro elementary schools equal to 
the white, in addition to the amount 
Negroes now receive.) In the light of 
these considerations, there is only one 
conclusion one could reasonably draw; 
namely, that the efforts of the philan- 
thropie agencies are more valuable as 
stimuli for arousing interest in the 
educational plight of the Negro than 
they are effective as a tangible means 
of bridging the gap between the 
present condition of the Negro school 
and the provision of school facilities 
equal to those of whites in the same 
communities. 

State Equalization Funds.—In the 
fourth place, within recent years, 
many states have recognized the dif- 
ficulties experienced by local units in 
providing a minimum amount of edu- 
cation for the children under its juris- 
diction, and, as a consequence, have 
attempted to minimize, if not elim- 
inate, these difficulties by establishing 
equalization funds. (For a more de- 
tailed discussion of this development, 
see part II of this chapter.) This 
procedure suggests a possible means 
of equalizing schools not only among 
different communities within a state, 
but also between the two races in the 
same community within the state. 
Evidence will be adduced in the dis- 
cussion of the next potential source 
that this assumption is contrary to 
actual fact. It will be seen that in- 
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stead of tending to eliminate inequal- 
ities between the races, the states are 
tending to entrench these disparities 
by setting up procedures in which 
such inequalities are directly partici- 
pated in and fostered by the state— 
a situation which has not hitherto ex- 
isted, since the states, generally, in 
their dealings with the Negro have 
apportioned funds equally, in most 
instances. 

The most outstanding weakness in 
any effort to use equalization funds 
for the purpose of eliminating the dis- 
parities between white and Negro 
schools—aside from the states’ unwill- 
ingness—is found in the small amount 
of money involved in these funds. 
Some idea of the size of these funds 
may be gained from the following 
facts: In Kentucky ** in 1931, for 
example, the total equalization fund 
expended amounts to $630,005.50; in 
Alabama ** in 1930, $900,000.00; in 
Louisiana *° in 1929-30, $360,711.99 ; 
and in Maryland *! in 1931, $526,- 
563.00. Again, when it is realized 
that the disparities between white and 
Negro schools, for current costs alone, 
are $6,868,951.66 for South Carolina, 
$4,552,964.57 for Louisiana, and, $1,- 
119,202.98 for Maryland, one gets 
some idea of the inadequacy of 





38 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Kentucky, Part II 
(1931), op. cit., p. 11. 

89 Annual Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Alabama (Montgomery, 1930), 
p. 219. 

40 John M. Foote, Eighty-First Annual 
Report of the State Department of Educa- 
tion of Louisiana (Baton Rouge, 1929-30), 
Bull. No. 186, p. 33. 

41 Sixty-Fourth Annual Report of State 
Board of Education of Maryland, op. cit., 
p. 8. 
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present equalization funds to help 
materially. It is significant to note 
that they may help. It is not at all 
unlikely that, after a thorough study 
and revision of the taxing systems of 
the various states, this procedure 
might not be used to some advantage. 

Federal Subsidy.—Up to this point, 
four possible means of securing addi- 
tional revenue to raise the level of the 
Negro elementary school to that of the 
white have been discussed. It was 
noted, in the first instance, that upon 
intensive study with consequent re- 
vision of the tax systems of the va- 
rious states, there is every reason to 
hope that considerable additional 
funds might be secured. It has been 
observed, in the second instance, that 
the present practice involving at- 
tempts on the part of Negroes to make 
up this disparity between the white 
and Negro schools from their own 
meager, private means was not only 
unfair, but futile; and could at best 
only indicate their interest in their 
own education. In the third instance, 
it was revealed that, while the efforts 
of philanthropic agencies are highly 
appreciated, they can never span the 
gap between the present condition of 
the Negro elementary school and the 
norm of the white school in the same 
community. It was concluded that 
their greatest contribution was found 
in the stimulation of interest their 
activities occasioned. In the fourth 
instance, it was suggested that the 
equalization funds of the various 
states might be adopted as the general 
procedure of equalization, if they did 
not actually prove, upon revision of 
the fiscal organization of the states, a 
potential source of aid. However, it 
was recognized (and will be noted in 
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detail later) that unless a radical 
change is made in the attitudes of the 
administrators of these funds, little 
aid can be expected from this source. 
In the fifth place, and, finally, the 
most hopeful source from which the 
funds needed to equalize educational 
opportunities for the two races, in the 
states where the dual school system 
operates, appears to be the federal 
government. The writer realizes that 
much difference of opinion exists re- 
garding this point of view. Even so 
distinguished a group as the Majority 
of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education went on record as being 
opposed, in the first instanee, to the 
federal government making special 
grants for the benefit of the education 
for Negroes; and were unfavorably 
disposed, in the second instance, to 
the federal government’s administra- 
tion of any funds that it (the federal 
government) might give to the states 
for educational purposes in general. 

The majority report,** in support 
of the foregoing point of view, stated 
(1) that stimulation by generous 
gifts of private funds, has accom- 
plished more than could be achieved 
by a special grant of federal funds; 
and (2) that the policies regarding 
dependence on local autonomy, and 
regarding federal grants for educa- 
tion in general to be administered by 
the states, will result in more lasting 
benefit to Negroes than would federal 
action directed toward supplying 
quickly any special educational fa- 
cilities for Negroes under federal 
supervision and administration. 

42 National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, Federal Relations to Education (Wash- 


ington: National Capital Press, 1931), Part 
I, p. 25. 
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The arguments advanced by the 
majority report seem plausible enough 
when they are applied to educational 
situations, in general, but they lose 
their force when an attempt is made 
to apply them to the problem of 
equalizing educational opportunities 
for the Negroes, in particular. The 
majority report, itself, points out that 
although the American tradition and 
the federal constitution make educa- 
tion a function of the states, there are 
national responsibilities for education 
which only the federal government 
can adequately meet. In agreement 
with the minority report, the writer 
takes the point of view that the edu- 
eation of the Negro is rightfully 
classified as such a national responsi- 
bility. The arguments advanced by 
the Minority in substantiation of its 
contention that the education of the 
Negro represents a national responsi- 
bility, are classified under two main 
heads: ** (1) the unique moral obliga- 
tion, with reference to the Negro, 
which history imposes upon the fed- 
eral government; (2) the unique fi- 
nancial disadvantage under which the 
publie education of the Negro labors 
in the Southern and border states. 

From a historical viewpoint, the 
problem of educating the Negroes is 
no more a Southern responsibility 
than it is a Western, Eastern, or 
Northern responsibility. The diffi- 
culty grows out of the fact that when 
the federal government freed the 
slaves it met only a portion of its 
obligation. It was most unfair to 


48 David A. Lane, ‘‘The Report of the 
National Committee on Education and the 
Problem of Negro Edueation,’’ THE 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpucATION, 1: 8, Ap 
1, 1932. 
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expect the Southern states to assume 
a nation’s responsibility in the matter 
of educating the newly freed Negroes. 
Special grants on the part of the fed- 
eral government for this purpose, 
should not have been then, nor should 
they now be interpreted as a step on 
the part of the federal government to 
encroach upon states’ rights, but 
rather as an effort to solve a problem 
which should have been of direct in- 
terest to the nation as a whole, and for 
which the federal government was 
more directly responsible than the 
Southern states. Historically, then, 
the responsibility is a national re- 
sponsibility, and, in that sense, 
unique. 

From the point of view of ability 
to support schools, financial studies 
show that the states that are now bear- 
ing the burden of financial support of 
Negro elementary schools, are the 
least able to do so. The results of one 
study will serve to make this clear. 
Norton ** found that, in 1922, the 
seventeen Southern and border states 
ranked below the median of the 
United States in wealth per educable 
child. The highest among the seven- 
teen ranked 26 among the forty-eight 
states. The twelve lowest ranked 
consecutively from thirty-seven to 
forty-eight. Lane ** cites additional 
evidence to show that ‘‘Sheer lack of 
wealth militates against the efforts of 
these states to provide public educa- 
tional facilities comparable to those of 
other sections of the country.’’ *® 
That the Negro has fallen heir to the 
brunt of the financial disabilities of 
the Southern states is disclosed by the 
~ 44 John K. Norton, loe. cit. 

45 David A. Lane, op. cit., pp. 9-12. 

48 Ibid., p. 12. 
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inequalities discussed in parts I and 
II of this chapter. A federal sub- 
sidy, then, is in order, first, because, 
historically, the education of the 
Negro is a national responsibility ; 
and, second, because the Southern 
states are probably too poor to pro- 
vide adequately for their school popu- 
lations. 

Finally, it is difficult to compre- 
hend how the Majority of the National 
Advisory Committee could arrive at 
the conclusion that 


This advance [meaning the advance made 
by Negro education since slavery], stimu- 
lated by generous gifts of private funds and 
directed by patriotic leaders of both races, 
has accomplished in a generation, vastly 
more than could have been achieved by any 
special grant of federal funds, however 
great.47 


This conclusion is still more difficult 
to understand when one considers the 
fact that the best educational facil- 
ities the Negro has, at present, have 
been secured through federal aid. 
Howard University, the only Negro 
institution of real university possi- 
bilities, has received federal aid 
through the major part of its exis- 


tence. The public schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C., are another striking 


refutation of this oracular pronounce- 
ment. Thus, again, from the point of 
view of actual fact, federal subsidy 
recommends itself as an. effective 
agency of equalization. 

It should be noted here that it is 
not intended by those who favor this 
solution of the problem that the fed- 
eral government should be forever 
burdened with this responsibility, but 

47 Federal Relations to Education: Re- 
port of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, op. cit., p. 25. 
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rather that the responsibility be a 
temporary one, diminishing as the 
states become more and more able and 
willing to provide equal educational 
opportunities for both races. The 
minority report agrees with this in- 
terpretation. It says, in part, 


That for a limited number of years the 
federal government shall make to any state 
or states such special grants in aid of the 
development of Negro education therein, 
and in addition to any and all prevailing 
grants in aid of education in general, as 
shall be determined to be wise, ... .48 


Assuming that a federal subsidy is 
granted, how shall it be administered ? 
The minority report recommended 
that the funds be administered by the 
federal government, on some such 
basis as the Morrill Funds are now 
administered. There are several 
reasons for this recommendation. 
First and foremost, many state and 
local school officials have demon- 
strated, in general, that they cannot 
be relied upon to distribute school 
funds equally between the two races. 
Evidence has already been presented 
to show that many county officials 
fail to spend all of the funds allowed 
the Negro by the state for his educa- 
tion. In this connection, it might be 
said that while the states apportion 
the state funds equally on the basis 
of race, they fail to see that the local 
units give the Negro all of the amount 
that they allot him. Many state 
officials stand silently by while local 
school officials, in state after state, 
fail to give the Negro the amount of 
money allowed him out of state funds. 
This is evidence of the fact that many 
state officials, as well as many local 


48 Ibid., p. 113. 
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officials cannot be relied upon to ad- 
minister even federal funds impar- 
tially for the two races, except under 
a strict provision that such funds be 
equally disbursed. 

A more striking illustration of the 
states’ attitude with regard to the 
equal distribution of educational 
funds is revealed through an analysis 
of the regulations governing the dis- 
tribution of the equalization funds. 
Instead of attempting to equalize op- 
portunities by first bringing the Ne- 
groes up to the whites, the principle 
of disparity is further entrenched by 
the specific stipulations of the equali- 
zation laws. The state of Louisiana 
distributes its equalization fund on 
the teacher-basis. It provides for a 
minimum salary of $800 per annum 
for white teachers for a session of 
nine months, and only $300 for each 
Negro teacher for a session of only 
six months.*® This means that each 
white teacher receives $89 per month 
for nine months, while each Negro 
teacher receives $50 a month for six 
months. Clearly the state endorses a 
plan, the operation of which not only 
does not eradicate the inequalities be- 
tween the two races, but facilitates the 
continuance of them. Louisiana is not 
the only state that employs this pro- 
cedure with regard to equalization 
funds. Alabama,*® enacted a law in 
1927, that provides for the distribu- 
tion of the equalization fund also on 
the teacher-basis. The salary schedule 
adopted is presented in Table V. It 
shows that salaries for whites exactly 
double those for Negroes in each type 
of teaching unit. White elementary 


49 John M. Foote, op. cit., p. 11. 
50 Swift and Zimmerman, op. cit., p. 19. 
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school teachers are paid an annual 
salary of $750, Negroes $375. 


TABLE V 


ANNUAL ALLOWANCE PER TEACHER-UNIT, 
STATE OF ALABAMA * 


Annual Allowance 
Per Teaching 
Type of Teaching Unit Unit 
White Negro 
Elementary school teachers $ 750 $ 375 
High school teachers ... 1,400 700 
Elementary principal ... 1,800 900 
Helping teacher (super- 


WEMONUED: 6. 4: sane 'siaivis winle1-9r9 2,400 1,200 
High school principal ... 3,000 1,500 
Vocational agricultural .. 3,000 1,500 


* Alabama General Acts, 1927, No. 382, 
Section 15. 


In striking contrast with the results 
of the distribution of funds when ad- 
ministered by the states, are the re- 
sults of the distribution of funds 
when administered by the federal 
government. The distribution of the 
Morrill Funds is an excellent illus- 
tration.*. On the other hand, the un- 
equal distribution of the Smith-Lever 
Fund, is an excellent illustration of 
what happens to federal funds, when 
grants are made to the states, without 
special stipulation that they be di- 
vided equally between the white and 
Negro schools. They are subject to 
the same disparities as are found in 


the distribution of state and local 
funds. 

In the light of the foregoing discus- 
sion, the writer concludes that the 
source from which the amount of 
money needed to equalize educational 
opportunities for the two races, in the 
states where the dual system operates, 
is federal subsidy, and that such 
funds should be administered by the 
federal government, for the following 
reasons : 

First, historical considerations place 
upon the federal government the 
moral obligation of granting special 
aid to the education of the Negro. 

Second, studies of the financial re- 
sources, the educational burden, and 
the financial and educational practices 
of the Southern states, show that these 
states labor under heavy financial and 
educational disadvantages, and that 
the brunt of these educational disad- 
vantages fall typically upon the 
Negro through inequitable distribu- 
tion of state funds. 

Third, experience and facts show 
that many state and local school of- 
ficials cannot be relied upon to dis- 
tribute funds equally. The Morrill 
Funds, on the other hand, indicate 
that where the federal government 
administers the funds an equitable 
distribution is made. 


IV 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


THE PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 
The purpose of this study has been 
threefold: first, to reveal and empha- 
size the general significance of the 
whole problem of public school finance 
as it pertains to the nation as a whole, 
51 David A. Lane, op. cit., p. 14. 


on the one hand, and as it pertains to 
the states individually, on the other; 
second, to disclose the existing in- 
equalities in the financial support of 
elementary schools for Negroes, as 
compared with white schools in the 
same communities, and to reveal the 
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resultant inequalities in the educa- 
tional offerings afforded; and, third, 
to suggest possible remedies for the 
situation revealed. Accordingly, the 
discussion centered around three main 
points: (1) the significance of the 
problem of financing publie educa- 
tion, in general; (2) the significance 
of financing public elementary schools 
for Negroes, in particular; and (3) 
remedies for the difficulties revealed. 


THE NATIONAL PROBLEM OF SCHOOL 
FINANCE 


It has been found that inequalities 
exist both among and within the 
states, and that adequacy of eduea- 
tional opportunities bears a close re- 
lation to ability to support schools. 
Facts show that wide variations exist 
in the amount of money spent for 
capital outlay, debt service, and the 
various items of current costs in the 
separate states, and that these varia- 
tions definitely affect the educational 
offerings. 

The significance of these inequali- 
ties has been recognized by both the 
federal and state authorities. The 
federal government has passed va- 
rious acts designed to aid the states 
in financing public schools. The Mor- 
rill, and Smith-Hughes acts are illus- 
trations. The states have sought to 
remove inequalities through the estab- 
lishment of equalization funds. At 
least fifteen states enacted new 
equalization laws, strengthened those 
already in force, or increased the ap- 
propriations for equalization grants 
during the biennium 1928-30. 

THE PROBLEM OF FINANCING THE 

NEGRO SCHOOL 

Findings characterizing the in- 

equalities relative to the support of 


Negro schools indicate the following 
conditions. 

Total Current Expenditures.— 
From two to eight times as much 
money per capita is spent for current 
costs for elementary and secondary 
schools for whites as for Negroes. Of 
the seven states for which data were 
available, not one spent as much per 
capita for current costs for Negro 
children enrolled in elementary 
schools as for whites. The range in 
the expenditure for the elementary 
schools for this item was from 16 per 
eent as much for Negroes as for 
whites in Alabama to 84 per cent as 
much in Maryland—inclusive of Bal- 
timore. 

In addition to not receiving any 
part of the local school funds, in 
many instances, Negroes do not al- 
ways receive all of the money allowed 
by the state for the support of their 
schools by virtue of the number of 
Negro educables involved. Such was 
the ease in 50 parishes in Louisiana, 
and in 15 counties in Arkansas, a con- 
dition which is typical in many of 
the Southern states. 

Salaries—In each of the eight 
states for which data describing sal- 
aries were available, the salaries paid 
white elementary school teachers far 
exceeded those paid Negro elementary 
school teachers. In South Carolina 
Negro elementary school teachers were 
paid only 33 per cent as much as 
white elementary school teachers. 
The corresponding per cent for Mary- 
land—inclusive of Baltimore—was 75 
per cent. These percentages de- 
scribe the range in the differences dis- 
closed, for eight states. 

Differences in salaries obtain despite 
the fact that the training of the two 
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groups is, in many instances, the same. 
In Maryland, for example, it is found 
that 94 per cent of the white and 91 
per cent of the Negro elementary 
school teachers hold first grade cer- 
tificates, denoting equal training. 
But in spite of this fact, white county 
elementary school teachers receive an 
average annual salary of $1,199, while 
Negro county elementary school teach- 
ers receive only $635. Moreover, dis- 
parities in salaries far exceed dispari- 
ties in training, where training is not 
equal. For example, Negro rural 
teachers possessed, on the average, 70 
per cent as much training as the white 
rural teacher, but received only 41 per 
cent as much salary.” 

Capital Outlay.—Average per cap- 
ita expenditures for capital outlay 
for elementary schools show the same 
inequalities as expenditures for sal- 
aries and current costs. When ex- 
penditure for capital outlay is based 
on average daily attendance, the range 
in the disparities in expenditure is 
from 22 per cent as much for Negroes 
as for whites in North Carolina to 79 
per cent as much in Oklahoma. 
When expenditure for capital outlay 
is based on enrollment, the range in 
the disparities in expenditure is from 
18 per cent as much for Negroes as 
for whites in South Carolina to 79 
per cent as much in Oklahoma. In 
addition, the average per capita 
value of elementary school property 
in three states was found to be less 
than one-half the average per capita 
value of elementary school property 
for whites. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It has been noted that the problem 
of financing education is national in 


52 Vide: Chapter V. 


scope, and not necessarily bound by 
racial or geographical lines. The 
problem of financing the Negro 
school, however, is a real one, for the 
Negro schools suffer not only all of 
the disadvantages inherent in the 
national problem of school finance, but 
are further disadvantaged by the fact 
that they are not permitted to share 
equally in the educational ad- 
vantages made possible by state and 
local funds. As a consequence, Na- 
gro schools are the ‘‘educational 
slums’’ of every community. The 
problem of the Negro school is still 
further complicated by the fact that, 
for the most part, Negro schools are 
located in those states which can least 
ably support a single system of 
schools. The Negroes, being an im- 
potent minority, are forced to accept, 
in most eases, gross disparities in the 
expenditure of school funds, although 
they are the ones most in need of a 
fair share of public money. There- 
fore, the following conclusions are 
presented in further definition of the 
problem involved. 

First, two factors seem to explain 
the inequitable situation pictured in 
the foregoing summary: (1) the atti- 
tude of the local school officers regard- 
ing the degree to which Negroes 
should share equally with the whites 
in the benefits of the wealth of the 
administrative unit, and (2) the fact 
that public elementary schools, for 
the most part, are controlled by white 
citizens and school officials, who know 
or care little about the needs of the 
Negro group. 

Second, the most logical source 
from which the money can be secured 
to equalize the disparities which the 
Negro suffers, is the federal govern- 
ment. In the first place, while it is 
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generally agreed that an intensive 
study of the fiseal organization and 
management of various states, with 
consequent revision of the tax sys- 
tems of these states, would probably 
result in additional funds for the sup- 
port of publie schools, it is extremely 
doubtful that the amount obtained 
would be sufficient to eliminate the 
present disparities. It has been ob- 
served, in the second instance, that 
the present practice involving at- 
tempts on the part of Negroes to make 
up this disparity between the white 
and Negro schools from their own 
meager, private means was not only 
unfair, but futile, and could at best 
only indicate their interest in their 
own education. In the third in- 
stance, it was revealed that, while 
the efforts of philanthropic agencies 
are highly appreciated, they can never 
bridge the gap between the present 
conditions of the Negro elementary 
school and the norm of the white 
school in the same community. It 
was concluded that the greatest con- 
tribution of these agencies was found 
in the stimulation of interest their 
activities occasioned. In the fourth 
instanee, it was suggested that the 
equalization funds of the various 
states might be adopted as the gen- 
eral procedure of equalization of 
racial disparities, if they did not aec- 
tually prove upon revision of the fis- 
eal organization of the states, a poten- 
tial though meager source of aid. 
However, it was recognized that un- 
less a radical change is made in the 


attitude of the administrators of 
these funds, little aid can be expected 
from this source. Finally, it has been 
shown that historical considerations 
place upon the federal government the 
moral obligation of granting special 
aid for the education of Negroes. 

Third, it appears that such funds 
when and if provided by the federal 
government should be administered 
by some federal ageney. Two reasons 
have been given in support of this 
contention: (1) studies of the finan- 
cial resources, the educational burden, 
and the financial and educational 
practices of the Southern states show 
that these states labor under heavy 
financial and educational disadvan- 
tages, and that the brunt of these 
disadvantages invariably fall upon 
the Negro; and (2) experience and 
facts show that neither state nor local 
school officials have been disposed to 
distribute funds equally to white and 
Negro schools. The Morrill funds, on 
the other hand, indicate that where 
the federal government administers 
the funds a reasonably equitable dis- 
tribution is made. 

Fourth, federal subsidy should be 
looked upon as merely a temporary 
measure designed to operate on a 
basis similar to that of the Rosenwald 
Fund in the ease of aiding the trans- 
portation of Negro pupils. In other 
words, the responsibility should di- 
minish as the states become more and 
more able and willing to provide 
equal educational opportunities for 
both races. 











CHAPTER III 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL 


By Fe.ton G. CLARK 


THE PROBLEM, SCOPE, AND GENERAL PROCEDURE 


THE PROBLEM 


The historic Southern attitude con- 
ceived of public education as being 
mainly for orphans and children of 
the poorer classes. Education was a 
charitable enterprise having virtually 
no state connection. Such a concep- 
tion implied that organization for 
educative purposes would obviously 
be attempted by private agencies ; and 
this was the case. Historically, ele- 
mentary schools for Negroes were ad- 
ministered by private groups, because 
there were no effective public agencies 
to administer them. Moreover, when 
America did find herself becoming 
state-education conscious the South 
was disintegrated by the Civil War 
to the extent that it effected such a 
consciousness comparatively late. 
Furthermore, the attitudes of racial 
friction resulting from the aftermath 
of the Civil War hindered the de- 
velopment of a state educational sys- 
tem which would generally administer 
education affecting Negroes. Excep- 
tions to this may be found in those 
states where Negroes shared in poli- 
tics to the extent that they saw to it 
that members of their own group held 
offices in the emerging state educa- 
tional systems. Louisiana is an ex- 
ample of such a situation, having at 


one time a Negro state superintend- 
ent. But generally Negro education 
was provided for by religious sects 
and philanthropy. There were from 
the outset attempts to introduce pub- 
lie effort, but such effort was very 
feeble in results. It is a funda- 
mental principle of administration 
that where support originates, con- 
trol resides. Hence, to ascertain the 
controlling agencies for early Negro 
education one merely need turn to the 
supporting agencies. Those agencies 
attempting greatest programs were 
specific Episcopal, Catholic, Presby- 
terian, Quaker, and Methodist 
Churehes; the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Board, the American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, the Church of 
Christ, the Lutheran Evangelical 
Synodical Conference of North Amer- 
ica, the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, and the 
United Presbyterian Church. His- 
torically, such agencies not only sup- 
ported and controlled the offerings in 
Negro elementary education and vir- 
tually all other levels, but did much to 
convince the people that public edu- 
cation should be established firmly. 
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Their contributions were many, de- 
spite the fact that by 1875 twenty 
Southern and border states had pro- 
vided (theoretically at least) for the 
establishment of public school sys- 
tems. 

The lack of real public control at 
this time is further seen in the weak- 
ness of many of our present public 
school systems on the one hand, and 
in the persistence of private schooi 
systems on the other. During the 
year 1930-311 the number of Negro 
elementary pupils enrolled in private 
colleges and secondary schools were 
as follows: in private colleges, there 
were enrolled 5,743; in thirty Ala- 
bama private secondary schools, 4,507 ; 
in eleven Arkansas private secondary 
schools, 376; in one Delaware private 
secondary school, 45; in three Florida 
private secondary schools, 522; in 
seventeen Georgia secondary schools, 
2,085; in four Kentucky private 
secondary schools, 294; in seven 
Louisiana private secondary schools, 
568; in three Maryland private sec- 
ondary schools, 162; in twelve Mis- 
sissippi private secondary schools, 
1,714; in one Missouri private sec- 
ondary school, 23; in one New Jersey 
private secondary school, 75; in six- 
teen North Carolina private secondary 
schools, 2,344; in one Ohio private 
secondary school, 65; in three Okla- 
homa private secondary schools, 125; 
in one Pennsylvania private secondary 
school, 125; in twenty South Caro- 
lina private secondary schools, 2,800; 
in six private Tennessee secondary 
schools, 765; in two Texas private 
secondary schools, 137; and in twenty 


1M. N. Work, Negro Yearbook, 1931-32 
(Tuskegee, Alabama: Tuskegee Institute, 
1931), pp. 233-41. 


Virginia private secondary schools, 
1,878. In other words, only one year 
ago private secondary schools fur- 
nished instruction at the elementary 
level to at least 18,349 students. The 
persistence of attendance in these pri- 
vate schools does not necessarily sig- 
nify that publie education is making 
no effort to reach those now attending 
ptivate schools, but it does tend to 
show that there is still a deep con- 
viction as to the positive place of pri- 
vate effort. 

By positive place is meant that pri- 
vate education still holds a conspicu- 
ous place qualitatively in American 
life. That is to say, Negro private 
schools are probably the better schools. 
People still believe in the efficacy of 
private schools; some believe that pri- 
vate schools certainly do as much for 
the education of their children as pub- 
lic schools; some believe that they 
even do more. Some religious sects 
still make every effort at least to 
start the children of their groups in 
their own schools. Public educational 
policy recognizes the significance of 
private effort by approving private 
schools just as though they were pub- 
lie; compulsory attendance laws do 
not compel children to attend public 
schools. 

Despite the conviction referred to 
above, Negro elementary education 
(as with education at all levels and 
for all classes of persons) is a pub- 
licly-controlled enterprise. Today 
2,169,992 Negro children (see Chap- 
ter VII) are enrolled in this pub- 
licly-controlled enterprise. With such 
a vast number of prospective citizens 
in our schools their administration 
becomes a problem of enormous sig- 
nificance. 
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The faith that Americans have in 
formal education is almost startling. 
Not only does America extend educa- 
tional opportunities, but she compels 
their acceptance. During the year 
1927-28, there were approximately 
29,000,000 students enrolled in edu- 
cational institutions; more than 21,- 
000,000 of these were in public elemen- 
tary schools.? Buildings and equip- 
ment constructed at the suggestion 
of a most abstract idea are no longer 
considered anomalies. More than 
600,000 teachers are required to in- 
struct the children taking this first 
long step in education. One educa- 
tor expresses the place given educa- 
tion in our life by defining it as, ‘‘a 
long term investment by the state in 
order that it might perpetuate itself 
and promote its own interests.’’ Edu- 
cation is thus seen to be a definite 
process giving to the ‘‘immature’’ 
individuals the selected experiences 
which will fit the mold of the Ameri- 
can type. 

If education is to oceupy the place 
of importance that the above facts 
indicate, it follows that its control is 
a serious problem. Machinery can 
build or destroy—its course lies in 
its proper direction. The problem of 
administration is essentially that of 
so organizing and directing the schools 
that they may fulfil the purposes de- 
signed by their founders. 

Administration assumes even a 
more important role when one re- 
members that here in the United 
States there are many social condi- 
tions in utter need of reform. Chief 
among these is that of adjustment in 
matters of racial relationship—espe- 
cially where the Negro is concerned. 


2 Biennial Survey of Education, 1926-28. 
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The Negro in the United States is a 
product of circumstances which have 
made him one of the very perplexing 
problems of life. As a result he 
shares no where in the complete privi- 
leges of citizenship. If our ideals are 
to remain, we must remedy these con- 
ditions that abrogate the Negro’s full 
citizenship. If education, the ele- 
mentary level included, is to be in 
practice what it is in theory, it must 
be so controlled that sight will not be 
lost of the theoretical ideal. 

It would seem as though a discus- 
sion of the status of the administra- 
tion of elementary schools for Negroes 
logically hinges upon two issues: (1) 
the extent to which these schools are 
being controlled in terms of generally 
accepted principles of educational 
administration; and (2) the extent to 
which the products of the administra- 
tive system (such as, adequate teach- 
ers, adequate buildings and equip- 
ment, adequate curricula, adequate 
support, ete.), are desirable. The first 
issue does not necessarily involve a 
separate treatment of the Negro school 
situation; the second issue does. 

This discussion will consider only 
the first issue. It will raise the ques- 
tion, ‘‘To what extent are elementary 
schools for Negroes being controlled 
in terms of generally accepted prin- 
ciples of educational administra- 
tion?’’ More specifically, the purpose 
of this discussion is to present and 
evaluate the theories and practices in- 
volved in the general administration 
of elementary schools for Negroes. 
Theory involves the reflection upon 
practices: drawing away from them, 
looking into them, arriving at gen- 
eralizations which would tend ration- 
ally to explain their existence. It 
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must be admitted from the outset that 
within this discussion there cannot be 
an adequate presentation of the 
theories underlying the administra- 
tion of elementary schools for Ne- 
groes. Many of these are un- 
expressed, but are implicit in the 
practices themselves; they are so 
definitely bound to other factors that 
it is difficult to abstract them from 
the total situation. Moreover, the ap- 
parently obvious theories underlying 
any phase of Negro education are of 
sufficient number and complexity to 
justify a separate treatment within 
themselves. A further complication 
is that theory is usually a mental plan 
designed to explain and agree with 
concrete situations; but in the realm 
of Negro education there is inevitably 
a wide gap between theory and prac- 
tice. The same state educational re- 
port which begins with a quotation 
on democracy in education, establish- 
ing this principle as its theme, will 
outline an equalization scheme which 
discriminates against all Negro teach- 
ers on principle— if this can be called 
principle. Every other item of the 
report (expenditures, length of school 
term, type of buildings, quality and 
quantity of equipment, and all), 
shows similar inconsistency. Never- 
theless, some attempt will be made to 
present implicitly or explicitly the 
views and speculations regarding the 
practices concerned in the adminis- 
tration of elementary schools for Ne- 
groes. 

Practice involves the actual condi- 
tions existing with regard to the oper- 
ation of elementary schools for Ne- 
groes. Whereas theory is concerned 
with the thoughts and ideals about 
Negro elementary education ; practice 


is concerned with the actual facts in 
the case. Obviously, much more can 
be said for existing practice in ele- 
mentary education for Negroes. 
What state boards of education, state 
superintendents, state agents for Ne- 
gro schools, Jeanes supervisors, county 
boards of education, county superin- 
tendents, agents of philanthropic or- 
ganizations, and ‘‘key’’ Negroes do 
for the direction of Negro elementary 
education are observable phenomena. 
So are such factors as, the length of 
the school term, the expenditures for 
Negro elementary education, the num- 
ber of persons on a school board, 
the duties of school officials as pre- 
seribed by law, and the like. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


This discussion will be limited to 
obtainable data regarding the admin- 
istration of Negro elementary schools 
existing in those states which provide 
separate schools for white and Negro 
children. As has been pointed out 
elsewhere,’ twenty-six states provide 
separate schools for white and Negro 
children either legally or extra- 
legally. No attempt will be made to 
discuss the administration of specific 
realms as the administration of fi- 
nance, of the physical plant, or of in- 
struction; the discussion will concern 
itself only with the activities of gen- 
eral administrative groups and offi- 
cers, such as boards of education, state 
superintendents, county superintend- 
ents, state supervisors, county super- 
visors, and special supervisors. 

The sources of data utilized in this 
discussion are school reports of state 
and county officers, bulletins of the 


8 Vide: Introductory Chapter of this pub- 
lication. 
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United States Office of Education, spe- 
cial surveys, school laws, interviews, 
and the personal experiences of the 
writer. Many elements affecting the 
operation of Negro elementary schools 
are not in a tangible form, hence, in 
several cases, logical inferences are 
made from the best observable data. 
The pertinent facts of these sources 
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are presented and interpreted in 
terms of certain guiding principles 
derived from best practice, and from 
the expressions of authorities. Of- 
ficial reports, authoritative opinion, 
and personal experience should result 
in the presentation of a fairly valid 
picture of the problem. 


PRESENT STATUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL OF 
THE NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


As other public elementary schools, 
the Negro elementary schools are ad- 
ministered through the state. The 
federal government assumes no con- 
trol other than in instances involving 
special federal appropriations. 
Hence, the state becomes the unit for 
administering not only the Negro 
elementary schools, but all other pub- 
lic schools. In theory and in practice, 
the machinery for controlling these 
schools consists of a state board of 
education with an executive officer 
controlling directly or through the 
principle of delegation, depending 
upon what is best for the particular 
ease concerned. Such provisions are 
in keeping with accepted principles of 
administration. 


Tue State BoarD oF EDUCATION 


All of the states which provide 
legally or extra-legally for separate 
elementary education have state 
boards of education. An examination 
of the duties and powers of these 
boards as provided by law shows that 
the states concerned are in agreement 
in principle as to the work of these 
boards. Moreover, the duties and 
powers as specified conform to ap- 


proved administrative theory and 
practice. Statutes show that the 
board is a legislative body, and that 
the commissioner of education (or of- 
ficer of similar title) is the executive 
officer. The board has general over- 
sight and control of the public schools 
(exceptions obtaining in some cases 
where separate governing bodies are 
provided for separate institutions or 
groups of institutions, viz., the state 
university, or teachers’ colleges) ; in 
some cases, it selects the chief state 
school officer, determines his powers 
and duties, and the functions of the 
state department of education under 
his direction; it adopts necessary 
regulations regarding education, rela- 
tive to matters as school buildings 
and equipment, courses of study, com- 
pulsory education, certification of 
teachers, school records and reports, 
special education activities, ete.; it is 
charged with knowing the educational 
needs of the state and determining 
educational policies consistent with 
legality ; and it coordinates the activi- 
ties of the various educative units of 
the state. Legally as far as duties and 
powers are concerned, the boards of 
the states concerned are functioning 
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in such a manner as to insure ef- 
fective control of the Negro elemen- 
tary schools. 

In the states where Negro educa- 
tion is a strongly felt problem, with 
one exception the boards are ap- 
pointed by the governor, elected by 
the people, or both. The exception is 
Virginia; here, three members are 
chosen by the state senate, two by the 
state board, and three are ex-officio 
members. Elective or appointive 
boards are favorable, although the 
tendency is toward appointive boards. 
The one principle to bear in mind is 
that whatever the method of selection, 
the members should be representative. 
It is here that a point may be made, 
partially placing the responsibility for 
the ineffectiveness in the operation 
of Negro elementary schools. If the 
state board is to determine policies 
for the citizens of the state it should 
be adequately representative of its 
constituency. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that persons of any espe- 
cial group as such should be chosen 
as board members, but it does imply 
that the Negro (along with all others) 
should be equitably considered. There 
is every reason to believe that this is 
not the case. There must be some 
relationship with a state policy when 
a statement can be made such as the 
one that follows (it is taken from the 
Florida survey of 1929, but the tenor 
of similar surveys in other Southern 
states is the same) : ‘‘In general, one 
finds little, if any real interest in the 
Negro schools on the part of the white 
people, either officials or others. The 
majority are wholly indifferent, some 
are mildly interested, while quite a 
large number are hostile to any sub- 
stantial efforts to provide adequate 


educational facilities for Negroes.’’ 
However, the report indicates that 
one hopeful sign is that, ‘‘The state 
authorities, educational and others, 
are as a general rule more friendly 
toward Negro education than are the 
local authorities.”” When one con- 
siders the personnel of the Florida 
survey staff, he does not doubt the 
validity of any of its observations. 
Too frequently survey reports have 
been legalized expressions of preju- 
dice, hopes, or opinions, tending to 
grouch or gush rather than face real- 
ity. But there is no doubt about the 
Florida survey statement; moreover, 
a further examination of its personnel 
reveals that an appreciation for the 
Southern background was not lacking. 

Can there be real representation of 
the Negro constituency in the light of 
such an observation? Perhaps a bet- 
ter state of affairs might exist by pro- 
curing the services of Negroes (also 
representative persons) upon the state 
boards; perhaps by allowing the con- 
stituency to have a greater voice in 
choosing board members; or perhaps 
by procuring the services of persons 
who have more than a casual appre- 
ciation of the Negro generally. Any- 
way, there is every reason to believe 
that much improvement in the Negro 
elementary school situation might be 
made through better methods of select- 
ing those persons who will determine 
educational policies. As will be 
pointed out later, there are evidences 
in some states of a sincere desire to 
consider Negro education more se- 
riously. But the consideration has not 
resulted in adequate practical ex- 
pression. Almost incredible prog- 
ress has been made, but many condi- 
tions are still undesirable. 
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Ex-officio members are found on 
the state boards of eighteen Southern 
and border states. In one case the 
entire board is composed of ex-officio 
members. If the ex-officio members 
happen to be representative, no harm 
is done; but, such is usually not the 
ease. The type of training and ex- 
perience necessary for a particular 
political (or other) office is not neces- 
sarily the type demanded in edu- 
cational leadership; the two may 
really be antithetical. This is espe- 
cially seen in the Negro situation 
where polities determines school poli- 
cies—to the detriment of the Negro; 
inasmuch as he (the Negro) is a politi- 
cal non-entity, he is considered least 
or not at all. For example, a board 
of education composed of politicians 
elected by a white constituency (as is 
the case in the strictly Southern states 
having elective boards) would be re- 
sponsible for a state equalization 
program which usually discriminates 
against Negro teachers. In so doing, 
the board would not only please its 
political constituency, but such an act 
would be an occurrence which the Ne- 
gro group could not prevent. The 
non-Negro constituency elected the 
board members; they must reward 
(or as they would say, represent) 
their electors. Thus, the principle of 
ex-officio state board members is far 
more detrimental to the Negro situa- 
tion than it is to the general educa- 
tional situation. 

Other issues usually creating prob- 
lems are, the size of the board, the 
term of office of members, and the 
methed of retaining members. No 
issues peculiarly affecting Negro edu- 
cation are raised by these problems. 
Relatively small boards, serving fairly 

10 


long and overlapping terms, are 
equally good for Negro and other 
schools. And, the tendeney is in 
this direction. In the Southern and 
border states the size of state boards 
ranges from three to thirteen mem- 
bers; the average tends toward about 
eight members. 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


With the exception of Tennessee, 
virtually all of the Southern states 
follow the unfortunate practice of 
choosing the state superintendent by 
the method of popular election. This 
practice jeopardizes the best educa- 
tional interest of the state generally, 
and is especially detrimental to the 
Negro school situation. Again, the 
factor of the Negro’s political non- 
entity defeats the promotion of his 
welfare. As recently as two years 
ago, a candidate for office had as a 
major plank in his platform a re- 
trenchment program in Negro edu- 
cation. He gave no justification for 
his point-of-view other than that too 
much money was being spent upon 
the education of Negroes (in the state 
concerned only $7.84 was expended 
that year for each Negro child of 
school age and $40.64 was expended 
the same year for every other child of 
school age).* Fortunately though, 
chance (as far as the Negro is con- 
cerned) in several instances has 
brought strong educational leaders to 
the state superintendency. It is not 
uncommon now to hear a voice as that 
of Superintendent T. H. Harris of 
Louisiana, who in a public address,° 


4Fred MecCuistion, Financing Schools in 
the South, 1930 (Nashville, 1930), passim. 

5 Louisiana Colored Teachers’ Journal 
(Baton Rouge, 1930), 3: 23. 
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emphasized his ideal of an elemen- 
tary school taught by competent 
teachers in every community in his 
state (Louisiana), and high schools 
and colleges for all who may be able 
to profit by attending them. ‘‘The 
result of such a program,’’ said he, 
‘‘would be real universal education in 
Louisiana bringing material and im- 
material wealth, because educated 
people are ambitious people; they 
want to do something and produce 
something. ’’ 

The evolution of the chief state 
school officer is well known to all 
students of school administration. 
One merely need say that with the 
demand of modern life the routine- 
worker type of superintendent can- 
not perform efficient service. Such 
factors as the increase in population, 
in number of teachers employed, in 
number of school districts, in the 
powers of the superintendent, and in 
school support—all these have de- 
manded services such as no one per- 
son can give. As a result of this the 
present-day superintendent must dele- 
gate much of his administrative work 
to agents who will effect the special 
types of services for which he is re- 
sponsible. Such agents are usually 
known as the state department of edu- 
cation. These state departments of 
education touch Negro education at 
two points: (1) through the activi- 
ties of those staff-members who admin- 
ister certain phases of education gen- 
erally, (2) through the activities 
of those staff members who administer 
education exclusively for Negroes. 
The work of the first group is obvious. 
The work of the second group con- 
sists of those activities engaged in by 
persons known by such titles as: 


State Agent for Negro Schools, 
Assistant State Agent for Negro 
Schools, Supervisor of Negro Elemen- 
tary Schools, State Rosenwald Agent, 
State Industrial (Negro) Supervisor, 
State Jeanes Supervising Teacher, 
Jeanes Supervising Teacher, Super- 
visor of Colored Schools, Director of 
Negro Education, Assistant Director 
of Negro Edueation, and Special 
Rural School Agent in Negro Eduea- 
tion. Four of these offices are found 
in Alabama, one in Arkansas, one in 
Florida, two in Georgia, two in 
Louisiana, one in Maryland, two in 
Mississippi, one in Missouri, three in 
North Carolina, two in South Caro- 
lina, one in Texas, one in Virginia, 
and one in West Virginia. Although 
the work of these staff-members is 
largely supervisory there is much 
that they do which is of an admin- 
istrative nature, hence, their inclusion 
in this diseussion. 


THE STATE AGENT FOR NEGRO SCHOOLS 


By far, the state agent for Negro 
schools ° is the most important official 
in the entire system, as far as Negro 
education is concerned. The only ex- 
ceptions are in instances where states 
contain unusually large cities. But 
this is no exception to the general 
practice in our American public 
school system of allowing much free- 
dom to the city school district. Usu- 
ally the cities deserve this freedom 
through merited progress. The state 
agent for Negro schools is really a 
sort of state commissioner of Negro 
education. Although in theory his 
work is supervisory, his ideas carry 

6 The salaries of these state agents are 


paid in whole or in part by the General 
Edueation Board. 
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the same weight as though he were in 
actuality the state commissioner of 
education. There is no necessary 
quarrel because of this practice inas- 
much as the powers exercised are dele- 
gated by the chief state school officer. 
The only occasions for real concern 
are those instances where the state 
agent for Negro schools is given such 
broad powers that he may act out of 
complete accord with the best educa- 
tional policies, state and otherwise. 
It must be remembered that the office 
coneerned came into existence because 
certain problems arose which the 
chief state school officer alone could 
not solve. Merely creating another 
office and utilizing the services of one 
or two persons is hardly making the 
situation better. In the case of Ne- 
gro education, a complete separate 
system of education is maintained cut- 
ting across all the fields of educational 
endeavor. Just as this responsibility 
is too great for one person in other 
groups it is too great for one person 
where the Negro group is concerned. 
There have been occasions tending to 
show that this idea is overlooked. 
One must be extraordinary, both intel- 
lectually and intelligently, to speak 
with certainty concerning the admin- 
istering of programs of education in 
schools ranging from the university 
down to the lowest school. Yet, this 
is the responsibility not only granted 
but delegated to many of the state 
agents for Negro schools. Some are 
showing their consciousness of the 
problem by devoting a major portion 
of their work to a particular unit of 
the school system for a given period 
of time. For example, Louisiana’s 
corps of officers is devoting the pres- 
ent year and the next in the improve- 
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ment of certain of the state’s elemen- 
tary schools. 

Despite the problems yet unsolved 
these state agents for Negro schools 
are responsible for a vast amount of 
progress in Negro elementary educa- 
tion, as well as in all other types. 
They generally came upon the scene 
when publie education for Negroes 
was an experiment—if not an unde- 
sirability. Many were looked upon 
as traitors to the ‘‘Southern tradi- 
tion’’ and suffered not only an 
obstruction of their educational pro- 
grams, but personal humiliation. 
Fortunately, that day has about 
passed and the office of state agent 
for Negro schools is regarded as sig- 
nificantly as are the others in the 
state department. Increasingly, it is 
attracting the type of person who has 
demonstrated his worth as a real edu- 
cational leader. Among other states, 
North Carolina serves adequately as 
an illustration of this point. Its agent 
for Negro schools has been asked 
to contribute by way of platform, pen, 
and performance to the work of our 
most significant educational and other 
organizations. His advice is sought 
nationally where matters of Negro 
education are concerned. This advice 
is given as that of an educational ex- 
pert; not as one connected with 
‘*second-rate’’ education. 

These agents perform many duties 
involving some degree of administra- 
tive activity. They make surveys of 
the Negro schools of the state; plan 
with authority educational policies 
for these schools; explain their plans 
to other officials when approval is 
legally necessary ; educate other state 
officials in terms of their newer ideas; 
familiarize the state officials with the 
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needs of the schools; interpret the 
feelings and thoughts of the com- 
munity to the state officials; and in- 
terpret the feelings and thoughts of 
the state officials to the community. 
Valuable aid has been given Negro 
education through the establishment 
of key-contacts by these state agents 
for Negro schools. On many occa- 
sions they have reached influential 
persons who were not accessible to 
local school officials. These agents 
have persisted in the face of dis- 
couraging circumstances ultimately 
triumphing—the triumph manifesting 
itself in terms of new buildings for a 
Negro elementary school, an addi- 
tional room for an existing element- 
ary school, a lengthened school term, 
the employment of an additional 
teacher, an increase in salary, or 
an increase in the general support 
for the schools. For three years one 
of these agents’ has dared publish a 
list of county and state allotments for 
each educable showing what the local 
officials showld have spent and what 
they actually did spend. It is through 
his constant exposé of unjust dis- 
crepancies that many local school dis- 
tricts have checked these unfair prac- 
tices. Such reforms can be instituted 
by state officials largely because of 
their vision (as compared with that of 
local authorities) and because of their 
being removed from the influence of 
cheap local politics. Inecurring the 
displeasure of local citizenry is far 
less effective in the case of the state 
official than it is in the case of the 
local official. As will be pointed out 
later, the real problems of Negro edu- 
cation are more of a local than a 


7 The Lowisiana Colored Teachers’ Jour- 
nal, op. cit. 
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state nature. No Southern state is 
even fairly adequately providing com- 
pletely for Negro education; but the 
state as a unit is proportionally mak- 
ing greater effort than are its sub- 
divisions. 


THe County Boarp or EpucATION 


The sub-divisions of the state 
created to facilitate the administra- 
tion of its education are the same for 
Negro elementary education as for all 
other kinds of elementary education 
in the states concerned. In those 
Southern and border states where 
there is a consciousness of Negro edu- 
cation, are found the township, 
county, and district units for local 
control. But in those areas most con- 
cerned with Negro education, the 
county system prevails. This is due 
to the fact that these areas are in 
the South and the county system is 
virtually typical of the South. As 
has been generally mentioned in the 
literature of educational administra- 
tion various factors favored the de- 
velopment of the county system as 
over and against other systems. The 
climate of the South was conducive to 
the development of extensive agri- 
culture; large plantations obtained 
rather than small plots characteristic 
of the older parts of the country. 
There was comparative sparsity of 
population; the aristocratic attitude 
was logically dominant. These con- 
ditions produced the county unit for 
control which has come to be (with 
the exception of the city district) the 
most generally approved type of unit 
for the local administration of the 
states’ schools. There are some ex- 
ceptions in certain areas of the South, 
and these exceptions are especially 
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felt in the administration of educa- 
tional offerings to the Negro children 
of elementary school age. The prob- 
lems created by these exceptions will 
be discussed later. 

The county superintendent and the 
county board of education constitute 
the essentials of county educational 
administration. The same types of 
principles should govern the organ- 
ization and work of the county board 
of education that govern the work of 
the state board of education. Cub- 
berley has pointed out ® that for the 
county unit system to function prop- 
erly, there must be legal abolition of 
the district system of school adminis- 
tration; and a county board of edu- 
cation of from five to seven members 
to be elected from the county school 
district at a regular state-wide school 
election—elected preferably at large, 
but may be by districts, having the 
same functions and powers as a city 
board of education for a city. Fur- 
thermore, this county board of edu- 
eation should select the county su- 
perintendent of schools for a period 
of from three to five years; fix his 
salary; and free him from political 
and residence requirements as is done 
in the selection of a city superintend- 
ent of schools. This county superin- 
tendent of schools should be the ex- 
ecutive officer of the county board of 
education, serve as its secretary, and 
be the recognized professional and 
executive head of the educational sys- 
tem of the county. As far as the 
power of the county board of educa- 
tion is concerned it should 


. .. have control of all schools within the 


8 Elwood P. Cubberley, State School Ad- 
ministration (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1927), p. 231. 


county, outside of independent city school 
districts; it should have power to establish 
and consolidate schools, make all repairs, 
buy and sell buildings and real estate, erect 
new school buildings, establish high schools 
and special schools, determine and change 
as needed the attendance-district lines within 
the county school district, furnish all sup- 
plies and janitor service, employ all teachers 
and principals for the schools, employ su- 
pervisors of instruction, fix the salaries of 
all employees, approve of courses of study 
and adopt text books for the schools of the 
county, and in general have control and 
management of all the schools of the county, 
acting in most matters only on recom- 
mendation of the county superintendent of 
schools.9 


This county board of education should 
‘‘approve the annual budget of ex- 
penditures for maintenance and out- 
lays for schools of the county, notify 
the county tax-levying authorities of 
the amount of county school tax, as 
well as any special or sub-district 
taxes to be levied.’’ !° 

The above principles, if carried 
into effect will insure the proper 
functioning of a county board of edu- 
cation to the extent that it admin- 
isters adequately all the schools 
within its jurisdiction—Negro ele- 
mentary schools included. 

When one seeks the application of 
the above principles in the counties 
of states where Negro elementary 
education is a major issue, he finds 
fairly general regard for them. One 
of those most lacking in acceptance 
is that of legal abolition of the dis- 
trict system of school administration. 
Cubberley has showed *? that Louis- 
iana, Kentucky, Georgia, and Mary- 
land, are nearer the stage of evolving 


9 Tbid., p. 232. 
10 Ibid. 
11 Ibid. 
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a complete county-unit of local con- 
trol, but there is evidence indicating 
that the ideal has not been reached in 
some of these cases. 

So complicated is the problem in 
Texas that the biennial report of the 
Texas State Department of Educa- 
tion '? 1928-1930 devotes an entire 
section to the controversy which has 
arisen due to the local district prob- 
lem. The political problem is seen to 
be very acute, bringing a more sig- 
nificantly acute educational problem. 
A similar report from a Southern 
border-state ** shows the problems 
created by the presence of graded 
school districts. It is seen that the 
schools of these districts ‘‘labor under 
great disadvantages with reference to 
finances, the securing of qualified 
teachers and other things necessary 
for the operation of [an] approved 
elementary ... school system.’? A 
recent survey of Negro education in 
certain counties of Arkansas * deerys 
the ill effects of educational adminis- 
trative units within the county. It is 
stated that: 


It is impossible to secure unity of action 
with such a divided administration. Un- 
equal educational opportunities naturally 
result from such disorganization. [More- 
over], there is but little unity of purpose 
among the different boards so as to provide 
for the greatest amount of opportunity for 
children of the county with the money avail- 
able for the support of the schools. Most 


12 Bienniel Survey of Education for the 
State of Texas, 7: 15-19, No. 8, Mr 1931, 
pp. 15-19. 

13 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of Ken- 
tucky (June, 1930), pp. 7-11. 

14°*A Survey of Negro Education in 
Nevada County, Arkansas; Little River, 
Arkansas; and Jefferson County, Arkansas’? 
(Little Rock, 1931), Chap. II, pp. 3-5. 
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of the districts are compelled to buy sup- 
plies and equipment in small amounts, neces- 
sitating excessive prices. Owing to the 
great variation in revenue available and the 
type of opportunity afforded, some districts 
at the end of the schoo] year are deeply in 
debt. In fact, in the management of the 
school as a business enterprise, we find an 
army of generals and no privates. We find 
nobody with ability to plan a school system 
whose function is to purchase the maximum 
amount of educational opportunity for all 
the children of the county with the funds 
available. 


Surveys which have been made in all 
other Southern and border states 
utilizing the district system have in- 
dicated as those above that it should 
be abolished other than in cities. 
Thus it is seen that the work of all 
types of elementary schools is being 
jeopardized in those states still cling- 
ing to the district idea. The above 
sample illustrations are taken from 
references to both white and Negro 
schools, a fact which is significant to 
those interested in the control and 
direction of educational offerings. 
The general practice in the South- 
ern states, most directly concerned 
with Negro education, regarding the 
selection of members of county boards 
is that of election by the people. The 
rarest exception, as pointed out by a 
recent survey,’® is found in Missis- 
sippi. Here, the county superintend- 
ent himself chooses the county board 
of education. As mentioned earlier, 
the principles of election or appoint- 
ment of county-board-of-education 
members are in keeping with best edu- 
cational administration. The desire 
is that these members should be repre- 
sentative. But when the actual test 


15 Public Education in Mississippi (Jack- 
son, 1926). 
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is applied, one finds that these boards 
are not representative, as far as the 
welfare of the Negro is concerned. 
In most eases the office of county of- 
ficials is political, but in the separate- 
school states the Negro and active- 
participation-in-politics don’t mix 
very well. The strength of the 
county as manifested by its ability to 
do largely as it pleases ignoring the 
Negro constituency is seen rather 
vividly in financial matters. The 
states actually distribute the school 
funds on the basis of educables, or 
on the basis of some other unit, with- 
out regard to racial group, but the 


counties use these amounts in propor- - 


tions as they desire, which is generally 
to the disadvantage of the Negro. 
For example, as is elsewhere indicated 
in this yearbook,'® fifteen Arkansas 
counties (1927-28) spent $24,000 less 
money on Negro schools than was 
actually appropriated by the state for 
Negro pupils in these counties. More- 
over, no local school funds were used 
in supporting the schools of these fif- 
teen counties. Such cases are not 
limited to Arkansas alone; they are 
found throughout the Southern states, 
in varying degrees. 

McCuistion’s study,’? Financing 
Schools in the South, 1930, presents 
illustrations of this point. He finds 
that there were wide discrepancies 
in the amounts due each pupil with- 
out regard to race and the actual 
amount received for each colored pu- 
pil. In Oklahoma, Negro pupils re- 
ceived 79 per cent of the funds due 
them; in Maryland, 71 per cent; in 
North Carolina, 48 per cent; in 
Texas, 45 per cent; in Arkansas, 40 

16 Vide: Chap. II, this publication. 

17 Fred McCuistion, op. cit., passim. 
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per cent; in Virginia, 39 per cent; 
in Alabama, 36 per cent; in Louis- 
iana, 33 per cent; in Florida, 31 per 
cent; in Georgia, 28 per cent; in 
South Carolina, 22 per cent; and in 
Mississippi, 21 per cent. 

Suggested methods of remedying 
such undesirable conditions take one 
of three forms: (1) there might be 
county boards composed entirely of 
Negroes who would be responsible for 
the administering of Negro schools; 
(2) there might be county boards 
legally designed to insure a certain 
proportion of Negro membership ; and 
(3) there might be county boards 
representative of all the people. At 
least two states—Oklahoma and Ken- 
tucky—are experimenting with the 
first suggestion, and although the 
types of Negro boards obtaining are 
largely products of local situations 
the idea of a Negro board is the most 
common element of thinking. Hence, 
whatever may be said for or against 
either of these cases is sufficiently 
general to apply in many respects to 
other possible situations. 

Kentucky maintains three types of 
districts for the operation of its 
schools, namely, the county school 
unit, the city school district, and the 
graded school districts. The graded 
school districts include cities or towns 
of the fifth and sixth classes, i.e., non- 
incorporated towns and other com- 
munities that have been authorized 
by legislative acts to operate and 
maintain the so-called graded school 
districts. Under such provisions, it is 
easily seen that such a school district 
might exist within an area containing 
only Negro residents. As would be 
expected the people of these districts 
elect their boards of trustees who are 
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responsible to the residents of these 
graded school districts for the policies 
of administration and supervision of 
their schools. A few of these dis- 
tricts employ superintendents for the 
entire year, but most of them employ 
a graded school principal who works 
for nine months in the year and there- 
after is not on salary and is not in 
position to render assistance or serv- 
ice to the board of trustees. Most of 
the graded school districts have no 
administrative heads.‘* These graded 
school districts are not functioning 
adequately in the cases of either the 
white or Negro situations, and, as 
far as support is concerned, the 
Negro-controlled districts suffer more. 
A state officer in Kentucky, writes: 7° 
At Hopkinsville, Hickman, Earlington, and 
Shelbyville we have colored boards of edu- 
cation in control of the colored schools. 
These schools receive the per capita from 
the state and local tax on such proportion 
of valuation of corporations as the colored 
school census of those districts. We have 
about two hundred graded common school 
districts whose taxes are levied for white 
schools only. The colored schools in those 
districts are supported by rural taxation of 
their respective counties. Drawing the race 
line in taxation is in violation of our state 
and federal constitutions and is vicious for 
colored education in the state. 


At first glance it would seem as 
though the principle of Negro boards 
is undesirable if Kentucky’s experi- 
ence is to serve as the determiner. 
However, such a conclusion is not 
valid for at least two reasons: first, in 
Kentucky there is general dissatis- 
faction with the operation of the 
schools in white-controlled graded 
school districts, as well as in Negro- 


18 W. C. Bell, Department of Education, 
Ky., 1929. 
19 Private correspondence. 
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controlled ones; second, the powers 
given by Kentucky to its white-con- 
trolled graded school districts are 
greater than those given to its Negro- 
controlled graded school districts. 
Oklahoma presents an interesting 
situation. Seventy of its districts 
have Negro school boards. In such 
districts *° the Negroes outnumber the 
whites. In other school districts in 
which schools are maintained for 
Negroes, the whites are more nu- 
merous. In such districts the schools 
for Negroes are the minority schools 
or ‘‘separate’’ schools. The districts 
having Negro school boards are gov- 
erned by the statutes applicable to all 
school districts. The Negroes elect 
their school board members. The 
school board employs teachers, makes 
the annual estimate or budget, con- 
tracts for supplies, and performs all 
other duties imposed by law on school 
district officers. The schools for 
whites in such districts, being the 
minority schools are the ‘‘separate’’ 
schools in those districts. There are 
approximately twenty such ‘‘sepa- 
rate’’ schools for whites in Oklahoma. 
The ‘‘separate’’ schools are county 
schools. They form an _ absolute 
county unit. They are supported by 
a tax on all of the property in the 
county. The county superintendent 
makes the estimate or budget, employs 
teachers, purchases supplies and pro- 
vides buildings for the ‘‘separate’’ 
schools under his supervision. The 
boards of education in the independ- 
ent districts make the estimates, em- 
ploy teachers, purchase supplies and 


20 Thirteenth Biennial Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Oklahoma, 1980 (Oklahoma City, 
1930), p. 75. 
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provide buildings for the ‘‘separate’’ 
schools located in the independent dis- 
tricts. The expenses of all the ‘‘sepa- 
rate’’ schools, including instructional 
service, maintenance costs, and per- 
manent improvements, are paid from 
the county fund supplemented by ap- 
portionments of the state and county 
moneys that are distributed on the 
basis of school enumeration. 

The counties having few Negro 
‘‘separate’’ schools can maintain 
them without the maximum levy al- 
lowed by law. Those having a large 
Negro population and many ‘‘sepa- 
rate’’ schools cannot from the limited 
levy provide adequate buildings, 
necessary equipment, essential in- 
structional supplies, reasonable sal- 
aries for teachers, and acceptable 
months of school terms. As a result 
the Negro schools range from very 
good to extremely poor. 

In other words, in Oklahoma 
counties where a majority of the 
populace are Negroes, the schools are 
controlled by Negroes—through a 
Negro board. The county superin- 
tendent has only rather general 
powers; the board is the real con- 
trolling agency. In this same county 
where the majority of the populace 
are Negroes, obviously the whites are 
in the minority and their (white) 
schools are considered ‘‘separate’’ 
schools—which schools are adminis- 
tered almost completely by the county 
superintendent. Where the majority 
of the populace of a county are 
whites, the situation is merely re- 
versed. But it is seen that even 
where control is in the hands of Negro 
boards (majority schools) the schools 
are inadequately provided for due to 
a limited levy. Naturally Negro 
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schools would also fair poorly when 
they are ‘‘minority schools.’’ 

The above descriptive statement 
shows what has happened in another 
state which to an extent provides 
complete Negro boards. But again, 
it must be remembered that other 
factors are at work which should pre- 
vent one from concluding that certain 
conditions are due to the existence of 
Negro boards. It seems as though in 
Oklahoma the Negro schools suffer 
more than do others regardless as to 
whether they are the majority (Negro- 
controlled) or minority type—due to 
other conditions than the nature of 
their control. 

Then, the first suggestion for im- 
proving the administration of county 
educational offerings—that of provid- 
ing county boards composed entirely 
of Negroes who would be responsible 
for the operation of Negro schools 
cannot be satisfactorily validated. 

The second suggestion—that of pro- 
viding that a certain proportion of 
the board members should be Negroes 
—tends to insure more representative- 
ness than the common type of board. 
However, there is the danger that if 
elected as representing a certain 
group, the attitude of these members 
becomes defensive—one fights to de- 
fend his particular constituency 
rather than work for the best interest 
of the children of all the people. As 
a result of this, prejudicial voting or 
narrow partisan politics determines 
issues which can effectively be settled 
only by educational experts. But, of 
the two methods as compared with 
each other, the stipulation that cer- 
tain types of interests should be rep- 
resented on the board (if practices 
in certain city systems may be used 
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as indices) probably guarantees bet- 
ter administering of schools for Negro 
children than the all-Negro type of 
board (as so limited) in Oklahoma 
or Kentucky. 

By mixed board is meant a board 
composed of a certain per cent of 
white and Negro members so chosen 
because of legal provisions. In some 
city systems, this type of board ex- 
ists, due not to legal provision, but to 
tradition. In the cases that exist, this 
latter type of provision (mixed mem- 
bership through tradition) the sys- 
tems concerned function in an unusu- 
ally different fashion. This mixed 
type of board would likewise be better 
for the Negro schools than the type 
most commonly found in the South 
where there is complete white mem- 
bership consisting of those who know 
very little about policies which should 
govern Negro education, and seem to 
eare less.*?_ Before one will be able 
to conclude with certainty that an all 
Negro board is worse than an all 
white board or vice versa, what is 
needed is something akin to a con- 
trolled experiment where Negro 
boards are chosen as any others, given 
the same powers as any others, com- 
posed of the same type of constituency 
as any others, have the same number 
and quality of subordinate officers to 
whom they may delegate duties and 
responsibilities as any others, and 
have to work with the same type of 
direct schoo] situations as any others. 
Only under such conditions might one 
make conclusions regarding the rela- 
tive efficiency of an all-white or all- 

21 Official Report of the Educational Sur- 
vey Commission on the Education of Ne- 
groes in Florida (Tallahassee, Fla.: T. J. 
Appleyard, 1929), pp. 17-21. 
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Negro board. If we bear in mind that 
the fundamental characteristic of a 
board is that it should be able to 
speak for every element of its constit- 
ueney (race, religion, economic status, 
social status vocation or what-not), it 
would seem as though the first choice 
is that of a board of representative 
persons—representing the entire con- 
stituenecy of the area concerned. The 
second choice would be a board insur- 
ing some Negro representation. The 
third choice would be a board of all- 
white or all-Negro members. 


THE County SUPERINTENDENT 


It has been previously stated that 
the best educational administrative 
procedure favors the selection of the 
county superintendent by the county 
board of education. When one seeks 
evidence of this principle in those 
states where Negro education is an 
issue, he finds an absence of general 
acceptance. Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Maryland are in accord with the prin- 
ciple; Texas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
Florida, South Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, and Delaware are not. 
As has been said repeatedly, choosing 
such an officer is unfortunate enough 
in the case of the people generally, 
but when the Negro issue is intro- 
duced, the situation is inevitably 
worse. Negro schools are considered 
last; this is to be expected since the 
Negro has no vote, and voting is the 
only effective way to register a pro- 
test against undesirable administra- 
tive practices. This is especially true 
where the problem is one of a local 
nature, and it is doubtful whether in 
all educational administration there 
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is a more critical local problem than 
that of the county superintendent of 
schools. Remembering that after all 
the county is really the direct edu- 
cational unit—the state so decreeing, 
the county executive officer is omnip- 
otent; he has much power by statute 
and otherwise. He is found approv- 
ing the bonds of the school-district 
treasurers, auditing their accounts, 
and supervising the expenditures for 
the schools. He prepares and distrib- 
utes blank forms, conducts hearings, 
keeps all records, and collects and re- 
ports educational statistics. He is 
educational advisor to the school units 
within the county; he is an official, 
educational representative of the 
state—the official, educational repre- 
sentative of the county of which he is 
superintendent. He sees that the 
schools are operated, and that the 
laws are enforced. He assists in the 
purchase of library books; approves 
plans for new school-buildings; ap- 
proves sales of supplies and appara- 
tus; conducts teachers’ examinations ; 
conducts teachers’ institutes ; visits the 
schools; directs teachers and other of- 
ficials; renews licenses; revokes 
licenses; and carries on other duties. 
In most eases, as far as Negro schools 
are concerned the county superintend- 
ent is free to do as he pleases. The 
experience of the writer, the expres- 
sions of Negro leaders in education, 
and the expressions of state agents of 
schools for Negroes evince that if they 
can get the ear of the county superin- 
tendent, the particular issue con- 
cerned is ‘‘sold.’’ And, of course, the 
opposite is true—too often. Negro 
education has experienced the pain 
of this truth, especially in the matter 
of the distribution of school funds. 
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Although the state may reveal and 
express its disapproval of the diserep- 
aney, it claims that it is powerless to 
remedy the condition. The discour- 
aging element in the situation is that 
there is very little evidence of the ap- 
proach of factors that will remedy 
many of the defects of the county 
superintendent problem. Three 
‘‘hopes’’ are: the more wholesome 
attitude of the state authorities (pre- 
viously discussed), the work of the 
Jeanes agents (which will be dis- 
cussed later), and a more active par- 
ticipation in direct school-control by 
Negroes. With regard to the last 
‘‘hope,’’ namely, a more active par- 
ticipation in direct school-control by 
Negroes, there are several concrete 
examples as well as logical arguments 
to emphasize the possibilities of this 
“*hope.”’ 

One typical method of obtaining 
support for education in this country 
is through the floating of bond issues. 
In such instances the people vote to 
decide whether or not they wish to 
assume an indebtedness for educa- 
tional purposes. Usually such in- 
debtedness is incurred for capital out- 
lay rather than for maintenance. If 
the bond issue passes, the money is 
borrowed and the school is made the 
beneficiary; eventually the citizens 
pay back the loan in the form of taxes. 

Birmingham, Baton Rouge, and At- 
lanta, might be used as examples of 
what Negroes may do to further a 
more equitable control of the school 
system. In each of these — cities, 
Negroes have been given  school- 
buildings out of bond issues, because 
they would not vote for the bond is- 
sue unless they had the assurance 
that some of the money would be ex- 
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pended for needed educational pur- 
poses within their own (Negro) 
group. The Atlanta case is perhaps 
the most celebrated of any that have 
occurred. Here the Negro element 
asked for money to be used in build- 
ing up its facilities for Negro edu- 
eation. As with many other requests 
(and in many other areas as well), 
the authorities suggested that the Ne- 
gro constituency ‘‘make out’’ with 
what it had—‘‘we’re doing the best 
we can.’’ In many eases this rebuff 
deters all future effort; but in At- 
lanta things were different. A bond 
issue was imminent; however, it gave 
no hope of giving the concerned ele- 
ment what it needed. Common sense 
was brought to bear upon the matter; 
the lack of justice was pointed out. 
Finally, the bond issue was placed be- 
fore the people. It was defeated 
through the efforts of the Negro vote. 
Leaders for the bond issue became 
aware of the fact that they had to 
contend with a group of tax-paying 
American citizens who still remem- 
bered the lesson so dearly received in 
American history, molding the convic- 
tion into their thoughts that there 
should be no taxation without repre- 
sentation. As a result of this aware- 
ness, the leaders in the bond issue 
sought conferences with representa- 
tives of the Negro element and a com- 
promise was effected. The bond issue 
returned and was passed. The Negro 
element not only received a much 
needed and well-equipped school- 
building; it raised its stock of self- 
respect; it showed what can be done 
by wise action to make real the Amer- 
ican ideal of democracy ; and it made 
possible the extension of educational 
opportunities to boys and girls who 


will make their own country ‘‘a better 
place to live in,’’ and ‘‘a better place 
to earn a living.’’ 

The Negro constituency may also 
aid in procuring more democratic con- 
trol of the educational system by pro- 
testing unconstitutional and otherwise 
illegal practices. Several cases are on 
record showing that court decisions 
have prevented unjust practices in the 
administering of Negro education. 
For example, in 1876, a Kentucky 
statute provided that the funds from 
certain levied taxes should not be set 
aside for the use of the Negro schools 
to provide school facilities for Negro 
children. Certain Negro residents of 
the concerned school district filed a 
bill in the United States District 
Court alleging that taxes had been 
levied and collected for several years 
and that the Negro children had been 
excluded therefrom. Schools had 
been erected, but none for the use of 
the Negro children. These residents 
prayed for a writ of injunction to re- 
strain the board from disbursing the 
public school moneys otherwise than 
equally for the benefit of all children 
of publie school age, regardless of 
color. The court held the act uncon- 
stitutional; the benefits of the tax 
levy were for the exclusive use of 
white children. This amounted to a 
denial of equal protection of the laws 
which had been guaranteed in the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution.*? 

With the county superintendency 
still a political office, and the require- 
ments for the office as low as they are, 
the picture seems rather dark. If one 
is to be entrusted with such powers 


22 Davenport v. Claverport, 72 Fed. Rep. 
689. 
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as is the county superintendent, he 
should be an educational statesman in 
every sense of the phrase. The prob- 
lem of deciding upon and administer- 
ing educational offerings for Negro 
children is sufficiently crucial within 
itself to demand the services of the 
most superior sort of training. No 
reputable sociologist, psychologist, or 
philosopher dare be dogmatic with re- 
gard to the issues involved in the ad- 
justment of the Negro in our life, yet 
many of these county officers, accept 
and assume of their own accord the 
responsibility of canalizing the life of 
a human being—a Negro child. 
Some states have made attempts to 
raise the office to its proper level by 
specifying certain professional re- 
quirements, but an examination of 
these requirements reveals that they 
are wholly inadequate if the best edu- 
cational authority is to serve as a 
criterion. For example, a report by 
the Kentucky Educational Commis- 
sion,”* in discussing the lack of effi- 
ciency in the county system, states 
that of ninety-six county superin- 
tendents in office at the time of the 
investigation by the commission, 8 
had never gone beyond the elementary 
school; 27 had less than a full high 
school course; 25 had the equivalent 
of a high school course; 14 had less 
than two years beyond high school ; 13 
had as much as two years beyond high 
school ; 2 had three years beyond high 
school; and 7 had the equivalent of a 
standard college training or more. 
The Indiana Educational Commis- 
sion ** found a similar condition. 


23 Public Education in Kentucky (New 
York: General Ed. Board, 1921), pp. 31-32. 

24 Public Education in Indiana (New 
York: General Ed. Board, 1923), pp. 137- 
39. 


Data were gathered for eighty-three 
of ninety-two county superintendents 
as follows: 20 had less than a full 
high school course ; 5 had completed a 
high school course; 6 had one year’s 
training beyond high school; 11 had 
two years of training beyond high 


school; 11 had three years of train- 


ing beyond high school; 25 had a 
standard college training; and 5 had 
one year of graduate training. Cub- 
berley,*> in commenting upon the 
standards established for these county 
superintendents, states that the best 
that can be said for them is that they 
are little better than nothing. 

There are some exceptions to the 
above negative conditions. A recent 
issue of The Nations Schools ** con- 
tained an article written by a county 
superintendent of one of the histori- 
cally backward states showing what he 
was doing for the education of his 
county’s Negro children; it was 
pleasingly startling. He was so 
anxious that the readers understand 
the nature of his work that he in- 
eluded several large cuts in his 
lengthy article. And there are evi- 
dences of a few other superintend- 
ents of this type; but, just a few. 


THE JEANES TEACHER 


The Jeanes teachers are rendering 
very significant service in sharing 
the administration and supervision of 
Negro elementary education in coun- 
ties. They are really assistant county 
superintendents as far as their ac- 


25 Ellwood P. Cubberley, State School Ad- 
ministration (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927), p. 214. 

26K. S. Richardson, ‘‘The Jeanes Super- 
vising Teacher a Potent Force in Negro 
Edueation,’’ The Nation’s Schools, V, 24- 
31, Ap 1930. 
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tivities in connection with Negro 
schools are concerned. The existence 
of the Jeanes teachers is due to an 
endowment fund created by Miss 
Anna T. Jeanes of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, April 18, 1907. The 
ineome of this fund (according to her 
idea) is applied to the maintenance 
and assistance of elementary schools 
for Negroes in the Southern states. 

These Jeanes teachers engage in 
many types of duties such as would 
otherwise be carried on by the county 
superintendent. They conduct school- 
building campaigns, arouse interest 
of the communities in better school- 
houses, hold meetings for the purpose 
of raising money for buildings, heip 
plan buildings, and supervise their 
construction. They hold teachers’ 
institutes; they conduct boys’ and 
girls’ club work; they promote favor- 
able racial attitudes resulting in bet- 
ter support of Negro schools; and 
they help introduce needed subject- 
matter into the curriculum (i.e., sub- 
ject-matter of an extremely practi- 
eal nature). In many eases the 
Jeanes supervisors select teachers of 
the county. Many a school term has 
been lengthened, many an additional 
school-room has been added, many 
a school-building has been erected, 
many a course of study has been im- 
proved, many a better teacher has 
been secured, and many additional 
Negro children have been enrolled in 
school, because of the faithful effort 
of a Jeanes teacher. 

Jeanes teachers are found in fifteen 
states. Thirty-six are in Alabama, 
seventeen in Arkansas, fifteen in 
Florida, twenty-nine in Georgia, thir- 
teen in Kentucky, nineteen in Louis- 
iana, twenty in Maryland, twenty- 
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seven in Mississippi, four in Missouri, 
forty-two in North Carolina, six in 
Oklahoma, eighteen in South Caro- 
lina, twenty-four in Tennessee, nine- 
teen in Texas, and fifty-nine in Vir- 
ginia; a total of three hundred forty- 
eight Jeanes teachers in fifteen South- 
ern states, and approximately one 
Jeanes teacher for every four coun- 
ties. More than half of these teach- 
ers have formal education of normal 
school, collega, and graduate-school 
rank. And, although this should be 
true for the whole group, as com- 
pared with other administrative offi- 
cers of similar responsibility, the pic- 
ture is not startlingly different. In 
fairness to the states it should be men- 
tioned that in many cases the sal- 
aries of the Jeanes teachers are 
supplemented by the states. 


Tue City ScHoout District 


One other unit of education is sig- 
nificant with regard to the matter of 
administering elementary education 
for Negroes, namely, the city school 
district. Three types of practices ex- 
ist in such administration. The first 
is that of making no especial pro- 
visions for administering the Negro 
elementary schools; the second is that 
of providing one or two additional 
administrative officers for the Negro 
elementary schools; the third is that 
of providing a complete or almost 
complete dual organization for the 
administration of Negro elementary 
schools. It is not practicable to pre- 
sent the picture of every city con- 
cerned with Negro elementary edu- 
cation as a separate problem regard- 
ing this issue; instead types will be 
discussed with the hope that they 
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will serve to convey the necessary 
understandings. 

The first type, the city dis- 
trict which makes no especial pro- 
vision for the operation of its Negro 
schools, is obvious to the reader. Here 
one finds the city board and superin- 
tendent chosen in the usual ways ad- 
ministering Negro education as they 
may see fit. If the city provides ad- 
ditional educational staff officers, they 
find time every now and then to help 
solve the administrative problems 
growing up in connection with the Ne- 
gro schools. The evaluation of this 
type of control might be checked, 
upon the basis of the principles as set 
forth in the discussion of county ad- 
ministration. There is virtually no 
difference between the two. 

The second type, the city district 
which provides one or two admin- 
istrative officers for the Negro ele- 
mentary school system, is a tendency 
increasingly proving its efficiency. 
In such eases there is a supervisor of 
elementary grades, and there might 
also be a supervising principal. Some 
cities provide both officers. These 
persons are chosen formally by the 
city boards—really by the city super- 
intendent. Their tenure is relatively 
permanent; they are well prepared 
for their work and their services are 
generally appreciated. However, 
most of their functions are of an ad- 
visory nature, which may tend to say 
that other than in activities of a cleri- 
cal and business type, the functions 
of these officers are more supervisory 
than administrative. 

The third type of city district, the 
city district which provides a com- 
plete or almost complete dual or- 
ganization for the administration of 


Negro elementary schools, is obviously 
not very widespread. Washington in 
the District of Columbia most nearly 
approaches this pattern. The public 
elementary and all other schools of 
Washington are controlled by a board 
of education of nine members, three 
of whom must be women. The mem- 
bers of this board are appointed for 
terms of three years each by the Su- 
preme Court judges of the District of 
Columbia. The two questionable ele- 
ments which arise in connection with 
the above practices are the stipulation 
that three members must be women, 
and that the term of service is only 
three years. With regard to the 
former, as has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed, the best interests of the gen- 
eral public, including the Negro, are 
served by a representative board— 
representative of all the people, not 
of a particular group. If it is im- 
possible to effect such a practice, then 
the idea of members chosen as par- 
ticular representatives (to guarantee 
some degree of representation) may 
be the next best choice. (It happens 
that in Washington three of the board 
members are Negroes—but chosen as 
board members; not as the spokesmen 
for a particular constituency.) 

The board of education of Wash- 
ington performs duties in keeping 
with best practices, such as have been 
mentioned earlier; hence a discussion 
of these is unnecessary. Among other 
things, the board appoints a first 
assistant superintendent, who is really 
in charge of all instruction in all 
Negro schools, an assistant super- 
intendent of (Negro) elementary 
schools, and an assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of research in all 
Negro schools. These three officers 
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touch elementary education for Ne- 
groes at many points. Obviously, the 
assistant superintendent of Negro 
elementary schools is the most sig- 
nificant officer. There are three su- 
pervising principals for the elemen- 
tary schools, representing three 
geographical divisions—the supervis- 
ing principal is the rating officer of 
all elementary teachers under his 
direction. A final group of admin- 
istrative and supervisory officers con- 
stitutes a group of directors of special 
subjects, namely, domestic art and 
science, drawing, kindergartens, man- 
ual training, music, physical educa- 
tion, primary instruction, visual in- 
struction, and evening and summer 
schools. 

In actuality these officers mentioned 
above completely administer the edu- 
eational offerings for the Negro ele- 
mentary schools of Washington as do 
any other officers for any other city 
system generally. And the work is 
done in an unusually effective man- 
ner. The excellent work of the Wash- 
ington school system is a tradition. 
And the basic work done by the ele- 
mentary schools is an obvious con- 
ditioning factor. 

The picture of the machinery for 
administering elementary education 
for Negroes would not be complete if 
it failed to include two types of 
sources which are unofficial, but ex- 
tremely significant; these are, agents 
of philanthropic boards interested in 
Negro education, and ‘‘key’’ Negroes. 

Much of the impetus given Negro 
education may be ascribed directly 
to the activities of certain philan- 
thropic agencies. Historically, vir- 
tually all educational effort in Negro 
life issued from private effort. Had 


it not been for the interest and sym- 
pathy of an Andrew Carnegie, an 
Anna T. Jeanes, a John D. Rocke- 
feller, a Julius Rosenwald, a John F. 
Stater, a Pierre S. duPont, a George 
Peabody, and others who invested 
much of their private fortune in the 
promotion of Negro education, even 
the present conditions, as undesirable 
as they are, would be worse. But 
these persons have given, and their 
efforts have not been without avail. 
In facet, so significant is the place of 
the boards, foundations, and funds 
created by them that their influence 
is felt from the elementary school to 
the university. Through their sur- 
veys and recommendations, through 
their inspection and standards, by 
specifying conditions under which 
they extend financial aid, and 
through conferences with and sugges- 
tions to educational officials, they 
exert a profound influence upon the 
policies affecting Negro education. 
For example, just a few months ago a 
group of agents from these philan- 
thropic organizations (together with 
two Negro educators) met in Wash- 
ington to advise representatives of 
the United States Government 
(through the Office of Education) re- 
garding the financing of Negro edu- 
cation throughout the Southern 
states. Other activities, as those re- 
ferred to above, are advisory in theory, 
but are executive in effect. More- 
over, there is always the inevitable 
result of control through sharing in 
support; but it should be emphasized 
that the amount of control exercised 
far exceeds, proportionately, the 
amount of support rendered. It is 
quite possible also that this last point 
(control through sharing support) 
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may be detrimental, but fortunately 
in the cases of these agencies there are 
few, if any, major instances of un- 
desirable control, because of the 
power derived through support. 
Much credit for this fact is due to the 
type of character represented by 
the agents of these philanthropic 
boards. 

The other unofficial source which 
exerts profound influence upon the 
eontrol of Negro elementary educa- 
tion (as well as upon all other Negro 
education )is that of ‘‘key’’ Negroes. 
These are Negro leaders—such as 
ministers, presidents of colleges, local 
doctors, heads of fraternal orders, and, 
in many instances, the personal ser- 
vants of municipal and state govern- 
mental officials—who because of their 
accomplishments or because of the 
positive relationship that exists be- 
tween them and some official have 
much to say whenever a change of 
policy in Negro education is to be con- 
sidered. Through their influence 
teachers are appointed, school build- 
ings are erected, courses of study are 
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revised, equipment is procured, and 
even retrenchment programs are en- 
dorsed. To the extent that these 
“*key’’ Negroes are representative in 
every sense of the word, their work 
is commendable. As has repeatedly 
been mentioned, with the weak voice 
that the Negro has in formal control 
of his elementary schools, he needs aid 
from every constructive source that 
will make these elementary schools 
what they should be in a democracy. 
If these ‘‘key’’ Negroes can render a 
desirable type of service in this con- 
nection, their efforts are worthwhile. 
And there are many evidences of the 
rendering of worthwhile service by 
them. In the majority of instances 
these Negro leaders are well trained, 
well respected, tactful, and increas- 
ingly are beginning to demand in an 
unobtrusive manner that old ways be 
amended, giving their people what 
logically belongs to them. A few may 
still be accused of ‘‘selling their peo- 
ple’’ but this number is a decreasing 
minority. 


III 
GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


THE PROBLEM 

The problem of this discussion has 
been that of determining the extent 
to which elementary education for 
Negroes is being administered in keep- 
ing with the demands of our demo- 
cratic concept. The proposed criteria 
for discussing this issue were: (1) the 
extent to which the present machinery 
for controlling Negro elementary edu- 
cation conforms to generally accepted 
principles of educational administra- 

11 


tion, and (2) the extent to which the 
machinery for control is developing 
desirable outcomes such as adequate 
teachers, adequate buildings and 
equipment, adequate curricula, ade- 
quate support, and the like. The dis- 
cussion has been concerned only with 
the first criterion, namely, the extent 
to which the present machinery for 
controlling Negro elementary schools 
conforms to generally accepted prin- 
ciples of educational administration. 
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More specifically, the purpose of this 
discussion has been to present and 
evaluate the theories and practices 
involved in the general administra- 
tion and control of elementary schools 
for Negroes. Practices have been 
considered more than theories, be- 
cause of their obviousness. Certain 
pertinent questions have been raised 
to throw light upon the major issue: 
‘What agencies actually control ele- 
mentary education for Negroes?’’ 
‘‘How adequately prepared are these 
agencies?’’ ‘‘How are they (agen- 
cies) chosen?’’ ‘*‘What methods are 
employed to check undesirable prac- 
tices engaged in by these controlling- 
agencies?’’ ‘‘To what extent is the 
experimental method needed to solve 
problems regarding the control of ele- 
mentary education for Negroes?’’ 
Our present philosophy of public 
education was slow to develop in those 
states in which Negro education is a 
consciously recognized problem. Ob- 
viously the states are within the 
Southern section of the United States. 
The states of this section believed that 
education should generally be pro- 
vided by private effort, the only ex- 
ception being in cases where parents 
were actually too poor to pay any 
tuition at all—were actually paupers. 
This state of affairs not only affected 
the education of white youths; it af- 
fected the education of Negro youths 
as well. As a result of these condi- 
tions, Negro education (including ele- 
mentary education) had its inception 
in private effort. This private effort 
supported and controlled the educa- 
tional offerings, such as were given. 
Of these agencies of private effort, the 
more significant ones were specific 
Episcopal, Catholic, Presbyterian, 


Quaker, and Methodist churches; and 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, The Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Board, The 
American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes, The American Missionary As- 
sociation, the Church of Christ, The 
Lutheran Evangelical Synodical Con- 
ference of North America, the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America, and the United Presby- 
terian Church. It would not be 
amiss to say that Negro education at 
all stages and all levels would not 
have made the progress it has made, 
had it not been for the work of these 
pioneer religious groups. Another 
evidence of the tardy development of 
public control in Negro elementary 
(and other education) is the per- 
sistence of private educational offer- 
ings at the elementary level during 
the present time. Two years ago 
private colleges enrolled 5,743 ele- 
mentary students; private secondary 
schools enrolled 18,349 students (to 
this list must still be added those who 
are enrolled in private elementary 
schools). These schools were scat- 
tered throughout Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tuecky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

But despite the existing evidence of 
the strong role of private control, ele- 
mentary education for Negroes is in 
reality a public enterprise. Today 
2,169,992 Negroes are enrolled in pub- 
lic schools. In other words, the gen- 
eral faith that Americans have in edu- 
cation is a faith that includes all 
people—in theory at least. This 
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faith manifests itself in the great 
American-education complex so char- 
acteristic of our civilization. Educa- 
tion is our most powerful social proc- 
ess. To the extent that education is 
regarded as this powerful tool, its 
control is an equally significant fac- 
tor. As far as the Negro is con- 
cerned, control is even more signifi- 
cant to him, inasmuch as education 
can be a powerful force for creating 
the types of attitudes that will make 
possible his democratic assimilation 
into American life. 

Agencies for Administering Negro 
Elementary Schools—As with other 
public elementary schools, Negro ele- 
mentary schools are administered by 
the state. These schools utilize the 
usual state educational machinery, 
and, in addition,‘ other special ma- 
chinery. Combined, this organiza- 
tion consists of boards of education 
commissioners of education, state 
agents for Negro schools, county 
boards of education, county superin- 
tendents, city boards of education, 
city superintendents, Jeanes teachers, 
agents of certain types of philan- 
thropic boards, and ‘‘key’’ Negroes. 
(The last two are unofficial.) 

The State Board of Education.— 
All states having separate education 
provide state boards for the deter- 
mination of educational policies. As 
far as legal provisions relative to 
powers and duties delegated by the 
state are concerned, these boards are 
functioning in such a manner as 
would tend to insure fairly effective 
control of Negro elementary schools. 
Their great weakness is that they do 
not equitably provide for a repre- 
sentation of the Negro populace. 

The State Commissioner of Educa- 


tion.—The state commissioner of edu- 
cation also affects profoundly the con- 
trol of Negro elementary education. 
Unfortunately, politics in connection 
with this office leaves the Negro 
schools at the mercy of forces which 
the Negroes are powerless to control. 
But, fortunately, most of the commis- 
sioners of education in the separate- 
school states are men of some degree 
of vision. These commissioners of 
education delegate the control of 
Negro elementary schools to the usual 
state department of education staff, 
to special agents for Negro schools, or 
both. The latter, the special agents 
for Negro schools, constitute the more 
significant group. 

The State Agent for Negro Schools. 
—Seventeen states provide agents for 
Negro schools. These officers are do- 
ing very valuable work in bringing 
about a more democratic control of 
Negro education at all levels—espe- 
cially the secondary and elementary. 
One of the gravest problems of these 
agents is that of having both the time 
and background adequately to per- 
form the multiplicity of responsibil- 
ities given them. 

The County.—Not only does the 
state administer Negro education di- 
rectly ; it also creates sub-divisions to 
aid in the process. In the separate- 
education states the significant sub- 
divisions are the county and the city. 
The county sub-division is adminis- 
tered by a board of education which 
may or may not be the final authority 
for all educational activity. In the 
county-states, Negro elementary edu- 
cation suffers largely because of the 
lack of existence of the real county 
unit and no Negro representation on 
county boards of education. Pro- 
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posed methods of assuring representa- 
tion of the Negro constituency are: 
provision of all-Negro boards of edu- 
cation, provision of mixed-boards (ac- 
cording to legal stipulation), and 
provision of completely representative 
boards. There are arguments and 
evidence for and against all these 
methods; but, before concluding 
which is the best method, far more 
evidence is needed than now obtains. 
The County Superintendent.—The 
county board effects its policies 
through a county superintendent. 
This office suffers because of politics 
and the low qualifications legally de- 
manded for it. Both of these factors 
are aggravated in the case of Negro 
education, because of the Negroes’ 
political status and because of the 
status of Negro schools. The office 
of county superintendent is the most 
crucial one in the control of element- 
ary education for Negroes; either 
legally or extra-legally the word of 
the county superintendent is usually 
final. Many undesirable conditions 
affecting Negro elementary education 
result from this fact. ‘‘Hopes’’ for 
remedying these undesirable condi- 
tions are found in the more wholesome 
attitude of the state authorities, the 
work of the Jeanes teachers, and the 
more active participation in direct 
school-control by Negroes. In many 
instances these ‘‘hopes’’ have proved 
their possibility by their realization. 
The Jeanes Teacher.—The work of 
the Jeanes teachers in aiding the ad- 
ministering of county schools is un- 
usually significant. They are really 
types of assistant superintendents in 
the fifteen Southern states in which 


they serve. Judged by the real su- 
perintendent (the county superin- 
tendent) they are rather well pre- 
pared for their respective jobs. 

The City District—The county 
finds a strong competitor in the city 
district. Generally, the city con- 
forms better to the established prin- 
ciples of educational administration 
than the county. (In cases where the 
city and county are identical ob- 
viously there is no issue.) The cities 
administer their Negro elementary 
schools in one of three ways, namely, 
by utilizing the regular staff (making 
no special provision for Negro educa- 
tion), by providing one or two addi- 
tional administrative officers for Ne- 
gro elementary schools, or by provid- 
ing a complete or almost complete 
dual organization for the administra- 
tion of Negro elementary schools. 
The second type is increasingly be- 
coming the pattern. However, if 
Washington, D.C., might serve as 
typical of the third type, this type is 
the most effective. 

Agents of Philanthropic Boards, 
and ‘‘Key’’ Negroes-—To complete 
the picture of the controlling agencies 
of Negro elementary education one 
must add the influence of agents of 
philanthropic boards interested in Ne- 
gro education, and ‘‘key’’ Negroes. 
Both of these are unofficial, but exert 
profound influence upon Negro ele- 
mentary education. Their advice and 
recommendations are sought at every 
stage in public education for Negroes. 
Both advice and recommendations in 
a majority of instances have been 
very constructive. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 


By Hexen C. Harris 


I 


THE PROBLEM, SCOPE, AND GENERAL TREATMENT 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The justification for concern with 
the physical factors of the school en- 
vironment lies in their effect upon the 
mental and physical well-being, and 
development of the child. The right 
of every child, regardless of locality 
or race, to attend school among sur- 
roundings which, negatively speaking, 
do not impair his health or interfere 
with the efficiency of his educational 
achievement; or, positively speaking, 
which make possible the optimum de- 
gree of physical comfort and welfare, 
and contribute to the effectiveness of 
his educational efforts, may be as- 
sumed. 

Recently, there has been an increase 
in the amount and scope of knowledge 
concerning the physical environment 
and its effect upon the welfare of the 
child. More satisfactory methods of 
heating, lighting, and ventilation have 
been developed ; adjustable seats have 
been devised; and more is known 
about sanitation. It is highly desir- 
able that every school child should 
receive the benefit of the comfort, con- 
venience, and safety to be derived 
from the application of this knowl- 
edge to the provision and construc- 
tion of his school environment. 

The specific needs for those types 
of physical equipment that affect di- 


rectly the educational achievement 
are determined by the educational ac- 
tivities, and are the means by which 
the educational objectives are at- 
tained. That the general or ultimate 
objective of the educative process, 
especially on the elementary school 
level, is the same for all children re- 
gardless of race or color may also be 
assumed. Whether the child is urban 
or rural, white or Negro, the state 
assumes the responsibility for his edu- 
cation, because it wishes to develop in 
him the characteristics which are 
fundamental to a good citizen in a 
democracy. 

Though the ultimate objective is 
the same, communities or localities 
may differ in the demand for the 
types of activity that the school needs 
to provide. This difference is due to 
the amount and type of assistance 
rendered by other agencies, such as 
the home and the community. Hence, 
it is conceivable that the physical 
equipment of schools may vary in dif- 
ferent localities or situations, accord- 
ing to the variation in the types of 
activity provided. 

What does the acceptance of the 
above-mentioned assumptions imply 
concerning the physical equipment of 
schools for Negro children? The first 
implication is obvious. The demand 
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for those factors of physical equip- 
ment which affect the physical com- 
fort and well-being of the child is in- 
sistent in all schools. 

The second implication concerns 
those factors of physical equipment 
which affect directly the effectiveness 
of the educative activities. If the de- 
mand for such equipment varies be- 
tween the schools for the Negro and 
for the white, it is obvious that there 
is a greater need for such in the 
schools for the Negro. This is due to 
two factors. The first is the low 
socio-economic status of the Negro, 
paralleled and/or caused by a corre- 
spondingly low educational status. 
The Negro is less able to provide 
books, radios, music, and games for 
his children in the home. He is less 
able to afford theater, concert and 
lecture tickets, even when such affairs 
are otherwise accessible to him. The 
rural Negro is unable to overcome the 
effects of isolation by making trips 
even to neighboring cities. Because 
of his lower educational status, he is 
less able to assist his child to profit 
by the meager contacts which his en- 
vironment does provide. 

The second factor which explains 
the greater need of effective physical 
equipment on the part of Negroes is 
the general social policy of ‘segrega- 
tion as it applies to the Negro. This 
factor is more widespread in its effect 
than the first factor, because it affects 
the Negro group as a whole, regard- 
less of economic status. In the 
Southern states where the practice of 
providing separate educational ac- 
commodations for the two races is the 
rule, the public libraries are not gen- 
erally open to Negroes, and when they 
are, their use is considerably re- 


stricted; the public museums are us- 
ually closed to him; the theaters, such 
as they are, may be visited by them 
only under the most untoward cir- 
cumstances; and the incidental lec- 
tures, concerts, and recitals may not 
ordinarily be enjoyed by them. Hence, 
the greater demand upon the Negro 
school, which is reflected in a more 
pressing need for equipment. 


THE PROBLEM AND THE METHOD OF 
TREATMENT 


The problem to which this discus- 
sion addresses itself is explicit in the 
following questions: To what extent 
is the physical equipment now pro- 
vided for elementary schools for Ne- 
groes adequate? What improvement 
is needed? How may the needed im- 
provement be secured? The discus- 
sion aims to present facts concerning 
the types of physical equipment pro- 
vided for the public elementary 
schools for Negroes with respect to 
its value, both absolute and func- 
tional, and with respect to its ade- 
quacy. It attempts to note facts 
about the past development and the 
present situation which might indi- 
cate probable lines of future develop- 
ment and possibilities of improve- 
ment. 

The term physical equipment in- 
cludes all those elements which make 
up the school plant. According to 
Engelhardt,’ these are: the school 
lands, the buildings, the permanent 
equipment and property, the movable 
equipment in use, the movable equip- 
ment in storage, and books. 


1N, L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt, 
Public School Business Administration 
(New York: Teachers College, 1927), p. 330. 
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The absolute value of the physical 
equipment means its estimated finan- 
cial worth. The measure used is the 
average valuation per child enumer- 
ated or per child enrolled. The funce- 
tional value is the value expressed in 
terms of use. ‘‘School plant values 
are measured by service utility; that 
is, the true value of school property 
is tested by its usefulness in connec- 
tion with the services rendered in the 
classroom.’’? In this discussion the 
measures of functional value are, of 
necessity, more or less indirect. The 
indices employed are the number of 
classrooms available and the average 
number of pupils per classroom, the 
number and kind of seats available, 
the provisions made for free text- 
books, and the extent and character of 
library facilities. Though the differ- 
ence between these two types of value 
should be recognized, the former may 
be used as one index of the latter. 

The degree of adequacy is ex- 
pressed in terms of the relationship 
between the present value in so far 
as it can be determined and the actual 
needs expressed in terms of the num- 
ber of children for whom provisions 
should be made. The norm by means 
of which this is estimated is in some 
instances the average for the white 
schools for the same state or locality 
and time; in others, the average for 
the country as a whole is used; and, 
in still others, criteria determined by 
Studies of the building problem are 
employed. The first measure is more 
immediately practical; the last one, 
more ultimately desirable. 

The procedure usually followed is 
that of a tabular presentation of sta- 


2 Ibid. 
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tistical data for both whites and Ne- 
groes for the individual state studied. 
This type of presentation facilitates 
comparison with the norm most often 
used. Because of the fact that it may 
be difficult to infer the wide range of 
differences in the situations which 
contribute to and are hidden in gen- 
eralizations from state-wide averages, 
data concerning more limited areas 
are included from time to time to as- 
sist the reader in his interpretation. 
Although this problem is concerned 
specifically with the public elemen- 
tary schools for Negroes, data are in- 
cluded in which no distinction is made 
between elementary and high schools. 
This is justified, because of the frag- 
mentary character of data of certain 
types for elementary schools proper, 
and because of the belief that the in- 
clusion of such data would contribute 
to, rather than detract from, the 
reader’s understanding of the elemen- 
tary school situation. This belief is 
based upon the fact that public edu- 
cation for the Negro is largely ele- 
mentary education. In many cases, 
even where secondary education fa- 
cilities are available, they are housed 
in the same building as the elemen- 
tary school. Thus, any facts cited 
concerning the physical equipment of 
Negro schools, in general, would ap- 
ply mainly or almost wholly to the 
elementary schools. The writer is 
not unmindful of the fact that since 
a larger percentage of schools and 
pupils are on the secondary level 
among the whites than among the Ne- 
groes, correspondingly, the need for 
relatively more elaborate and more 
expensive equipment is proportion- 
ately greater. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the basic causes for 
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the discrepancies or differences oper- 
ate on all levels of public education, 
and the factor mentioned which 
might seem to distort the comparison 
is, in a large measure, the result of 
the influence of the same basic causes. 
Hence, since the aim is not to draw 
conclusions with mathematical exacti- 
tude, but to indicate the position and 
trends of provisions for Negro schools 
relative to the norm, in spite of the 
difficulty just mentioned, comparisons 
drawn from such data as are used are 
considered valid. 

The fact that, because of the type 
of data available, the treatment is 
chiefly statistical rather than critical 
is a recognized limitation. It is true 
that a mere statement of the presence, 
or absence of any amount of physical 
equipment leaves unanswered ques- 
tions of condition and quality, both of 
which affect its effectiveness. How- 
ever, the mere fact of presence is a 
significant factor. 


II 


The data used are illustrative in 
type rather than exhaustive. For ex- 
ample, data on playground equip- 
ment, sanitary provisions, and in- 
structional accessories other than 
books are entirely lacking. Also, 
such types as are included are pre- 
sented for only a few states or local- 
ities. However, such data as are pre- 
sented are indicative of the present 
degree of adequacy of the physical 
equipment now being provided in ele- 
mentary schools for Negroes, in that 
each Southern state is represented, 
and also in that the types chosen are 
numerous and are of basic importance 
as they include such factors as the 
building itself, the number of class- 
rooms, the library facilities, and the 
like. If the findings from the dif- 
ferent types of data used and from 
the data from different states are con- 
sistent, support is given to the conten- 
tion that they are representative. 


ADEQUACY OF PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 


This section of the discussion at- 
tempts to answer the following ques- 
tions: To what extent is the physical 
equipment now provided for Negro 
schools adequate? What improve- 
ments are needed? The first part of 
the section is concerned chiefly with 
the monetary value of the school prop- 
erty, and with the characteristics of 
the buildings themselves; the second 
part deals with factors of physical 
equipment other than buildings, the 
adequacy of which is definitely af- 
fected by the number of children for 
which provisions should be made. 


MoNETARY VALUE OF ScHooL 
PROPERTY 


A consideration of the monetary 
value of school property is basic, in 
that it reflects, in general, the type 
and quality of property provided. 
One measure of the absolute value of 
school buildings and equipment is the 
average values of the total school 
property per child enrolled. This 
value for the entire United States * in 


3 Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1926-28 (Washington, 
1931), p. 469. 
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1927-28 was $218, ranging from $46 
per child enrolled in Tennessee to 
$386 per child enrolled in California. 
Table I shows the average value of 
school property for each Negro child 
and for each white child enrolled in 
each of seven states. Three signifi- 
cant facts are to be noted. First, the 
average value for the white child in 
each of these states, except Maryland, 
is below, in some instances, far below, 
the average for the United States, as 
a whole. This fact indicates that 
even for the whites in the states con- 
sidered there is need for improvement 
of the physical equipment of the 
schools. Second, the average values 
for the whites in only two of the 
states listed, Arkansas and Tennessee, 
are below the highest average value 
listed in any state for the Negro 
schools. It must be noted, however, 
that the estimates for Tennessee con- 
cern only the elementary schools and 
are therefore not directly comparable 
with those of the other states. In 
any case, comparisons between states 
should be made cautiously and only 
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after recognizing the fact that the or- 
ganization and analysis of the sources 
from which these data are derived 
differ from state to state. Third, the 
values for the Negro child are far 
below those of the white child in the 
same state. The last column in Table 
I indicates the per cent that the aver- 
age value of school property for the 
Negro child is of the average value 
for the white child in the same state. 
In Tennessee, where the smallest de- 
gree of difference is found and where 
only elementary schools are consid- 
ered, the average value per Negro 
child is only 53 per cent of that of 
the white child. In South Carolina, 
where the greatest difference is found, 
the average value for the Negro child 
is only 16 per cent of that of the white 
child. The Negro child in the schools 
of which these data are representative 
evidently receives only meager assist- 
ance from the physical equipment 
which his school provides, and, ob- 
viously, is far below standards of 
efficiency. 

To what extent has the average 


TABLE I 


Tue AVERAGE VALUE oF ScHOOL PRoPpERTY PER NEGRO CHILD AND PER WHITE CHILD ENROLLED 
in ScHoont In SEVEN States * 














Average Value of 
School Property Per — see an 
: per Negro 
State —— per Child Enrolled a of Value 
per White Child 
White Negro 
DE Oe OPE E Sere SEER perc 1929-30 | $118.71 | $ 24.64 21% 
IN aoe 010 oh 5 cdsie aN aa ee SE wie we ee 1927-28 78.02 27.00 34 
ON i 625'p 4.4. ccaPotaia: siorw ise aha ee 1929-30 238.00 114.00 48 
POUR COROUIDR Eo o.c:0cdaesoewanenescioneds 1927-28 154.72 38.76 25 
RORMIRING AMIRI a odes 5 bam ahaa laa aie Calera 1930-31 146.90 23.02 16 
UMMM Da ccs (2h boc ep la pic Se ETS 1929-30 80.50 43.50 53 
ERMINE os ip oc van sah cts ahaa 1929-30 112.12 35.72 32 

















* The data in this table are taken or derived from the state reports for the state and year 


designated. 
t Elementary schools only. 
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value of the school property per Ne- 
gro child enrolled increased during 
recent years? To what extent are 
the discrepancies being eliminated? 
Tables II and III indicate specifically 


TABLE II 


VALUE OF ScHOOL PROPERTY PER CHILD EN- 
ROLLED FOR WHITE AND N&GRO CHILDREN 
in NortHa CAROLINA FROM 1919-20 To 
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1928-29, while the average value per 
white child increased from $45.32 to 
$162.74. In Arkansas, values for 
Negroes increased from $12.00 in 
1919-20 to $27.00 in 1927, while 
values for whites increased from 
$42.00 to $78.00. For both North 
Carolina and Arkansas, the per cent 
of increase over a period of years is 


1928-29* . 

slightly greater for Negroes than for 

Average Value | Per Centt that whites, but the per cent that the aver- 

per Child — — age value for the Negro child is of 

Year Enrolled | Pisof Average. that for the white child increased 

Value per only six per cent in seven years in 

White | Negro White Child : 

Arkansas, and only one per cent in 

1919-20... ./$ 45.32 | $11.20 25% nine years in North Carolina. The 
1924-25....] 113.40 | 29.03 26 ; 

1925-26....| 131.09 | 34.61 26 present rate of increase suggests that, 

1926-27....| 147.87 | 37.33 25 in spite of the increase in the absolute 
1927-28....] 154.72 | 38.76 25 : 

1928-29....| 162.74 | 41.91 26 amounts of Negro school property 

values, little is being accomplished— 














* Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of North Carolina 
(1928-29 and 1929-30), p. 41. 

t Percentages computed. 


the answer to these questions for the 
states of North Carolina and Arkan- 
sas, respectively, and suggest what is 
probably typical. In North Carolina, 
the average value of school property 
per Negro child enrolled increased 
from $11.20 in 1919-20 to $41.91 in 


and that little, very slowly—in over- 
coming the discrepancy between the 
average property values for the Negro 
child and the average for the whites 
in the same state. Normal develop- 
ment, if this increase may be called 
normal, is too slow to be depended 
upon effectively to eradicate inade- 
quacies in the near future. 

It must be remembered that in each 
of the states included in the tables 


TABLE IIT 


VALUE OF ScHOOL PROPERTY PER CHILD ENROLLED AND PER CHILD ENUMERATED FOR WHITE 
AND NEGRO CHILDREN IN ARKANSAS FROM 1920 To 1927* 








Average Value per Child Enrolled 


Average Value per Child Enumerated 











Year Per Cent that Per Cent that 
White Negro Negro is White Negro Negro is 
of White of White 
SRE ers aa peaamka $42.00 $12.00 28.6% $32.00 $ 8.00 25.0% 
I are deta ne woe see 48.00 12.00 25.0 39.00 8.00 20.5 
ME cs otecis nae aor 73.00 25.00 34.2 60.00 17.00 28.3 
a re eT 78.00 27.00 34.6 62.00 19.00 30.6 




















* Computed from data from N. M. Irby, 4 Program for the Equalization of Educational 
Opportunities in the State of Arkansas (Nashville, Tennessee, 1930), passim. 
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just discussed the per cent that the 
Negro enrollment is of the Negro enu- 
meration is lower than the same per 
cent for whites. This would indicate 
that if the Negro enrollment repre- 
sented the same percentage of the 
enumeration as the whites, or if the 
basis used was the number of pupils 
enumerated rather than the number 
enrolled, the discrepancies would be 
even greater. The data in Table II1 
are illustrative of that fact also. In 
Arkansas, in 1927, the average value 
of school property per Negro child 
enrolled was 34.6 per cent of the aver- 
age value per white child enrolled, but 
the average value per Negro child 
enumerated was only 30.6 per cent of 
the average value per white child enu- 
merated. The per cent that the aver- 
age value per Negro child enumerated 
is of the average value per white child 
enumerated increased only 4.4 per 
cent during the seven years. 


THE ScHOoL BUILDING 


Problems affecting the type and 
size of school buildings are signifi- 
cant, because of the effect of these 
characteristics upon the more directly 
influential factors of the school en- 
vironment. The poorly-constructed 
building is not likely to house other 
desirable equipment. The one-room 
school can accommodate only such 
curricular offerings as can be encom- 
passed by the work of one teacher at- 
tempting the instruction of several 
grades. 

One factor which affects the value 
of the school building itself is the 
type of construction. In Florida, * 
~ 4 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of Florida 
for the Two Years Ending June 30, 1928 
(Tallahassee, 1928), passim. 
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in 1927-28, only nine per cent of the 
Negro school buildings were of per- 
manent materials; in Georgia® and 
Virginia,® in 1929-30, only three per 
cent and six per cent of the school 
buildings for Negroes, respectively, 
were of permanent construction. The 
corresponding percentages for whites 
in Florida and in Virginia are 46 and 
19 per cent, respectively. In 1927-28, 
there were 88 log school houses in use 
for Negroes in the public schools of 
North Carolina,’ and in 1930, there 
were 16 in Georgia. Log schools in 
North Carolina seem to be restricted 
to Negroes. Permanency of construc- 
tion is desirable only when it is the 
companion of flexibility and of de- 
sirability of location and of plan. 
These factors in turn may often be 
inferred from the type of material 
used in construction. That which is 
relatively more expensive is more 
carefully handled. Brick, stone, and 
conerete are not desirable building 
materials for school buildings merely 
because of their permanency, but be- 
cause they are economical, and safe; 
and the buildings constructed of 
them are more likely to be properly 
equipped. The Negro school build- 
ing is at an obvious disadvantage in 
this respect. 

Louisiana, in the 1928-29 school re- 
port, listed the school buildings of the 


5 Annual Reports of the Department of 
Education to the General Assembly of the 
State of Georgia for the Biennium Ending 
December 31, 1930 (Atlanta, 1931), passim. 

6 Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, 1919-30 (Richmond, 1930), passim. 

7 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of North Carolina for 
the Scholastic Years 1928-29 and 1929-30 
(Raleigh, 1930), Part II, p. 250. 
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state according to grades, A, B, C and 
D. These ratings are not explained 
in the report, but inquiry disclosed 
the fact that the basis of rating was 
after the fashion of the Strayer- 
Engelhardt score cards—meaning 
total fire-proof construction, semi- 
fire-proof construction, good frame 
construction, and poor frame con- 
struction. The percentages in Table 
IV are derived from these data, 


TABLE IV 


Tue Per Cent oF WuHitTEe ScHoo.t BuILpINGs 
AND oF Necro Scuoou Buiipines REcEIv- 
ina Various RaTINGs IN THE STATE 
oF LovISsIANA, 1928-29* 








Per Cent of School Buildings 








Grade 
White Negro 
TEAR SERS: 17.2% 5% 
Re ar 11.3 2.0 
Der chkcntamcue 40.0 30.9 
aD ccusaeenene 31.5 66.6 











* Computed from, Annual Report of the 
State Department of Education of Louis- 
tana, 1928-29 (Baton Rouge, 1929), passim. 


It will be noted that of the school 
buildings for Negroes, 66.6 per cent 
were rated ‘‘D,’’ only .5 per cent are 
rated ‘‘A,’’ and 2.5 per cent ‘‘B”’ or 
higher. The white schools in the 
same state are of much better con- 
struction, only 31.5 per cent receiving 
a rating of ‘‘D’’ and 28.5 per cent a 
rating of ‘‘B’’ or higher. 

A more detailed study *® evaluated 
521 school buildings for Negroes in 
the states of Alabama, Louisiana and 
North Carolina. The investigator re- 
ports as follows: 


8 Clark Foreman, ‘‘A Study of Negro Ele- 
mentary Education in Sixteen Counties of 
the South, 1929-1931,’’ Unpublished Rosen- 
wald Report, 1931, p. 26. 
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We assumed that there were six factors 
necessary for a school house if education is 
to be unimpeded by physical or mental ob- 
struction. These six are as follows: 

1. The building should be in reasonably 
good repair—that is, the roof should 
not leak badly, the walls should keep 
out wind and rain and the building 
should be clean. 

2. There should be heating and ventilating 
facilities adapted to the climate. 

3. The windows should permit sufficient 
light for reading. 

4. There should be drinking water and 
toilets convenient for the students. 

5. There should be seats and desks for all 
the children. 

6. There should be blackboards for the 
teacher and students to write on. 

When a schoolhouse met these rudimentary 

standards we gave it a grade of ‘‘B.’’ If 

it were deficient in one or more of these 
items, we graded it ‘‘C.’’ If the school- 
house met all the standards satisfactorily 
and in addition had extra facilities which 
we considered of value to education, such as 
laboratories, workshops, cafeterias, play 
equipment or school gardens, it was graded 
A. 


On the basis of this classification, as 
simple and rudimentary as it is, only 
69 school buildings or 13.3 per cent of 
the entire group received a rating of 
**A’’; and 119, or 22.8 per cent, re- 
ceived a grade of ‘‘B,’’ while 333 or 
63.9 per cent of the buildings were 
found to be unsatisfactory for school 
purposes. 

Another factor responsible in part 
for the low value of school property 
used by Negroes, in some instances at 
least, is the fact that many of the 
buildings in which Negro public 
schools are housed are not publicly 
owned. In 1926-27, in the state of 
West Virginia,® 11 per cent of the 

9 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Free Schools in West Virginia, 1926 
(Charleston, 1926), passim. 
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buildings housing public schools for 
Negroes were not publicly owned; in 
Louisiana,’® in 1928-29, 49 per cent, 
or practically half of the buildings 
used for Negro public schools were 
not publicly owned. In 1926, in 
Georgia,? 60 per cent of the Negro 
school buildings and 21 per cent of 
the buildings for whites were in this 
group. By 1930, in Georgia,’* the 
per cent of Negro school buildings not 
publicly owned had been reduced to 
27 per cent. 

Buildings that are not especially 
constructed for school purposes are 
not likely to be adapted to the work 
of the school. In many cases the 
building used is the community 
church, which is obviously unsuited to 
school purposes, and is usually devoid 
of the essential accessory equipment. 
The lack of rooms of convenient size 
for classrooms, the type of provisions 
for seating, the unsuitability of the 
arrangement of windows for lighting, 
the lack of desks and blackboards in 
the ordinary church do not facilitate 
the carrying-on of educational activ- 
ities essential to profitable school life. 
The poor quality of the buildings not 
publicly owned is another argument 
against them. In Georgia, in 1930, 
the average value of 322 school build- 
ings for Negroes owned by munici- 
palities was $8069 ; of the 1,805 owned 


10 Annual Report of the State Department 
of Education of Louisiana, 1928-29 (Baton 
Rouge), 1929, passim. 

11 Annual Reports of the Department of 
Education to the General Assembly of the 
State of Georgia for the Biennium Ending, 
December 31, 1926 (Atlanta, 1927), passim. 

12 Annual Reports of the Department of 
Education to the General Assembly of the 
State of Georgia for the Biennium Ending 
December 31, 1980 (Atlanta, 1931), passim. 


by county boards, $968; while the 
average value of those not publicly 
owned was only $495, or 51 per cent 
of the value of those owned by county 
boards, and 6 per cent of those owned 
by municipalities. 

Only theoretically, has American 
education outgrown the one-room 
school. Practically, it still exists. 
Approximately 59 per cent of the 
total number of public school build- 
ings in the United States are of the 
one-room type.!3 

The extent to which Negroes are 
still being accommodated education- 
ally in the one-room school building is 
indicated in Table V, which presents 
data concerning the per cent of one- 
room and two-room schools in nine 
states. Again, for the purpose of 
comparison, data are included for the 
white schools in the same state. In 
some instances, the data from which 
this table was derived, classified the 
schools as one-teacher, two-teacher, 
and the like. It is safe to assume 
that where there is only one teacher 
there is only one room, but it is not 
equally as correct to assume that 
where there are two teachers there are 
two rooms. Often two teachers carry 
on their work in opposite ends of the 
same room. A report ** on a survey 
of the Rosenwald Schools in the 
South, in 1921, cites the criticism, 
among others, of these schools that 
there were too many one-room build- 
ings being used as two-teacher schools. 
Since the South has not yet remedied 


13 Biennial Survey of Education 1926-28, 
United States Office of Education (Wash- 
ington, 1930), p. 442. 

14 F, B. Dresslar, Report on the Rosenwald 
School Buildings (Nashville, Tenn., 1921), 
Bulletin No. 1, passim. 
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TABLE V 


TotaL NuMBER OF ScHooL BuILpINGS AND PgR CENT OF ONE-RoomM AND Two-Room ScHoots 
BY Race In Nine SoutHern Srates* 




















Total Number | Per Cent of | Per Cent of 
of School One-Room | Two-Room 
State Year Buildings Schools Schools 
White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro 
SENSE MELLO EEL EE SE 1929-30 | 3,299 2,349 | 37% | 73% | 23% | 17% 
Es gucce eek beeeeuaesaemed 1927-28 | 1,382 1,382 | 62 65 
NE PPE a Te 1929-30 277 86 | 53 56 
NIN ye: cxiisd sa ox p.hiogtehk Bo ate Sse ain SURE 1930-31 | 1,331 1,593 | 23 64 
I as is a'a.s6.0 ron seca aiob yc ew 6 1929-30 | 1,180 510 | 56 71 
SS ee ee a 1928-29 | 3,321 2,244 | 25 47 
alas 6 Soi Ressin so anae hee Gene 1929-30 | 4,997 1,169 | 49 65 27 20 
aR 6 apd 6a Wala aera Paw e 1929-30 | 7,112 1,719 | 33 68 33 21 
INNING 56 5 isles dG:ou wie ee eats 1930-31 | 1,669 2,330 | 21 56 29 24 























* Data derived from the state reports for the state and the year designated. 


t Elementary, exclusive of Baltimore. 
¢ Rural schools only. 
§ Elementary schools only. 


this condition completely, the situa- 
tion as presented in Table V is at 
least as undesirable as it is pictured. 
For doubtless, it is undesirable. In 
the nine states represented in the 
table, the per cent of one-room build- 
ings for Negro schools ranges from 47 
in North Carolina to 73 in Alabama. 
The one- and two-room schools range 
in five of the states from 80 per cent 
in South Carolina to 93 per cent in 
Maryland. In only three states— 
Delaware and South Carolina with 58 
per cent and North Carolina with 47 
per cent—is the per cent of one-room 
buildings for Negroes as low (that is, 
as favorable) as that for the United 
States as a whole. The figures for 
North Carolina are for rural schools 
only, and for South Carolina for ele- 
mentary schools only, eliminating 
from the total number of buildings in 
the one instance the city school build- 
ings and in the other the high school 
buildings, which elimination doubt- 
less affected the estimate. The per 


cent of one-room schools for whites in 
each of these states with the exception 
of Arkansas is lower than that for the 
United States as a whole, conse- 
quently, lower than that for Negroes. 
These facts suggest substantiation of 
the conclusion that for the United 
States as a whole, a much larger per- 
centage of Negro pupils than white 
are being taught in one- and two-room 
schools.1® 

Comparisons with the same _ per- 
centages for the white school in these 
states disclose the fact of the greater 
degree of emancipation of the white 
school from the one-room and two- 
room groups. For example, in Loui- 
siana, 64 per cent of the Negro school 
buildings and only 23 per cent of the 
school buildings for white children 
are of the one-room type. In Texas, 


15 National Society for the Study of Edu- 


cation, The Status of Rural Education, 
Thirtieth Yearbook, Part I (Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 
1931), p. 80. 
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89 per cent of the Negro school build- 
ings are either of the one-room or two- 
room type, and only 66 per cent of 
the white schools are in this group. 

The percentage of these small 
schools for Negroes in certain local- 
ities within some states is even greater 
proportionately than that for the 
state as a whole. In Caroline County, 
Virginia,’® 22, or 61 per cent, of 
the 36 school buildings for Negroes 
are the one-teacher type, 13, or 36 
per cent, are of two-teacher type, 
making a total of 35 buildings, or all 
except one in the one- and two-teacher 
group. 

The factor which is most effective 
in the decrease of the number of one- 
room schools is that of consolidation. 
For the United States‘? as a whole, 
One-room school buildings decreased in 
number from 189,227 in 1920 to 153,305 in 
1928. The small schools have been replaced 
by larger consolidated or union schools. 
The consolidated schools numbered 9,752 
in 1920, and 16,050 in 1928. Approximately 
6,300 consolidated schools did away with 
thirty-six thousand one-room schools, which 
indicated that a single consolidated school 
replaced more than five one-room schools. 


Apparently, consolidation is not 
making as much headway among Ne- 
gro schools as among white schools. 
In 1930, Texas reported for whites, 
1492 consolidated schools, or 22° per 
cent of the total number of schools, 
and only 47, or less than three per 
cent, for Negroes. During the year, 
262 consolidations had been effected 
for the whites and 12 for Negroes, or 
22 times as many for whites as for 

16 Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia (Richmond: Division of Pur- 
chasing and Printing, 1930), p. 153. 

17 Biennial Survey of Education 1926-28, 
loc. cit. 
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Negroes. For the year 1928-29, 
North Carolina reported that 27.1 per 
cent of the rural elementary schools 
for whites were consolidated schools 
and that only 6.5 per cent of the rural 
elementary schools for Negroes were 
consolidated schools. 

Among the factors that affect the 
possibility or the desirability of con- 
solidation is the possibility of provid- 
ing means for the transportation of 
children over the greater distances 
which consolidation necessitates. The 
Negro child has had relatively, very 
little share in such provisions. Table 
VI presents data concerning trans- 
portation for Negroes in four states 
and for whites in three of these states. 
It is evident that provisions for trans- 
portation for Negroes in these states 
are negligible. Florida, in 1928-29, 
transported 494 Negro children; in 
1929-30, Maryland and Oklahoma, 
respectively, 310 and 226; and in 
1930-31 South Carolina transported 
108. The percentage of the total Ne- 
gro enrollment that these figures re- 
present is as follows: Florida, .5 per 
cent; Maryland, 1.3 per cent; and 
South Carolina, .05 per cent. Yet 
Florida provided transportation fa- 
cilities for 15 per cent of the white 
school enrollment, Maryland for 16 
per cent, and South Carolina for 14 
per cent. In South Carolina and in 
Florida, the cost of transportation 
per Negro child transported is far be- 
low that for each white child trans- 
ported. Since the number of Negro 
children transported is so small it 
would not be possible to expect that 
the smaller average cost is due to 
shorter distances. Rather it would 
indicate a cheaper and perhaps less 
adequate means of transportation. 
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TABLE VI 


NuMBER AND Per Cent oF Pupits TRANSPORTED, AMOUNT SPENT FOR TRANSPORTATION AND 
Per Capita Cost oF TRANSPORTATION BY Race IN Four Srates* 

















Pupils Transported Amount Spent Average 
for , Per Capita 
State Year Number Per Cent Transportation Cost 

White | Negro | White | Negro White Negro | White} Negro 
ee 1928-29} 41,832 | 494 | 15% | .5% | $934,135.04 |$7,399.85 |$22.35 | $14.97 
Oklahoma....... 1929-30 226 6,524.00 | 28.86] 28.86 
Marylandt....... 1929-30) 16,670 | 310 | 16 1.3 435,033.00 | 6,407.70 | 26.10} 26.00 
South Carolinat . .| 1930-31] 27,401 | 108 | 14 .05 465,433.00 666.00 | 16.99} 6.17 
































* Data taken or derived from state reports for the state and year indicated. 


t Elementary schools only. 


In Oklahoma, of the $6,524 spent 
for the transportation of Negro chil- 
dren, $2,638 was supplied by the 
Rosenwald Fund. This Fund offered 
aid for transportation projects in 
diminishing degrees over a period of 
three years,’* ‘‘the Fund giving not 
to exceed one-half the cost of main- 
taining transportation the first year 
(not more than $500 per route from 
the Fund), one-third of the cost for 
the second year (not to exceed $300 
per route from the Fund), and one- 
fourth the cost the third year,’’ the 
assumption being that at the end of 
that time the state will take over the 
project entirely. 


PuysicaL EqQuirpMENT OTHER THAN 
BUILDINGS 


Even if Negro school buildings were 
more exemplary in type than they 
were found to be, undesirable condi- 
tions might still prevail as a result 
of an insufficient number of class- 
rooms and a lack of other types of 
equipment in the buildings. This 

18 Thirteenth Biennial Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Oklahoma, July 1, 1928, to June 
80, 1930 (Oklahoma City, 1930), p. 83. 


part of the discussion deals with those 
factors of physical equipment the 
adequacy of which is determined by 
comparison of present provisions 
with actual needs in terms of the 
school enrollment or school popula- 
tion. The factors considered are the 
number of classrooms, the provisions 
for seating, the library facilities, and 
the provisions for free textbooks. 


Classroom Provisions 


In a consideration of the extent to 
which the number of classrooms is 
sufficient to accommodate the Negro 
school population, three questions 
suggest themselves: (1) To what ex- 
tent is the number of classrooms now 
provided adequate to meet the needs 
of the present enrollment? (2) If 
the per cent that the enrollment is 
of the enumeration were as high 
among Negroes as among whites, how 
much greater would be the discrep- 
ancy between provisions and needs? 
(3) To what extent is the housing of 
Negro school children becoming more 
adequate in this respect? 

A convenient measure for the com- 
parison of the adequacy of classroom 
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provisions for Negro children and for 
white children in the same state is the 
average number of pupils enrolled 
per classroom. Table VII presents 
such data for three states. In North 
Carolina the average number of 
pupils per classroom for the Negro 
elementary school is 42, for the white 
elementary school, 29. In Florida, 
the average number of pupils per 
classroom for the Negroes and whites, 
respectively, are 45 and 23, and in 
Virginia, 40 and 33. In each state, 
the average number of Negro pupils 
per classroom is greatly in excess of 
the average number of white pupils 
per classroom. 

Johnson ?® makes an estimate of the 
number of classrooms needed to care 
for the 1,374,778 Negro children en- 
rolled in school in twelve Southern 
states on the basis of 40 pupils per 
room. On this basis, the total num- 
ber of rooms needed was 34,269, or 
an addition of 5,590 more than ex- 
isted. However, as the data in Table 
VIII indicate, the average number of 
white pupils per classroom is less than 
40. In 1930-31 there were approxi- 


19 Charles S. Johnson, The Negro in 
American Civilization (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1930), p. 247. 


mately 34 pupils per teacher *° (and 
presumably per classroom), enrolled 
in the white schools in seventeen 
Southern States and the District of 
Columbia. Table VIII indicates the 
number of additional classrooms 
needed to care for the Negro enroll- 
ment in each of seven Southern states, 
both on the basis of 40 pupils per 
classroom, as used by Johnson, and on 
the basis of 34 pupils per classroom, 
the average number of white pupils 
per classroom in the Southern states. 
As estimated by either measure, the 
inadequacy of classroom provisions is 
outstanding. The need for additional 
classrooms on the basis of 40 pupils 
per room ranges from 151 classrooms 
or an increase of 4 per cent of 
the existing number of classrooms 
in Virginia, to 2,171 classrooms, or 
an increase of 56 per cent of the num- 
ber of classrooms now available in 
Georgia. On the basis of the average 
number (34) of pupils per classroom 
in the white schools, the need in Negro 
schools ranges from 822 additional 
classrooms in Virginia, or an increase 
of 22 per cent of those now available, 
to 3,238 in Georgia, or an increase of 

20D. L. Blose, ‘‘Statistics on the Negro, 
1930-31,’’ Unpublished. 


TABLE VII 


Tora NuMBER OF CLASSROOMS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER CLAssRooM By RacB 
In THREE SraTes * 














Total Number Average Number of 
of Pupils Enrolled 
State Year Classrooms per Classroom 
White Negro White Negro 
MU chia s ga e'a %, arena k OAT ERROR EM 1928-29 11,027 1,990 23 45 
North: Casolimaits .. ssc ccc cccccccceoescuns 1928-29 15,083 4,621 29 42 
Ly) Are rrr ae rrr a I 1929-30 12,549 3,794 33 40 




















* Data taken or derived from the state reports for the state and year designated. 


t Rural Sehools only. 
12 
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TABLE VIII 


ADDITIONAL CLASSROOMS NEEDED IN SEVEN STATES TO CARE FOR THE PRESENT NEGRO ScHoor 
Enro_uMent Basep on 4 Capacity oF 40 Puptis per CLAssrooM AND 34 PuprLs PER CLASSROOM 


























Additional Classrooms Needed 
Present E 
Number On Basis of On Basis of 
State of 40 Pupils 34 Pupils 
Clase per Classroom* per Classroomt 
rooms 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
OL Ee eS Ee A ee 2,046 808 39% 1,311 64% 
NN errs 6 4 coruican  Baeisoa oe ok atc ae ee 1,769 569 32 981 55 
DER GEG oeouudusy case caaeaene 3,876 2,171 56 3,238 84 
SR ee ci kala g ble wiadiew ape aeeee 2,391 1,024 43 1,626 68 
EN EO TT Te Tee 5,657 668 ll 1,778 31 
I a ais vg og'od Ra pA pele aes weee sie eer 2,522 293 12 790 31 
eros rts et cine e ba sei 3,656 151 4 822 22 





* Data adapted from Charles S. Johnson, The Negro in American Civilization (New York: 


Henry Holt and Company, 1930), p. 247. 


t Computed from data supplied by D. L. Blose, ‘‘Statistics on the Negro, 1930-31,’’ 
Unpublished, and from N. C. Newbold, ‘‘Common Schools for Negroes in the South,’’ 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, No. 229, Vol. CKXXX, 


p- 216. 


84 per cent of the present number of 
classrooms, 

The groups of data just presented 
are based on the present school en- 
rollment. Again, attention is called 
to the fact that the Negro enrollment 
represents a smaller percentage of the 
Negro enumeration than does the 
white enrollment of the enumeration 
for whites. This indicates that the 
amount of discrepancy would be in- 
creased if the Negro enrollment bore 
the same relation to the enumeration 
as does that of the whites. Table IX 
presents the estimated number of ad- 
ditional classrooms needed in Vir- 
ginia in the years, 1920-21, 1925-26, 
and 1929-30, for the actual Negro 
enrollment for the year concerned 
and for the number of children who 
would be in school if the same per- 
centage of the Negro enumeration 
were enrolled as the white enumera- 
tion, on the basis of the average num- 


TABLE IX 
ADDITIONAL CLassrRooMS NEEDED IN VIRGINIA 
to Care For Actual Necro ENROLLMENT 
AND FOR Estimatep Necro ENROLLMENT 
1F SAME PROPORTION OF NEGRO ENUMER- 
ATION WeERE ENROLLED AS OF WHITE 
ON THE Basis or Wuitrr AVERAGE 
PER CLASSROOM* 

















Per Cent of 
Additional | Additional | Increase of 
Classrooms |Classrooms| Need for 
Year | Needed for} Needed for} Estimated 
Present | Estimated | Enrollment 
Enrollment | Enrollment | over Actual 
Enrollment 
1920-21 14389 2337 62% 
1925-26 1332 2097 57 
1929-30 862 1490 73 











* Data derived from the Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of Virginia for the year con- 
cerned. 


ber of pupils per classrooms in the 
white schools in the state. As esti- 
mated on both bases, the total addi- 
tional number of classrooms needed 
decreased during the ten years. 
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However, the additional classrooms 
needed to provide satisfactorily 
for the actual enrollment would have 
been increased by 62 per cent in 1920— 
91, by 57 per cent in 1925-26, and by 
73 per cent in 1929-30 if the percent- 
age of enrollment had been the same 
for the two racial groups. 

These facts indicate that even if 
such provisions as are being made for 
the housing of Negro children, there 
are not enough to care adequately for 
even the present enrollment. The 
large number of classrooms needed by 
the various states and the large num- 
ber of pupils per classroom are in- 
dicative of an overcrowded condition 
which is incompatible with comfort 
and with efficiency in school work. 
It appears that much of the non-at- 
tendance and irregular attendance 
among Negro children may be ex- 
plained on the basis of actual lack 
of accommodations for the children. 
Moreover, while the situation is not 
ideal, it is not nearly so disadvan- 
tageous in the white schools. If the 


situation in Virginia is typical, the 
condition is being overcome, but 
slowly. 


Seating Provisions 


The number of seats provided as 
compared with the school enrollment 
and the average daily attendance is 
another measure of the adequacy of 
school accommodations. Table X in- 
dicates the number of patent or stand- 
ard desks in schools for whites and for 
Negroes in two states, Florida and 
Louisiana, in 1928-29. Comparison 
is made between the number of stand- 
ard seats provided and the number of 
children enrolled or in average daily 
attendance, and the excess or de- 
ficiency in the seating provisions is 
stated in absolute amounts and in per- 
centages for each racial group. 
Tragic are the large differences found 
between the number of children en- 
rolled in Negro schools and the num- 
ber of desirable seats, a deficiency of 
27,385 seats, or 28 per cent, in 
Florida and, of 64,374, or 43 per cent, 


TABLE X 


ToraL NUMBER OF STANDARD SEATS AND Excess oR Dericiency oF Seats CoMPARED WITH 
NoumBer or Pupits ENROLLED OR IN AVERAGE DaiLy ATTENDANCE IN Two SrTates* 











Total Excess 
Number of 


or Deficiency of Excess or Deficiency of 


Number of Seats as Compared | Number of Seats Compared 








Standard with Number of Pupils with Number of Pupils in 
Seats Enrolled Average Daily Attendance 
State Year 
White Negro White Negro 
White | Negro 
Num- | Per| Num- | Per {|Num-/ Per} Num- | Per 


ber |Cent| ber Cent | ber |{Cent| ber Cent 





Florida..... 1928-29] 294,421 | 67,723] +37,583| 24%] —27,385] —28% 





Louisianaf .} 1928-29) 236,092 | 83,205) + 9,235 














4%| —64,374| —42%| 57,401| 22%| —30,627| —27% 























+ = excess, — = deficiency. 
* Data derived from Biennial Report of the 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Florida, 


for the Year Ending June 30, 1930 and the Eightieth Annual Report for the Session, 
1928-29, State Department of Education of Louisiana. 


+ Elementary schools only. 
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in Louisiana. In both states the num- 
ber of standard seats provided for 
the white schools is in excess of the 
enrollment—the percentage of excess 
in Louisiana is 4 per cent, and in 
Florida, 24 per cent. This means that 
such seats as are provided for the Ne- 
gro school are below the standard con- 
sidered by the state to be desirable; 
and that many Negro children are 
still forced to spend long school hours 
in discomfort because of lack of suit- 
able seats or lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of seats. Such a condition does 
not prevail in the white schools of 
these two states. 

The satisfaction of the need for 
adequate classroom and seating pro- 
visions is basic in any attempt to im- 
prove the educational opportunities 
of the Negroes. Compulsory school 
laws cannot well be enforced when 
provisions are lacking for the ac- 
ecommodation of a large number of 
Negro children. 


Library Facilities 


Library facilities are non-existent 
for many Negro schools. South Caro- 
lina 7? had, in 1931, libraries in 207, 
or only 9 per cent of the elementary 
schools for Negroes, while there were 
libraries in 1,108 or 61 per cent of 
the elementary schools for whites. 
The libraries for Negro schools con- 
tained only 16,967 volumes, while those 
for the whites contained 192,538 vol- 
umes. South Carolina also reported 
(1930-31) cireulating libraries for 
both whites and Negroes. The li- 
braries for the use of Negro schools 


21 Sixty-third Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent of Education of the State 
of South Carolina, 1931 (Columbia, 1931), 
passim. 





contained only 3,995 volumes and vis- 
ited as few as 45 schools; while those 
for the use of whites contained 27,- 
300 volumes and visited 250 schools, 
After combining the number of books 
in both stationary libraries and the 
circulating libraries, one finds that 
South Carolina provided .1 library 
books for each Negro child enrolled 
in the elementary school, and 1.8 
books or 18 times as many for each 
white child enrolled. In Louisiana,” 
in 1928-29, there were 17,964 volumes 
in elementary school libraries in Ne- 
gro schools, an average of .1 volumes 
per child enrolled and less than .2 
volumes per child in average daily 
attendance. In the elementary schools 
for whites in the same state there 
were 365,914 volumes in the libraries 
or an average of 1.6 volumes per child 
enrolled or 2 volumes per child in 
average daily attendance, or 16 times 
as many as for the Negro on the basis 
of school enrollment and more than 
10 times as many on the basis of daily 
attendance. 

By 1929-30, Oklahoma,”* had taken 
advantage of the Rosenwald Fund’s 
offer of assistance to Negro schools in 
the purchasing of library books to 
the extent of 19 elementary school 
libraries valued at $2,280. Of this 
amount, the Fund itself, according 
to the terms of its offer, supplied one- 
third, or $760; the people of the com- 
munities involved, $600; while only 
$920 came from public funds. 


22 Annual Report of the State Department 
of Education of Louisiana, 1928-29 (Baton 
Rouge, 1929), passim. 

23 Thirteenth Biennial Report of Public 
Instruction of the State of Oklahoma, July 
1, 1928 to June 30, 1980 (Oklahoma City, 
1930), loc. cit. 
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The desirability of library facilities 
for the school is undoubted. With 
the present emphasis in the curricu- 
lum upon breadth of experience and 
upon pupil independence the library 
becomes a necessity. To deny access 
to such is to limit the experience of 
the child and thus to handicap him 
in his attempt to attain his educa- 
tional goal. In spite of the fact that 
there are many Negro children who 
suffer from this handicap, and that 
low socio-economic status and segre- 
gation limit their home and outside 
contacts with books, the efforts to 
remedy this condition are meager and 
isolated. 


Free Textbooks 


Like the provisions for transporta- 
tion, provisions for free textbooks 
seem hardly applicable to the Negro 
schools. Two states that do report 
participation in such provisions are 
Florida ** and Louisiana.2> During 
the two years 1928-29 and 1929-30, 
Florida spent $2,899.05 on textbooks 
for Negro elementary school pupils, 
and $25,183.74 on textbooks for 
white elementary school pupils. The 
amount spent for the Negroes was ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the total. 
The Negro elementary school enroll- 
ment of 1928-29 was approximately 
26 per cent of the total elementary 
enrollment. This discrepancy evi- 
denced here appears to be too great 
to be explained in terms of differences 
in the grade distribution in the two 


24 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of Florida 
for Two Years Ending June 30, 1980 (Talla- 
hassee, 1930), passim. 

25 Annual Report of the State Department 
of Education of Louisiana, 1928-29 (Baton 
Rouge, 1929), passim. 
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races. In Louisiana, in 1928-29, the 
number of free textbooks supplied 
averaged 3.5 books per Negro child 
enrolled and 4.4 books per Negro child 
in average daily attendance. The 
corresponding average for the whites 
are 5.6 and 7.0 respectively. 

In Richmond,”* Virginia, the cost of 
free textbooks during the year 1930- 
31 for the Negro elementary schools 
was $4,792.94—a per capita cost of 66 
cents. The cost of free textbooks for 
the white elementary schools was 
$10,545.70—a per capita cost of 81 
cents. Again, the differences in 
the distribution of pupils among the 
grades must be recognized, the lower 
grades representing a larger propor- 
tion of the total Negro elementary en- 
rollment than the same grades of that 
of the whites. However, the Negro 
elementary school in Richmond in- 
cludes the first seven grades, while 
that of the whites includes only the 
first five. The per capita cost of text- 
books in the junior high school in 
which the sixth and seventh grades 
are incorporated was $1.23. The ex- 
clusion from the per capita estimate 
for the whites of these two grades, in 
which the per capita cost for books 
is greater than in the lower grades 
seems more than to offset differences 
in grade distribution. 

The urgency of the need for free 
textbooks in Negro schools is condi- 
tioned by three factors: first, the poor 
preparation of the Negro teacher, 
which makes more imperative the con- 
stant use of the textbook; second, the 
meagerness of library facilities, which 
places a greater responsibility upon 

26 Sixty-second Annual Report of the Pub- 


lic Schools of Richmond, Virginia, 1930-$1 
(Richmond, 1931), passim. 
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the textbook; and third, the low 
economic status of the Negro which 
often means actual inability to pur- 
chase the textbooks needed. The 
facts just presented indicate that the 
Negro schools are denied adequate, 
or, what is more relevant, equitable 
participation in provisions for text- 
books. 


SumMMARY OF FINpINGS RELATIVE TO 
ADEQUACY OF PHysIcaL EqQuiP- 
MENT 


The monetary value of the school 
property for Negro schools is found 
to be far below the norms used. 
Progress in the approach to the norm 
is being made, but very slowly. As 
might be inferred from the forego- 
ing statement, the type of construc- 
tion common to Negro schools is in- 
ferior to that used for the schools 
for whites. Many of the buildings 
used by Negro schools are actually un- 
fit for school use, many are not pub- 
licly owned, and there is a larger pro- 
portion of one-room buildings among 
the schools for Negroes than for 
whites. Consolidation is making little 
headway among Negro school dis- 
tricts and transportation facilities are 
sadly lacking. 

The following is a more detailed 
summary of findings in the foregoing 
discussion on which the above state- 
ment is based : 

1. The average per capita value of 
school property for Negroes in 
each of seven states consid- 
ered is far below the per capita 
value for the whites; and in 
turn that of the whites, in each 
case except one is below the 
average for the United States 
as a whole. The proportion 
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that the value for the Negro 
is of that of the white in the 
same state ranges from 16 per 
eent in South Carolina to 53 
per cent in Tennessee. 

2. The absolute per capita values of 
school property for Negro 
schools in Arkansas during a 
period of seven years, and in 
North Carolina during a 
period of 10 years increased 
137.5 per cent and 279 per 
cent, respectively ; but the per 
cent that the average value of 
the Negro is of that of the 
white merely increased from 
28.6 per cent to 34.6 per cent 
or only six per cent in Arkan- 
sas during that period, and 
from 25 per cent to 26 per 
cent or only one per cent in 
North Carolina. 

3. In Florida, Georgia and Virginia, 
only nine, three, and six per 
cent of the Negro school build- 
ings, respectively, were of per- 
manent construction, while the 
corresponding figures for the 
whites in Florida and Virginia 
were 46 per cent and 19 per 
cent, respectively. 

4. In Louisiana, 66.5 per cent of the 

Negro schools were rated ‘‘D’’ 

and only 2.5 per cent were 

rated ‘‘B”’ or higher. Of the 
white schools, 31.5 per cent 
were rated ‘‘D’’ and 28.5 per 
cent were rated ‘‘B”’ or higher. 

521 Negro school buildings in 

Alabama, Louisiana and North 

Carolina, 333 or 63.9 per cent 

were found to be unsatisfactory 

for school purposes. 

6. In Louisiana and in Georgia, 49 
per cent and 27 per cent of 
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the Negro school buildings, re- 
spectively, were not publicly 
owned. The average value of 
the buildings not publicly 
owned in Georgia was $495 
or only 51 per cent of the 
value of those owned by county 
boards, and 4.6 per cent of the 
value of those owned by 
municipalities. 


7. In nine states, the per cent of one- 


room school buildings for Ne- 
groes ranges from 47 per cent 
in North Carolina to 73 per 
cent in Alabama. In each 
state the per cent of one-room 
buildings for Negroes is larger 
than that for whites in the 
same state. 


8. Consolidated schools for Negroes 


are very few, and relatively 
little progress is being made in 
this direction. In North Caro- 
lina in 1928-29, only 6.5 per 
cent of the rural elementary 
schools for Negroes were con- 
solidated, while 27.1 per cent of 
schools for whites were con- 
solidated. This situation is 
probably a little better than 
the average for the Southern 
states as a whole. 


9. Transportation facilities for Ne- 


groes in three states were found 
to be negligible, Maryland, 
South Carolina and Florida, re- 
spectively, provided transpor- 
tation for only 1.3 per cent, 
.05 per cent, and .5 per cent 
of the Negro children as con- 
trasted with 16 per cent, 14 
per cent, 15 per cent of the 
white children. The per cap- 
ita cost of transportation for 
Negro children is lower in each 


of these states than it is for 
whites. 

Like the monetary value and the 
type and quality of the build- 
ings, the other factors of physical 
equipment for the Negro schools fail 
to measure up to the standard. In- 
sufficiency in number of classrooms, 
of desirable seats, of libraries, and 
of textbooks is found. A detailed 
summary of the facts upon which 
this statement is based follows: 


1. The number of classrooms pro- 
vided is not sufficient to care 
for the present Negro school 
enrollment. On the basis of 40 
pupils per room in seven states, 
the number of additional 
classrooms needed ranges from 
151 or 4 per cent of the num- 
ber available in Virginia, to 
2,171 or 56 per cent of the ex- 
isting number in Georgia. On 
the basis of the average num- 
ber of pupils (34) per class- 
room in the white schools, the 
number of additional class- 
rooms needed in the Negro 
schools ranges from 822 or 22 
per cent of the present pro- 
visions in Virginia, to 3,238 or 
84 per cent of the existing pro- 
visions in Georgia. 

2. In the state of Virginia, the addi- 
tional number of classrooms 
needed by the Negro pupils en- 
rolled based on the average 
number of white pupils per 
classroom in 1929-30 was 862, 
while the number needed if 
the Negro enrollment were the 
same per cent of the enumera- 
tion as that of the whites 
would have been 1,490, or an 
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increase of 72 per cent of the 
additional number needed to 
eare for the actual enrollment. 

3. In two states, Louisiana and 
Florida, the total number of 
standard seats, respectively, 
was 67,374 or 43 per cent, and 
27,385 or 28 per cent, less than 
the total number of Negro 
pupils actually enrolled. In 
the white schools in each of 
these states the number of 
standard seats was in excess of 
the enrollment. 

4. In South Carolina, only 9 per cent 
of the Negro elementary 
schools have libraries, while 
they are found in 61 per cent 
of the white elementary 
schools; in these stationary 
libraries and the circulating 
libraries, eighteen times as 


many books are found for 
whites as for Negro pupils on 
the basis of the number of pu- 
pils enrolled. 

5. Negro children do not share 
equitably in the provisions for 
free textbooks. In Florida, 
where Negroes constitute 26 
per cent of the elementary 
school population, only 10 per 
cent of the amount spent for 
textbooks was used for them. 
In Richmond, Virginia, the per 
capita cost of free textbooks for 
the elementary schools for Ne- 
groes, which include the first 
seven grades, was only $.66, or 
$.15 less than the per capita 
cost for the elementary schools 
for whites which include only 
the first five grades. 


III 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


IntRopuctoryY STATEMENT 


In a previous section of this chap- 
ter (part II), the facets established 
that the school plants and physical 
equipment, in general, both for white 
and Negro pupils in the Southern 
states, were inadequate as measured 
by the norm of the country as a 
whole. Moreover, and what is more 
important, it was discovered that the 
school plants and physical equipment 
in Negro schools were in every case 
much poorer than those provided for 
the white schools in the same locality. 
Up to this point, attention has been 
almost exclusively directed to an at- 
tempt to determine the adequacy of 
the school plant and physical equip- 


ment of the Negro elementary school 
in terms of the norm of the white ele- 
mentary school in the same com- 
munity. Only incidental considera- 
tion has been given the educational 
implications of the facts discovered. 
It is the function of this section of 
the chapter, therefore, to indicate in 
some detail the importance of the 
school plant and physical equipment 
as far as the achievement of the pupil 
is concerned. 

The reader should bear in mind 
that the general educational impli- 
eations discussed here go beyond the 
mere fact of the presence or absence 
of certain types of physical equip- 
ment; this discussion aims to reveal 
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not only the direct effects of poor 
equipment per se, but to indicate 
some of the more far-reaching condi- 
tions that poor equipment connotes. 
While the writer recalls that Garfield 
is reputed to have obtained an ex- 
cellent education with Mark Hopkins 
on the other end of a log, it should 
also be pointed out that in the case 
of the log school-plants and their 
equivalents revealed in this study, 
Mark Hopkins was not the teacher on 
the other end of the ‘‘log.’’ It should 
be pointed out just as forcibly that 
Garfield’s education very probably 
would have been much more effective 
if he had attended a school with 
modern equipment. Other chapters of 
this yearbook (see particularly Chap- 
ter V) point out that there is a direct 
relationship between the type of 
school and potential educational of- 
ferings. A direct correspondence ob- 
tains between the training of teachers 
and the size and equipment of the 
school. The training of the teacher 
is progressively better as one goes 
from the one- and two-room schools 
to the consolidated rural and village 
schools. Thus, a revelation of the 
probable educational offerings attend- 
ant upon the type of school which 
educates two-thirds of the Negro ele- 
mentary school pupils is imperative. 

In general, the discussion of this 
section presents facts which seem to 
indicate: first, that the quality of 
schools provided, definitely conditions 
the general cultural attainments of 
the products of such schools; second, 
that intelligence as measured by pres- 
ent tests is also dennitely and con- 
siderably influenced by the type of 
school and cultural environment to 
which individuals have been exposed ; 
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third, that the specific type of school 
(that is, one-room, consolidated, 
rural, urban, and the like) bears a 
direct relationship to the specific 
school achievement of the pupils; and, 
fourth, that the disparities between 
the white and Negro schools in the 
same community are paralleled by 
correspondingly proportionate dis- 
parities in specific, as well as in gen- 
eral school achievement. The presen- 
tation of the facts here will follow in 
the order enumerated. 


QUALITY OF SCHOOL AND CULTURAL 
ATTAINMENT 


Several investigators in recent years 
have attempted to evaluate the rela- 
tive cultural standing of different 
states, localities, or groups by noting 
such factors as newspaper and maga- 
zine circulation, the number of natives 
in learned societies, the number of 
natives who have attained noteworthy 
recognition, and the number of li- 
braries and the ratio between them 
and the population served. At least 
three investigators ** have ranked the 
various states and the District of Co- 
lumbia with respect to indices of 
school efficiency, determined by the 
combined measurements of ten items 
concerned with such factors as school 
enrollment, attendance and expendi- 
tures. These types of evaluation have 


27 Leonard P. Ayres, An Index Number 
for State School Systems (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1920), passim. 

Frank M. Phillips, ‘‘ Educational Rank- 
ing of States by Two Methods,’’ American 
School Board Journal, 69: 47-49, D 1924. 

Marion M. Thompson, ‘‘A Comparative 
Study of the Efficiency of the Public White 
and Colored State School Systems in Sixteen 
States.’? Unpublished Master’s Thesis 
(Washington: Howard University, 1928). 
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made possible the comparison of the 
states with respect to both cultural 
attainment and school efficiency, by 
noting the extent of the relationship 
between the two factors. 

In a recent investigation, Angoff 
and Mencken ** ranked the forty- 
eight states and the District of Colum- 
bia on the basis of a cultural mean 
obtained by ranking them on the basis 
of certain characteristics which were 
held to be indicative of cultural 
attainment. The indices employed 
included the percentage of illiteracy 
(urban and rural), the per cent of 
total population enrolled in the pub- 
lie schools, the average days of school 
attendance, the per cent of high 
school enrollment, the number of stu- 
dents in college, the per capita value 
of school property, the average of the 
teachers’ salaries, the per capita ex- 
penditures on schools, the average size 
of the population served by each 
library, the newspaper circulation, 
the circulation of the Atlantic 
Monthly, of the Saturday Evening 
Post, and of 47 magazines, the num- 
ber of natives in ‘‘Who’s Who in 
America,’’ the number of natives in 
‘Men of Science,’’ the number of 
passport applications, and the num- 
ber of families per radio. A correla- 
tion of .72 is found between the ranks 
of each of the states and the District 
of Columbia on the basis of the cul- 
tural averages obtained by Angoff and 
Mencken, and the average of the 
ranks of each of these states on the 
basis of the index numbers of the 
school systems as rated by three dif- 
ferent sets of criteria of school qual- 

28 Charles Angoff and H. L. Mencken, 


‘*The Worst American State,’’ The Ameri- 
can Mercury, 24: 1-17, 8 1931. 
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ity, namely, Ayres’, Phillips’s, and 
Thompson’s. This agreement indi- 
cates a definite and considerable re- 
lationship between the cultural at- 
tainment of the states and the quality 
of the school provided. It should be 
pointed out that the agreement be- 
tween the two ratings is not due to 
the weight of those factors common 
to both bases, such as the percentage 
of enrollment, the average number of 
school days, the average daily attend- 
ance, the average amount of expendi- 
ture for schools and the like as may 
be noted from Table XI. This table 


TABLE XI 


RANKS OF SEVERAL OF THE HIGHEST AND Low- 
EST STATES ACCORDING TO AVERAGE SCHOOL 
RatTInes AND THREE Non-ScuHoou Fac- 
TORS IN THE CULTURAL AVERAGE 














Ranks 
According to 
3 

3 -| +l, 

State ae |88lo8 2 
S's 23 23 ge 
# S| 235/83 5)'s.2 

hea z md g 
ow L aco mo] 
> 3) O.5 wml a Ss 
4EIZO\SOlam 
District of Columbia...... 7 1j|— 5 
OS Or + 8 1 1 
ONE 6.5505 kes otic aiaee 4} 29 5 1 
WABMIRSION. 6.0.00 ccc ccces + 7 3 3 
FS STOOL LTE TT- 46 | 42 | 46 | 46 
Bn ET 44); 47);—|— 
Mississippi.............. 44 | 49 | 48 | 48 
North Carolina.......... 40 | 48 | — | 47 
South Carolina.......... 47 | 48 | 47 | 49 

















* Average of Ayres, Phillips and Thomp- 
son. 

t Taken from Charles Angoff and H. L. 
Mencken, op. cit., pp. 1-17. 


presents the ranks of several states 
which ranked highest and lowest on 
the basis of three of the factors which 
related to the cultural average ex- 
elusively. Corresponding closeness of 
agreement with school ratings is seen 
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when only the non-school factors in- 
volved in cultural average are consid- 
ered. 

Joseph Rossman *® found the corre- 
lation between the number of patents 
issued to persons in the several states 
and the Ayres school ratings to be 
.72, indicating that the states whose 
educational efficiency is highest pro- 
duce the largest number of inventors. 

The facts just presented indicate 
that there is a close relationship be- 
tween the quality of schooling pro- 
vided and the cultural attainment of 
the states. Support is given to the 
belief in the causal nature of this re- 
lationship in findings reported by 
Bagley.*° Bagley, first, ranked 26 
states, which had 55 per cent or more 
of the population native to the state, 
according to school ratings based on 
a simplified form of the Ayres’ index 
numbers for the years, 1880, 1890, 
1900, and 1910; second, he ranked 
these same states according to intelli- 
gence and general cultural attainment 
as measured by scores on the Army 
Alpha Test, adult white illiteracy, and 
the per capita circulation of ten 
magazines ; third, on the basis of lead- 
ership as measured by the birth-states 
of present leaders; and, fourth, ac- 
cording to economic efficiency as 
indicated by per capita income. The 
correlations between the school ratings 
and each of the other factors are pre- 
sented in Table XII. 

An examination of the facts pre- 
sented in this table reveals: (1) that 
there is a high correlation between 
~ 29 Joseph Rossman, ‘‘The Relation of In- 
telligence to Invention,’’ Journal of the 
Patent Office Society, No. 12, 9: 9, Jl. 1927. 

30 W. C. Bagley, Determinism in Educa- 


tion (Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1928), 
p- 80. 
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TABLE XII 


CORRELATIONS OF THE RANKS OF 26 STATES 
witH THEIR Ranks ACCORDING TO CERTAIN 
MEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE, LEADER- 
SHIP, AND Economic EFrFiciency * 








Correlation with 
School Ratings 


























a for the Year 
2/8/3/2/8 
| SI S/ a1 
A el _ ~ i om) — 

Adult White Literacy (1920). .|.70}.80).89}.89}.82 
Per cent A and B Scores in 

Army Alpha Test (1919). . .|.83}.83].88].87/.82 
Median White Alpha........ .83].82}.89].87].83 
Per Capita Circulation of 10 

Magazines (1922)......... -90}.92).96|.97].93 
Birth States of Present Leaders |.92|.86].87|.87|.79 
Per Capita Income (1919)... . .|.78}.88/.86].84|.63 

* Adapted from W. C. Bagley, op. cit., 


p. 80. 


each of the factors considered, and 
the school ratings for the various 
years, the lowest in the group being 
.63 (the correlation between school 
rating in 1920 and the per capita in- 
come in 1919), the next lowest, .70 
(the correlation between adult white 
illiteracy in 1920 and the school rating 
for 1880), and the range of the others 
from .78 (that between the school 
ratings for 1880 and the per capita 
income for 1919) to .97 (that between 
the per capita circulation of maga- 
zines in 1922 and school ratings in 
1910) ; (2) that not only are the corre- 
lations thus uniformly high, but that 
the correlations of the Army Alpha 
Test scores and of the per capita cir- 
culation of magazines with the school 
ratings are highest during the years 
1900 and 1910, and the correlation of 
the present leaders with the school 
ratings is highest in 1890. In each 
case the highest correlations with the 
school ratings are for the years when 
the individuals affected by the meas- 
ures of present intelligence and 
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efficiency were of the age to be en- 
rolled in the schools. Moreover, Bag- 
ley finds that the average correlation 
of school opportunity of the past with 
each of the present day measures of 
leadership, intelligence, and economic 
factors, when the influence of the 
others is cancelled is .66, while the 
average correlation of each of these 
factors with one another when the in- 
fluence of school opportunity is can- 
celled is .09. This is rather con- 
elusive evidence of the influence of 
the quality of schools provided upon 
the cultural attainments of the people. 


QUALITY OF SCHOOL AND 
INTELLIGENCE 

The facts indicate that not only is 
there a close correspondence between 
quality of schooling and general cul- 
tural attainment, but that there is 
also a very high degree of relation- 
ship between quality of schooling and 
specifie achievement on intelligence 
tests. Two of the measures used by 
Bagley, as presented in Table XII, 
are scores on intelligence tests. The 
correlations between these two meas- 
ures and school ratings are just as 
high as those for the measures of gen- 
eral cultural attainment. Also, corre- 
lations with these measures are 
higher for the years 1900 and 1910 
than for the other years, the years in 
which the subjects of the intelligence 
tests were school material. 

The correlations by Bagley just 
discussed are based on 26 states with 
55 per cent or more of the population 
native to the state, and a simplified 
form of the Ayres’ index numbers. 
Bagley * also correlated the median 
scores of army recruits on the Alpha 


31 Ibid., p. 68. 
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test from 41 states with the complete 
Ayres’ rating, obtaining a coefficient 
of .72+.05, while the coefficient 
of correlation between intelligence 
and school rating for the 26 states 
with 55 per cent or more of the popu- 
lation native to the state is .818 + 
.045. In both eases the correlation 
is high, but since it is higher for the 
group of states containing the larger 
per cent of native population, the in- 
dication of a causal relationship be- 
tween school opportunity and intelli- 
gence is more definitely supported. 
These facts indicate that intelligence, 
as measured by ordinary tests, as well 
as cultural attainment, is a specific 
function of school opportunity. 

A study by Thompson ** shows the 
definite correspondence of the effi- 
ciency of six school systems and the 
intelligence of the pupils enrolled in 
the system. Using the Indiana school 
system as the base for both school effi- 
ciency and intelligence of pupils, he 
obtains the average age-grade achieve- 
ment on the Pressey test and the per 
cent of efficiency of each school sys- 
tem. The agreement between the dis- 
parities in these two factors is marked. 
This further substantiates the conten- 
tion that achievement on intelligence 
tests is conditioned to a large extent 
by school opportunity. 


Types OF SCHOOLS AND ACTUAL 
ScHooL ACHIEVEMENT 


Not only is the general cultural and 
intellectual level of a state’s popula- 
tion in general affected by the quality 


32 Charles H. Thompson, ‘‘The Educa- 
tional Achievements of Negro Children,’’ 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, 140: 193-208, N 
1928. 
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of the school provided, but the actual 
school achievement varies in accord- 
ance with the type of school provided. 
This is seen in comparisons of the 
achievement of children in different 
types of schools on the basis of 
achievement-test scores. Many in- 
vestigations of this type have been 
made, the results of which are con- 
elusive evidence of differences in 
achievement. Kyte ** presents data 
concerning the reading achievement 
of fifth grade pupils in the five states 
of Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, New 
York, and Texas in the one-teacher, 
the two-teacher, the three-teacher, the 
four-teacher, the five-teacher and the 
six-teacher school. In each state, ex- 
cept one, the reading achievement is 
better in the larger schools than in 
the smaller schools. Morrison ** in- 
vestigated the achievement of pupils 
in the one-room schools and the con- 
solidated schools of the state of New 
York with respect to their achieve- 
ment in reading, writing, language 
and arithmetic. Though the differ- 
ences found are not large, they are 
consistently in favor of the consoli- 
dated school. Van Wagenen ** made 
a comparative study of the achieve- 
ment of Minnesota school children in 
arithmetic, language, spelling, and 
33 George C. Kyte, ‘‘ Pupil Status in the 
Rural Elementary School,’’ National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Thirtieth 
Yearbook, Part I (Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1931), 
. 43. 
’ 34 J, C. Morrison, ‘‘ A Comparative Study 


of Instruction in Consolidated and One- 
Room Rural Schools in New York State,’’ 


Journal of Rural Education, 1: 355-59, 
1922. 
25M. J. Van Wagenen, Comparative 


Pupil Achievement in Rural, Town and City 
Schools (Minneapolis, 1929), passim. 
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geography in rural schools and city 
schools. In each ease, the achieve- 
ment in the rural schools was inferior 
to that in the city schools. Stone and 
Curtis ** compared achievements of 
pupils in one-room schools and graded 
rural schools after matching chrono- 
logical age, intelligence scores and 
grade in school, and found the 
achievement in the graded school to 
be approximately a half-year in ad- 
vanee of that of the one-room school. 
An investigation by Haggerty *’ in 
New York disclosed similar differences 
in achievement in the social studies. 
Investigations by O’Shea** in Mis- 
sissippi, and by Rainey *° in Oregon 
are indicative of similar differences in 
achievement in literature, the social 
studies, and science. The evidence 
presented in these studies shows that 
almost universally the achievement 
of children in city schools or larger 
schools is superior to that of children 
in rural or smaller schools. 

Size in itself may not be significant, 
but smallness in size is usually aec- 
companied by elements which un- 
doubtedly contribute to inferiority 
of achievement. It has been shown 
that in many of those factors which 
affect directly the educational achieve- 

36 C, W. Stone and J. W. Curtis, ‘‘ Prog- 
ress of Equivalent One-room and Graded- 
school Pupils,’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 16: 260-64, 1927. 

37M. E. Haggerty, Rural School Survey 
of New York State, Educational Achieve- 
ment (Albany, 1932), pp. 176-180. 

88M. V. O’Shea, A State Educational 
System at Work (Mississippi Survey), 
(Hattiesburg, 1927), pp. 243-250. 

39H. P. Rainey, 4 Survey of Achieve- 
ment of Oregon School Pupils in the Funda- 
mental School Subjects, Publication No. 3 
(Eugene: University of Oregon, 1927), 
passim. 
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ment, the one-room school is inferior 
to the larger school. In a study of 
schools in 98 of the towns of Con- 
necticut, Larson *° found that the one- 
room school was inferior to the con- 
solidated school in the training and 
experience of the teacher, in the net 
salary paid, in holding power, in 
school opportunities, and in living 
conditions provided for the teacher. 
A report *! of the survey of the schools 
of Virginia observes that by every 
measure applied, the one-room school 
is the poorest educational institution 
in the state. The survey * of the West 
Virginia schools found that the one- 
room schools were consistently infe- 
rior to the larger schools in the pro- 
vision of that equipment which is 
essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of the child, as well as those 
types which are an undoubted aid to 
the efficiency of the instruction pro- 
vided. Finally, Chapter V of this 
yearbook presents some extended evi- 
dence which indicates that the more 
efficient schools (that is, those with 
teachers of superior training and the 
like) are the larger schools. These 
facts are especially pertinent, since 
most of the Negro schools are of the 
one- and two-teacher type; and since, 
as it has clearly been shown, Negroes 
have a much greater proportion of 
these schools than the whites. 


40 Emil L. Larson, One-room and Consoli- 
dated Schools of Connecticut (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1925), passim, 

41 Virginia Education Commission and 
Virginia Survey Staff, Virginia Public 
Schools (New York: World Book Company, 
1921), Part II, p. 12. 

42 Survey of Education in West Virginia 
(Charleston: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1929), Vol. III, Chap. 3. 


DIsPARITIES BETWEEN WHITE AND Ne- 
GRO SCHOOLS, AND DIFFERENCES 
IN Pup. ACHIEVEMENT 


Up to this point the facts have in- 
dicated quite definitely that the 
quality of school provided, conditions 
the general cultural attainments, the 
general performance upon _intelli- 
gence tests, and the specific school 
achievement of the products of such 
schools without regard to race. This 
particular section of the discussion 
would not be necessary if it were not 
for the fact that many persons are 
prone erroneously to ascribe the dif- 
ferences in achievement between white 
and Negro pupils to differences in 
ability rather than to disparities in 
the school facilities provided. The 
facts indicate that the disparities be- 
tween white and Negro schools ac- 
count for the differences between the 
school achievements of white and Ne- 
gro pupils, to the same extent as in 
the instances where only white schools 
are involved. The point of this sec- 
tion of the discussion is to make ex- 
plicit this observation. 

Thompson,* in a comparative study 
of the relationship of the disparity 
between white and Negro schools and 
the differences in the educational 
achievement of white and Negro 
pupils, presents some rather con- 
elusive evidence in support of this 
hypothesis. Three white and Negro 
school systems in Tennessee (Nash- 
ville, Hamilton County, and Shelby 
County) were studied. Measures of 
school efficiency were obtained by ap- 
plying Ayres’ criteria to the systems 
involved, as a means of determining 
the quality of schooling provided in 


43 Charles H. Thompson, op. cit., passim. 
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each case; and available scores on the 
Pressey ‘‘Cross-out’’ Test were used 
as a measure of educational achieve- 
ment. Some of the significant results 
are presented in Tables XIII and 
XIV. 

TABLE XIII 


ACHIEVEMENT MEASURED BY PREssEY AGE- 

GRADE STANDARDS OF PUPILS AND THE INDICES 

or ScHoot EFFIcieENcy oF SEVERAL ScHOOL 

Systems IN TERMS OF THE INTELLIGENCE OF 

THE PUPILS AND THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOL 
System IN InpIANA * 
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School System bo 8 4 sas 
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22 » ro-| gs. 
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4240 | aq | as.8 
rare 100.0% | 43.58 | 100.00% 
Nashville, Tennessee 
(White)......... 93.1 40.35 | 92.35 


Hamilton County, 
Tennessee (White) | 79.0 37.55 | 86.11 
Shelby County 
CWE)... co cces 84.4 37.22 | 85.40 
Hamilton County, 
Tennessee (Negro) | 69.0 32.82] 75.30 
Nashville (Negro)...| 70.5 30.58 | 70.16 
Shelby County 
(Negro)......... 61.1 27.16 | 62.32 














* Adapted from Charles H. Thompson, 
op. cit. 


Table XIII presents the following 
facts: First, the average age-grade 
achievement of the various groups on 
the Pressey test expressed in terms 
of the per cent that the score of each 
school system is of the score made by 
Indiana school children, which was 
the norm for this test. (Since Indi- 
ana was used as the norm, and because 
the norm was higher than any of the 
Tennessee schools, the per cent score 
of Indiana would be 100. Thus, 
Nashville (white) pupils whose score 
on the test was 93.1 per cent of that 


TABLE XIV 


RELATIVE DISPARITIES IN TEST ACHIEVEMENT 
AND ScHoou EFFICIENCY OF THE THREE GROUPS 
(WHITE AND NEGRO) IN TERMS OF THE INDIANA 
GRovuP, AND IN TERMS OF EacH COMPARABLE 

















Group * 
4 

sels 
Groups Ba >e 
a<) 3s 
23| 28 
ARIAA 
Nashville (white) and Indiana...... 6.9] 7.65 

Nashville (white) and Nashville (Ne- 

GOON io. nca ce cee oes cesses wes 22.6/22.19 
Hamilton (white) and Indiana...... 21.0/13.89 
Hamilton (white) and Hamilton (Ne- 

PN ENGR NEAL SRN OP Ry Ae 7.5|10.81 
Shelby (white) and Indiana........ 15.6|14.60 
Shelby (white) and Shelby (Negro). .| 23.3/23.08 





* Taken from Charles H. Thompson, op. 
cit. 


of Indiana received a per cent score 
of 93.1.) Second, it indicates the in- 
dex of the efficiency of the schooling 
offered—here Indiana is highest with 
a rating of 43.58. Third, since Indi- 
ana showed the highest school rating, 
it is given a rating of 100 per cent 
and the other systems are rated in 
per cent using Indiana as a base. The 
table therefore should be read as fol- 
lows: Nashville white pupils made a 
seore 93.1 per cent as high as Indiana 
pupils of the same age and grade; and 
the school provisions of Nashville 
white pupils were 92.35 per cent as 
efficient as the Indiana system—the 
former receiving a rating of 40.35, 
and the latter a rating of 43.58. 
Table XIV presents the same re- 
sults as found in Table XIII in terms 
of the per cent of disparity between 
comparable racial groups in test-score, 
and in school efficiency. Thus, the 
difference between Nashville whites 
and Nashville Negroes is 22.6 per cent 
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TABLE XV 


MeEp1AN ScorES ON GENERAL INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATION DELTAS BY GROUPS OF WHITE AND 
Necro CHILDREN IN Various Types OF SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 

















Median Scores by Pupils in Grade 
Type of School III IV Vv VI VII 
White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro 
One-room Rural........ 24 17 38 31 61 55 70 66 90 83 
Larger Rural.......... 31 28 49 39 68 40 70 55 90 75 
Panic waa awnsten 38 25 57 44 78 64 93 74 105 86 



































in achievement, and 22.19 per cent 
in school provisions. 

The facts adduced here are not only 
self-explanatory, but are striking evi- 
dence in support of the conclusion 
that the disparities between the school- 
ing provided for white and Negro 
pupils account for the disparities 
noted in educational achievement. 
The facts here indicate indisputably 
that the group with the best school 
provisions makes the best score irre- 
spective of race. 

A second study ** presenting evi- 
dence in support of the premise of 
this section is found in a comparison 
of the intelligence scores of white 
children and of Negro children in 
various types of schools in Virginia, 
as presented in Table XV. The facts 
here indicate that within each race 
the scores are lower grade for grade 
in the admittedly inferior type of 
school than in the larger school, or in 
the city school. For example, in the 
white one-room school the median 
score in the third grade is 24, in the 
larger rural school 31, and in the city 
school it is 38. This type of differ- 
ence is seen for each grade-group in 
both races. The comparison also 


shows that the Negro children in the 
44 Virginia Public Schools, op. cit., p. 173. 


city schools in each grade except the 
seventh make slightly better scores 
grade for grade than do the white 
children in the one-room rural schools. 
The indices of efficiency of the dif- 
ferent types of school (rural and 
urban, and white and Negro) as given 
in Table XVI, again, show that the 


TABLE XVI 


INpICcES OF EFFicIENCY OF ScHOOL SysTEMS IN 
VIRGINIA FOR City WHITES AND NEGROES 
AND Rurat WHITES AND NEGROES * 














Indices of Efficiency 

Type of School 
White Negro 
RY oso wpseonn a 46.77 35.92 
IS 5 6 esa avaron tous 35.86 23.35 











* Taken from Charles H. Thompson, op. cit. 


variations in school efficiency are 
similar in type and amount to the 
variations in achievement on intelli- 
gence tests. For example, the city 
Negro approximates the rural white 
both in school efficiency and in intel- 
ligence scores. The Negro city schools 
are on the average 76.8 per cent as 
efficient as the white city schools. 
The corresponding achievement scores 
for city Negroes are 66 per cent, 77 
per cent, 82 per cent, 79 per cent, and 
82 per cent as high as the whites for 
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the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades, respectively. 

Not only has there been found a 
high degree of correspondence be- 
tween school efficiency and the more 
general measures of educational 
achievement as represented by scores 
on intelligence tests, but it has been 
noted that specific educational 
achievement is also conditioned by 
school efficiency. A comparison of 
the achievement of Negro pupils and 
white pupils of Virginia * in spelling 
and in reading shows the same close- 
ness of agreement with the indices of 
school efficiency as did the intelligence 
scores. The spelling achievement in 
the Negro city schools of Virginia as 
measured by the Ayres Spelling Scale 
varies from the standard in the same 
manner and amount as does the white 
rural schools as seen in Table XVII 
(note again also the school efficiency 
indices, Table XVI). The reading 
achievement as presented in Table 
XIX shows the same type of corre- 
spondence. In each grade the aver- 
age score for the city Negro school 
approximates closely that of the white 
rural school, just as do the school ef- 
ficiency indices. 


45 Virginia Public Schools, op. cit., passim. 
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TABLE XVII 


AVERAGE DEPARTURE IN YEARS OF SPELLING 
ACHIEVEMENT IN RuRAL AND City WHITE 
AND Necro ScHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 
FROM AYRES’ STANDARD * 














Average Departure in 

Years from Standard 
White Negro 
ONO oc eas rol areas —3.2 -—3.8 
CTR cee ees —2.2 —3.2 











* Adapted from Virginia Public Schools, op. 
cit., p. 173. 


The above data indicate the fact 
that comparisons between the school 
achievements of white and Negro 
children must consider differences in 
school efficiency. If the educational 
achievement of the Negro is to equal 
that of the whites, as it should, dis- 
parities between the two groups with 
respect to quality of schools provided 
must be eliminated. 

While detailed comparisons are not 
presented for all of the states in 
which dual systems operate, neverthe- 
less there is evidence which points to 
the fact that the same conditions 
obtain throughout this area. Table 
XIX indicates the per cent of effici- 
ency of the Negro schools in terms of 
the whites in fifteen states and the 


TABLE XVIII 


AVERAGE GRADE ScorEs ON SILENT READING: THORNDIKE ScaLE ALPHA 2 BY GRoUPS OF WHITE 
CHILDREN AND OF NEGRO CHILDREN IN VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA * 

















Average Scores in Grade 
Type of School III IV V VI VII 
White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro 
One-room Rural........ 3.9 3.2 4.3 4.6 5.4 4.9 6.3 6.1 — 6.0 
Larger Rural.......... 4.4 4.5 4.9 5.7 5.6 5.9 6.4 6.4 6.9 6.7 
MARNE esa ee gd lish a 4.9 3.8 5.2 5.0 5.8 5.4 7.2 6.6 74 7.2 



































* Adapted from Virginia Public Schools, op. cit., p. 33. 
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TABLE XIX 


Per Cent oF Erricrency or Necro ScHOooL 
Systems IN TERMS OF THE WHITE SCHOOL 
SysTEMS OF THE SAME STATE FOR THE 
Years 1919, 1920 anv 1926 














Per Cent Rating 
of Negro School 
System is of 
States White in 

1910} 1920 | 1926 
Oe ee 58.10) 59.77]|- 55.21 
OP Coe ee 79.60 
See 77.37 
District of Columbia...... 95.00 
eee 69.70] 59.23] 53.48 
NR «its hk as io cie eee 71.72] 63.93} 63.08 
See ere 48.50} 51.14) 48.54 
a errr 77.29] 73.19} 67.33 
EE rr 73.24] 88.13 
North Carolina.......... 76.57| 72.07 
MIND. Sica adeces 88.78] 81.64 
South Carolina.......... 55.85} 58.98] 45.68 
ee ee 87.54 
a RSIS aA 81.58 73.58 
EER isa aces SKN 71.37 65.82 
West Virginia............ 99.90} 112.15) 104.32 














District of Columbia for the years 
1910, 1920 and 1926.*° Several im- 
portant facts presented in this table 
should be noted. 

First, in only two instances does 
the Negro system compare at all fav- 
orably with the white system—Dis- 
trict of Columbia and West Virginia. 
This fact would lead one to conclude 
that the educational achievement of 
Negroes in these states show also a 
corresponding disparity when com- 
pared with the white. 

Second, in ten out of eleven states 
where data are available for a com- 
parison of the efficiency of the present 
Negro system (1926) with its status 
in 1910, or 1920, it is found that the 
disparity in efficiency between the 
white and Negro systems has in- 
creased rather than decreased. The 
conclusion here is obvious: Negroes 


46 Marian M. Thompson, op. cit., p. 61. 


are achieving proportionately less 
than they did ten or fifteen years ago. 

The facts presented in this section, 
in general, lead one to conclude that 
the inferior type of school with which 
the Negro is provided is reflected in 
inferior achievement on intelligence 
tests, and inferior educational achieve- 
ment, which, in turn, results in in- 
ferior cultural attainments and eco- 
nomic standing. The large number 
of one-room schools, the lack of means 
to make schools available, and the in- 
sufficiency of school facilities contrib- 
ute to the inferiority of the Negro sys- 
tems. If the Negro is to be allowed 
to pursue unimpeded his educational 
goal on the same level as any other 
group, existing disparities in the 
types of school provided must be 
eliminated. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A study of the general educational 
implications of poor school plants and 
physical equipment indicates that not 
only are the direct effects of poor 
equipment per se disadvantageous to 
educational achievement, but that the 
more far-reaching conditions that 
poor equipment connotes are even 
more deleterious. The facts adduced 
in this section have made the follow- 
ing conclusions inevitable: 

First, that the quality of schools 
provided, definitely conditions the 
general cultural attainment of the 
products of such schools. Data pre- 
sented by Angoff and Mencken 
reveal that the correlation between 
the quality of schools and the cultural 
attainment of their products is .72. 
Bagley finds that the correlation be- 
tween quality of schools and cultural 
attainment ranges from .63 to .88 
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when per capita income is used as a 
measure, from .79 to .92 on the basis 
of leadership, and from .90 to .97 ac- 
cording to per capita circulation of 
ten magazines—the highest correla- 
tions in each case being found when 
the school efficiency index is used for 
the year when the population consid- 
ered was in school. 

Second, that intelligence as meas- 
ured by present tests is also definitely 
and considerably influenced by the 
quality of school and cultural en- 
vironment to which individuals have 
been exposed. Data from Bagley’s 
study of Army Alpha scores, Thomp- 
son’s study of Tennessee children, 
and the writer’s analysis of intelli- 
gence scores of Virginia school chil- 
dren, all corroborate this conclusion. 

Third, that the specific type of 
school bears a direct relationship to 
the specific achievement of pupils. 
The ten studies reported in this dis- 
cussion indicate practically without 
exception that the larger rural schools 
were more efficient than the smaller, 
and that the urban schools were more 
efficient than the rural; and, what is 
probably more significant, that pupil- 
achievement was consistently better in 
the larger schools. This fact obtained 
whether the measure of achievement 
was performance on an intelligence 
test, or specific accomplishment in 
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terms of an educational achievement 
test. 

Fourth, that the disparities between 
white and Negro schools in the same 
community account for the disparities 
between the school achievements of 
white and Negro pupils, whether the 
measure of achievement is a general 
one such as an intelligence test, or a 
specific one such as a specific educa- 
tional achievement test. Thompson’s 
study of Tennessee children, and the 
writer’s analysis of results from the 
Virginia survey presented practically 
conclusive evidence of the validity 
of this conclusion. 

Fifth, that the disparity between 
the efficiency of white and Negro 
school systems is increasing rather 
than diminishing, and that as a con- 
sequence the Negro child is receiving 
proportionately less education (than 
the white child) at the present time 
than he received ten or fifteen years 
ago. 

Sixth, the improvement of schools 
for Negroes would be reflected in im- 
provement of the group with respect 
to se! ol achievement, cultural attain- 
ment and economic standing. The 
demand for this improvement is more 
insistent when the present relatively 
low cultural, intellectual and eco- 
nomic status of the Negro is con- 
sidered. 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


THE PROBLEM 


This discussion aimed to present 
facts concerning the physical equip- 
ment provided in public elementary 
schools for Negroes with respect to its 
value and its adequacy, to determine 


what improvements are needed, and 
to indicate some of the educational 
implications of adequacy of equip- 
ment and of other influential factors 
which adequacy of equipment con- 
notes. 
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The method of procedure has been, 
in the main, that of tabular presenta- 
tion of comparable facts concerning 
equipment for Negro schools and 
white schools in the same state or lo- 
cality, the findings in the white schools 
being the norm most often used in 
determining adequacy. This presen- 
tation is followed by a discussion of 
the general educational implications 
of findings concerning the adequacy 
of the types of schools provided for 
Negroes. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Adequacy of School Plant 

1. The monetary value of the school 
property for Negro schools is far be- 
low that of the white schools in the 
same state. Progress in this respect 
is being made, but slowly. In fact, 
so slowly that some definite program 
needs to be instituted with the ex- 
pressed purpose of eliminating dis- 
parities in respect to this item. 

2. The school buildings for Negroes 
are inferior to those for whites in 
type of construction. Many of the 
buildings used by Negroes are actually 
unfit for use; many are not publicly 
owned; and there is a much larger 
proportion of one-room buildings 
among the schools for Negroes than 
for whites, the proportion being ap- 
proximately 37 per cent for whites 
and 63 per cent for Negroes. 

3. Consolidation is making little 
headway. For example, in one typi- 
eal state, Texas, 22 per cent of the 
white schools are consolidated, while 
less than three per cent of the Negro 
schools are consolidated. Even at 
the present time (1930) the white 
schools in this same state are being 
consolidated 22 times as rapidly as 
are the Negro schools. 


4. Transportation facilities for Ne- 
groes are also woefully inadequate. 
Florida, a state typical of what is 
being done relative to transportation, 
transports only .5 per cent of its Ne- 
gro children while it provides trans- 
portation facilities for 15 per cent of 
its white children. South Carolina, 
probably one of the states making 
most inadequate provisions in this re- 
gard, transports only .05 per cent of 
its Negro children and 14 per cent of 
its white children. 

5. The number of classrooms pro- 
vided is not sufficient to accommodate 
the present Negro school enrollment, 
to say nothing about providing for 
the Negro pupils not now in school, 
but who ought to be. On the basis 
of seven typical Southern states it 
was found that 48 per cent more 
classrooms than are now provided are 
necessary to care for the present Ne- 
gro elementary school enrollment in 
these seven states, if Negroes are to 
be as adequately provided for as the 
whites in the same communities. The 
range runs from 22 per cent more in 
Virginia to 84 per cent more in 
Georgia. It is evident that if Ne- 
groes were enrolled in school to the 
same extent as whites, these per- 
centages would be considerably in- 
creased. 

6. It has been observed that the 
provision of library facilities has been 
just as inadequate as other provisions 
for physical equipment. In two 
typical states—Louisiana and South 
Carolina— there are sixteen times as 
many books for each white child en- 
rolled as for each Negro child in the 
former, and eighteen times as many 
for whites as Negroes in the latter. 

7. Finally, Negro pupils do not 
share equitably in provisions for free- 
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In Florida, where Ne- 


text-books. 
groes constitute 26 per cent of the 
elementary school population, only 
ten per cent of the amount disbursed 
for free text-books was spent on Ne- 


groes. 


General Educational Implications 


1. Cultural attainment, economic 
standing, intelligence and educational 
achievements are functions of school 
quality, and vary concomitantly as 
the quality of school varies. 

2. Negro school systems are 
markedly inferior to school systems 
for whites and the disparity between 
the white and Negro school systems 
is increasing rather than diminishing, 
and, as a consequence, an increasingly 
inferior type of pupil-achievement 


may be expected of the Negro child. 


3. The specifie type of school, re- 
gardless of race, affects directly the 
specific, as well as the general achieve- 
ment of pupils. It was found, prac- 
tically without exception, that the 
larger rural schools were more effi- 
cient than the smaller, and that the 
urban schools were more efficient than 
the rural. Thus, the import of this 
fact is obvious when it is remembered 
that 63 per cent of the Negro schools 
are one-room schools, and only 37 per 
cent of the white schools are of this 
character. 

4, The inferior achievement of Ne- 
gro children on intelligence and school 
achievement tests is explained on the 
basis of the inferior type of school 
provided. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


1. It is evident, in view of the fore- 
going findings and discussion, that the 
improvement of schools for Negroes 
would be reflected in improvement of 
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the group with respect to school 
achievement, cultural attainment, and 
economic standing. The demand for 
this improvement is more insistent 
when the present relatively low in- 


tellectual, cultural and economic 
status of the Negro is considered. 
2. The specific improvements 


needed are presented in the foregoing 
discussion and summary of the ade- 
quacy of the school plant. 

3. The securing of these improve- 
ments is dependent upon two factors: 
First, there must be sufficient funds 
for investment in Negro school prop- 
erty. Chapter II of this volume gives 
suggestions for the better financing of 
Negro schools. Better financing would 
mean a fairer and more adequate pro- 
portion of funds for investment in 
physical equipment. Second, there 
must be administration of the type 
that would guarantee the satisfactory 
investment of the funds provided. 
This type of administration would de- 
mand administrative officials who 
recognize the need of the Negro child 
for provisions that are as adequate as 
those provided for the white child, 
and who would, in so far as they had 
the power to do so, apportion the 
funds provided, accordingly. It would 
also demand the setting up of satis- 
factory minimum standards of physi- 
cal plant and equipment by the state 
and the provision of some means of 
securing recognition of these stand- 
ards in local communities. 

4. More detailed suggestions as to 
the means for eliminating present in- 
adequacies await further study of 
legislative, administrative, and finan- 
cial provisions as they are reflected in 
more adequate provisions for build- 
ings and physical equipment for Ne- 
gro schools. 








CHAPTER V 
THE TEACHING STAFF 


By Carrouu L. MILLER 
AND 
Howarp D. Greaa 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM AND SCOPE OF 
THE STUDY 


THE PROBLEM 


There are many important factors 
that determine the quality of educa- 
tion or educative service on any level 
—such as_ well-equipped modern 
buildings, up-to-date equipment, gen- 
erous supplies, scientific teaching 
procedures, and flexible curricula. 
But these factors can in no way re- 
place the importance of the teaching 
staff. 

This chapter, therefore, is unique 
in that it starts from the angle of per- 
haps the greatest advantage; namely, 
the teacher herself. It must be noted 
that it is the teacher who, in most 
Negro teaching situations, must be 
responsible for the learning, if there 
is any, in view of the fact that most 
Negro school children are being edu- 
cated in poorly-constructed buildings 
with almost no equipment and little 
attention given to the scientific con- 
struction of the curriculum. Hence, 
it is very important to determine the 
present status of the Negro elemen- 
tary school’s teaching staff. 

Although numerous studies have 
been made of the status of teachers, 
few have discussed Negro elementary 


teachers. Jones! in his early work 
devoted several pages to Negro ele- 
mentary teachers; more recently Mc- 
Cuistion? has written ‘‘The South’s 
Negro Teaching Force’’; and Fore- 
man * reports a study of typical coun- 
ties in Alabama, Louisiana, and North 
Carolina. These studies have been 
from various aspects, but none has 
discussed exclusively the Negro ele- 
mentary school’s teaching staff in 
such a manner as this study proposes 
to do. 

The general problem raised in this 
chapter is two-fold: first, to what ex- 
tent is the Negro elementary school 
teaching staff adequate as measured 
by the status of the white elementary 
school teaching staff in the same com- 
munity, and as measured by the 
status of the elementary school teach- 


1Thomas Jesse Jones, Negro Education 
(Washington: U. S. Bureau of Education, 
1916), No. 38, passim. 

2¥Fred McCuistion, The South’s Negro 
Teaching Staff (Nashville: Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, 1931), passim. 

8Clarke Foreman, ‘‘A Study of Negro 
Elementary Education in Sixteen Counties 
of the South, 1929-31’? (Nashville: Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 1932), passim. 
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ing staff of the country as a whole, 
and, second, what immediate or prac- 
tical steps can or should be taken to 
improve the efficiency of the present 
Negro elementary school teaching 
staff ? 

The first general problem assumes 
that there are differences in educa- 
tional status and standards due to 
dual systems of education. This is 
certainly true. One notes differences 
in certification requirements and in 
salary schedules for the two groups 
in the same state. For example, the 
average annual salary for Negro ele- 
mentary teachers in rural schools in 
1930-31 was $388 and for white ele- 
mentary teachers in the same or simi- 
lar situations was $945. Moreover, 
according to Thompson,° in 1926 the 
Negro school term in Louisiana was 
59.6 per cent of the white school 
term, in South Carolina the Negro 
school term was 68.6 per cent of that 
of the whites, and in Alabama the 
school term for Negro pupils was 
80.1 per cent of that for white pupils. 
Thus, we note that in the dual sys- 
tem of education, Negro educational 
opportunities, conditions, and facili- 
ties differ from those of the whites. 

It is generally admitted or assumed 
that existing standards in certain 
states are far below the national 
standard or average. For example, 
school terms in the South are gen- 


4W. H. Gaumnitz, Status of Teachers 
and Principals Employed in Rural Schools 
in the United States (Washington, D. C.: 
United States Office of Education, 1932), 
No. 3, passim. 

5M. M. Thompson, ‘‘A Comparison of 
the Efficiency of Public White and Colored 
State School Systems in Sixteen States.’’ 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Howard Uni- 
versity, 1928. 
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erally much shorter than those in the 

North. In several Southern states, 

the minimum legal requirement for 

school terms is three months while in 
most states the requirements vary 
from seven to nine months with a gen- 
eral average around eight months. 

Thus the situations may not be ade- 

quate for whites or Negroes, as far 

as national averages are concerned. 

The problem is, therefore, how far are 

Negro teachers from the national 

average? 

More specifically, the problem re- 
solves itself into the following ques- 
tions: 

1. To what extent is the number of 
Negro elementary school teach- 
ers adequate in comparison 
with, first, the number of 
whites in the same communi- 
ties, and, second, in terms of 
the national average? Edu- 
cation in a democracy is to be 
administered to all alike. If 
the education of the Negro is 
to be as effective as the educa- 
tion of other racial groups— 
and no one would deny this— 
certainly the ratio of teachers 
to pupils should be relatively 
the same. For example, if the 
average white elementary 
teacher, in a given community, 
teaches thirty-five pupils and 
the average Negro teacher in 
the same community teaches 
forty-five pupils and if all 
other factors are constant, it 
seems fair to assume that there 
is a probability of more effec- 
tive education in the white 
situation than in the Negro 
situation. 

2. To what extent is the training of 
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Negro elementary school teach- 
ers adequate in comparison 
with the training of white ele- 
mentary school teachers in the 
same community, and as com- 
pared with the training of the 
elementary school teaching 
staff of the country as a whole? 
It is readily admitted that 
training is an important factor 
in teaching efficiency, for one 
cannot teach arithmetic con- 
cepts unless one has learned 
these concepts, and learning is 
dependent upon training. 
Then it seems that for educa- 
tive service of an equal level 
of efficiency, teachers should 
have the same or equivalent 
training. As a result it is ex- 
pected that the teacher with 
two years of normal training 
will be more effective than one 
with only  teacher-training 
work on the high school level. 
If the elementary education of 
the Negro pupil is to be as effi- 
cient as that of the white pupil 
—then there should be the 
same relative average of train- 
ing for each teaching group. 

3. To what extent is the experience of 
Negro elementary school teach- 
ers adequate in comparison 
with the experience of white 
elementary school teachers in 
the same communities, and in 
comparison with the experi- 
ence of the elementary teach- 
ing staff of the country as a 
whole? Another factor that 
makes for teaching efficiency is 
experience. The average 
teacher generally reaches her 
maximum efficiency after ap- 


proximately five years of ex- 
perience. If this is true, ex- 
perience is not a_ negligible 
factor in the determination of 
teaching adequacy. 

4. To what extent is the salary of the 
Negro elementary school 
teacher adequate in compari- 
son with that of the white ele- 
mentary school teacher in the 
same community and in com- 
parison with the average sal- 
ary of elementary teachers in 
the entire country? Salaries 
provide another important 
basis for determining teaching 
efficiency. Good salaries at- 
tract efficient teachers who 
have training. <A teacher who 
receives a good salary with 
chances for improvement real- 
izes her opportunity and puts 
herself into her work and 
strives to improve her teaching 
performance. The teacher who 
is poorly paid teaches just 
about as much as she thinks 
she is paid for, or as will pass 
supervisory approval. 


ScoPE OF THE CHAPTER 


It should be stated here that the 
task of studying all factors which de- 
termine status is an insuperable one. 
This study purports, however, to 
study the major factors in the deter- 
mination of status as indicated above; 
namely, number, training, experience, 
and salary, leaving the minor factors 
to individuals who are interested in 
specific details. It is felt that the 
analysis of the factors studied will 
reveal more significant trends than 
the analysis of other factors not in- 
cluded in the study; that status is 
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tangible and determinable by an 
analysis of the factors to which this 
study is limited. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The general methods of procedure 
involved, first, an analysis of previous 
studies concerning the Negro teaching 
staff such as MecCuistion’s ‘‘The 
South’s Negro Teaching Force’’; 
second, a statistical study of reports 
of state departments of education, re- 


II 


ports of boards of education of cities; 
third, studies of the United States 
Office of Education of the Department 
of the Interior in Washington, D. C.; 
fourth, interviews with authorities on 
Negro and elementary education ; and 
fifth, replies to questionnaires sent out 
by the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of Howard University to state 
and city superintendents concerning 
elementary education in states and 
cities respectively. 


THE NUMBER OF NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The first problem of this chapter is 
to determine the number of Negro ele- 
mentary school teachers and the ade- 
quacy of this number of teachers in 
comparison with the number of white 
teachers in the same communities, and 
in comparison with the number of 
elementary teachers in the United 
States. An examination of the data 
at hand reveals that there were 46,047 
Negro elementary school teachers in 
publie elementary schools in 1929-30. 
Table I gives the distribution of these 
teachers by states. 

Are these 46,047 teachers enough 
to teach the mass of boys and girls 
on the elementary level? According 
to Table II it is noted that there were 
2,169,060 Negro pupils in public ele- 
mentary schools in seventeen South- 
ern states and the District of Colum- 
bia. This table, also, gives the pupils 
per teacher in these same schools. 
The average number of pupils per 
teacher in the seventeen states and 
the District of Columbia is 47.1. 
Comparing the pupil-per-teacher ratio 
of these Negro schools of 47.1, and 


TABLE I 


Sex DistrRisuTIoN or TEACHERS IN PvuBLICc 
Necro ELEMENTARY ScHOOLs, 1929-30* 














States Men | Women} Total 
Alabama... .6.scccss 384] 3,308) 3,692 
Arkansas............ 558 | 1,738 | 2,296 
Delaware............ 20 164 184 
District of Columbia. . 63 605 668 
pS ee 230} 1,917} 2,147 
Georgia... 2.2... cee. 361 | 4,607 | 4,968 
Kentucky........... 174 | 1,028] 1,202 
Louisiana............ 364 | 2,452; 2,816 
Maryland............ 142] 1,098] 1,240 
Mississippi........... 789 | 4,632] 5,421 
Missouri............. 131 847 978 
North Carolina....... 676 | 4,674) 5,350 
Oklahoma........... 218; 1,042] 1,260 
South Carolina....... 611} 3,655] 4,266 
Tennessee........... 374 | 1,687] 2,061 
TN aa 3 as xia nix abscess 779 | 3,725 | 4,504 
WHR cects cess 329} 2,162] 2,491 
West Virginia........ 43 460 503 

| | Sepa 2,246 | 39,801 | 46,047 














*D. L. Blose, ‘‘Negro Statistics, 1928- 
1930,’’ Unpublished Advance Sheets, Wash- 
ington, U. S. Office of Education. 


the pupil-per-teacher ratio of white 
schools in the same communities, 
which is 34.3 pupils per teacher, it is 
significant to note that the Negro ele- 
mentary school teacher taught 12.8 
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more pupils in 1929-30 than did the 
white teacher in the same community. 

Of course, there has been an in- 
crease in the number of Negro ele- 
mentary school teachers during the 
past decade but this increase has not 
kept up, or even caught up, with the 
demand.® According to Blose,’ there 
were 28,677 Negro elementary teach- 
ers in 1919, while in 1929 the same 
source reveals that there was a total of 
46,047. Accordingly, it is noted that 
there is an increase over the ten year 
period of 17,370 elementary school 
teachers. Has this increase made the 

6 For this study, ‘‘ present status’’ refers 
to the period from 1925 to 1930, and the 
‘*pnast’’ refers to the period preceding 
1925. 

7D. L. Blose, Negro Statistics (Wash- 
ington: United States Office of Education, 
1930), Pamphlet No. 14, p. 6. 
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number of Negro elementary teachers 
adequate in comparison with the num- 
ber of white elementary teachers in 
the same communities? It has not. 
Note again Table -iI and observe that 
in Alabama (1929-30) the average 
number of colored elementary pupils 
per teacher was 51.0 and the average 
number of white elementary pupils 
per teacher was 43.6. 

Thus in Alabama the pupil-per- 
teacher ratio in Negro elementary 
schools is 7.4 pupils higher than the 
pupil-per-teacher ratio in white ele- 
mentary schools in the same state. 
The Negro elementary teaching staff 
in Alabama, accordingly, is inade- 
quate—six hundred twenty-one teach- 
ers in Negro elementary schools are 
needed to make the situation as ade- 
quate as the white situation. Then 


TABLE II 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AND PurpiLs—WHITE AND NEGRO—IN SEVENTEEN SOUTHERN STATES AND 
THE District or CoLumBia, 1929-1930* 





























WHITE NEGRO 
wtate Pupils Pupils 
Teachers Pupils per Teachers Pupils per 
Teacher Teacher 

BN ROOT R EE 8,552 373,588 43.6 3,692 188,346 51.0 
ONES oan 0 wees se 9,272 308,506 33.2 2,296 101,499 44.2 
SS re 930 29,207 31.4 184 6,144 33.3 
Dist. of Columbia.... 1,325 44,755 33.7 668 19,811 29.4 
SSA terre 6,651 213,859 32.1 2,147 87,368 40.6 
IIR sig tsa sn d'o 0 o> 10,412 394,083 37.8 4,968 238,498 48.0 
ee. ETE IEE 11,833 482,448 40.9 1,202 43,436 36.1 
PENN, cw sccans 6,629 226,298 34.1 2,816 150,416 53.4 
Maryland........... 5,566 190,247 34.1 1,240 44,961 36.2 
Mississippi.......... 6,389 255,833 40.0 5,421 287,328 53.0 
ee ee 17,583 493,528 27.5 978 30,495 31.1 
North Carolina...... 13,451 505,584 37.5 5,350 244,418 45.6 
IN, obs xis a 0e'as 14,109 433,313 30.7 1,260 45,078 35.7 
South Carolina....... 7,108 203,547 28.4 4,266 212,936 49.9 
ci ee 13,672 451,387 33.0 2,061 106,669 51.2 
ER ok eons PEMA ORS 22,692 887,286 39.1 4,504 184,604 40.7 
INS 5.6 6 aden ce 10,839 335,286 30.9 2,491 153,643 61.6 
West Virginia........ 11,894 323,277 28.0 503 23,414 44.5 
TE 178,907 6,152,032 34.3 46,047 2,169,060 47.1 











* D, L. Blose, op. cit. 
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again, note another state, Florida, 
wherein the average number of pupils 
per teacher is for the Negro situation 
40.6 pupils, and for the white situa- 
tion 32.1 pupils. There is a need ac- 
cordingly for 575 more Negro teach- 
ers if these teachers are to be as 
adequate in number as the whites. 
Moreover, in all the states under con- 
sideration, there is a need for 17,190 
additional Negro elementary school 
teachers to equal the pupil-teacher 
ratio of the whites. In other words, 
the Negro teaching staff, as far as 
numbers are concerned, is only 73 
per cent as adequate as the white. 

There is, however, another item of 
significance. Miss Mabel Carney * of 
Columbia estimates that one-third of 
the children of school age (6-17) in 
the Negro rural South are not en- 
rolled in school. If these pupils were 
enrolled in school 17,456 more Negro 
elementary school teachers would be 
needed, in addition to the 17,190 al- 
ready noted. 

Besides, if the Negro teaching staff 
were adequate in terms of national 
standards, still more teachers would 
be needed. If one accepts Thomp- 
son’s® statement that accrediting as- 
sociations hold that the maximum 
number of pupils per teacher for sec- 
ondary schools should be thirty, and 
that pupils on the elementary level 
need more direction and supervision 
than those on the secondary level, it 
seems fair to conclude that more 
teachers are needed generally in the 
states under consideration. Of course, 
the other point of view has its pro- 


8 J. M. Carney, ‘‘ Lecture Outlines,’’? Un- 
published Mimeographs. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University, 1931-32), p. 6. 

9M. M. Thompson, op. cit., p. 17. 
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ponents; namely, that a teacher can 
teach fifty as well as twenty if all are 
doing the same thing. Nevertheless, 
the national norm or average of 30.4 
pupils per teacher (1926) seems a 
rather constant national standard. If 
thirty pupils per teacher is accepted 
as the national average, then 72,302 
elementary Negro teachers are needed 
in the states considered for the pupils 
reported in school. This shows an 
increase of 26,255 teachers over the 
reported teaching force for Negro 
elementary schools for 1929-30. Cer- 
tainly then, it is conclusive that the 
number of Negro elementary school 
teachers is inadequate when com- 
pared with the number of white ele- 
mentary school teachers in the same 
communities, and when compared 
with the number of elementary teach- 
ers in the country as a whole. 

The discussion in this section has 
revealed the following facts in answer 
to the question of the adequacy of the 
number of teachers now employed in 
Negro elementary schools: 


1. In 1929-30, there were 46,047 teach- 
ers in the Negro elementary 
schools in seventeen Southern 
states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Of this number, 2,246 
were men, and 39,801 were 
women. 

2. The average pupil-teacher ratio in 

Negro elementary schools was 

47.1, while the corresponding 

ratio for white schools was 

only 34.3. 

order to equalize the pupil- 

teacher ratio of the Negro 

schools with that of the whites 
in the same community, seven- 
teen Southern states and the 


3. In 
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District of Columbia, it would 
require 17,190 Negro teachers 
in addition to the 46,047 now 
employed. 

4. In order to equalize the pupil- 


teacher ratio of the white ele- 
mentary schools in seventeen 
Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with that of 
the country as a whole, it would 
require 205,067 teachers or 
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26,160 in addition to the 178,- 
907 now employed. 

order to equalize the pupil- 
teacher ratio of the Negro ele- 
mentary schools of seventeen 
Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with that of 
the country as a whole, it 
would require 26,255 teachers 
in addition to the 46,047 now 
employed. 


Sy in 


III 
THE TRAINING OF NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The second question which this 
chapter attempts to answer is con- 
cerned with the adequacy of the 
training of the Negro elementary 
school teacher. Educators have read- 
ily agreed that effectiveness of teach- 
ing is dependent in no small measure 
upon efficiency of training. This 
being true, the problem of teacher 
training is perhaps of the most signifi- 
cance in any discussion of the status 
of the Negro elementary teaching 
staff. 

The discussion in this section will 
center around two points. First, an 
attempt will be made to determine the 
present status of training of the 
Negro elementary school teacher, and 
to determine the adequacy of this 
training in terms of the level of train- 
ing possessed by white teachers in the 
same communities. Second, a brief 


discussion of the three factors of cer- 
tification, experience, and supply and 
demand will be given as an additional 
means of depicting and explaining 
the present status of the training of 
the Negro elementary school teacher. 


THE PRESENT Status OF TRAINING 
In 1916, Jones*® noted: ‘‘70 per 
cent of the teachers in the black belt 
had less than six grades of elementary 
education.’’ Again, Jones? quoted 
a Southern state superintendent: 
‘*Practically all the teachers are in- 
competent, possessing little or no edu- 
cation and having had no professional 
training whatever except a few weeks 
obtained in summer school.’’ Has the 
past decade marked improvements in 
the training of Negro elementary 
teachers? Are Negro elementary 
teachers still poorly-trained ? 

Since 1916, there have been nu- 
merous changes in education—both in 
theory and practice. Have these 
changes affected or influenced in any 
way the status of the professional 
training of the Negro elementary 
teachers? Foreman ” in his study of 
1,349 teachers in 15 counties in Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and North Carolina 
found that 293, or 21.7 per cent, had 
not been graduated from high school, 
30 T, J. Jones, op. cit., p. 34. 


11 Ibid., p. 35. 
12 Clarke Foreman, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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and 505, or 37.4 per cent, had studied 
for two years or more at colleges and 
normal schools. In view of the fact 
that the states selected for this study 
and the counties therein appear rep- 
resentative of the situation in the 
South, in general, and since most 
Negro elementary school teachers do 
teach in the South, it seems fair to 
conclude that the average Negro ele- 
mentary school teacher has a little 
more than four years training above 
the elementary school. 

Moreover, MeCuistion ** points out 
that the average Negro elementary 
teacher has completed high school, 
and has had ten weeks in summer 
school. Just what the training rep- 
resents is a problem, because of vary- 
ing standards of training. It is cer- 
tain, however, that this training is 
less than that of whites in the same 
communities. This fact is noted in an 
examination of the data from Louisi- 
ana and Alabama, given in Table III. 


13 Fred McCuistion, op. cit., p. 17. 
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These data reveal that the average 
white elementary school teacher has 
two years of college or normal-school 
training, while the average Negro ele- 
mentary school teacher has less than 
a year of college training; and also 
confirm McCuistion’s** conclusion 
that the average Negro elementary 
school teacher has acquired training 
equivalent to ten weeks above high 
school graduation. Thus, in Louisi- 
ana the training of the Negro elemen- 
tary school teachers is not adequate 
when compared with the whites. The 
average Negro elementary teacher in 
Louisiana needs at least a year’s 
additional training to equal the 
whites; in fact, probably more than a 
year, since the standards of education 
and training of Negroes are so far be- 
low the whites. A similar situation is 
noted in Alabama.’* It is noted that 

14 Ibid. 

15 Alabama State Teachers Association, 


A Yearbook on Negro Education in Ala- 
bama in 1930-31 (Montgomery, 1931), p. 


52. 


TABLE III 


PeRcENTAGE OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS WITH DIFFERENT LEVELS OF TRAINING BY RAcg, IN Two 
SouTHERN StarTes* 
































White Negro 
Level of Training 
Louisiana | Alabama} Louisiana | Alabama 

Master’s degree, or five years of training above the 

pS PE ee Or ee Ue Ce ny Mere 3.4 4.0 .09 1.1 
Bachelor’s degree, or four years of training above 

RR 55's cpt kaa koa als Ri acd aa a 30.6 5.1 10.1 4.4 
Three years of training above high school.......... 10.6 38.0 8.1 7.5 
Two years of training above high school or normal 

(EAMES ac ccs nea ia ceca De ntebaces KON65 44.7 38.8 24.0 22.2 
One year of college or its equivalent................ 10.2 11.0 18.4 46.9 
Less than one year of training above the high school. . 3.4 2.8 38.3 17.7 
Total number of teachers...........0eeeeeeeeees 9,216 8,523 3,071 3,637 

















* Data from reports of state departments of education 1930-1931. 
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in Alabama the median training of 
elementary teachers is 13.6 weeks 
above the high school or about the 
middle of the freshman year. 

Table IV presents data depicting 
the levels of training of white and 
Negro elementary school teachers in 
four widely-scattered urban centers. 
These data indicate that the average 
Negro elementary school teacher in 
these four cities is a normal-school 
graduate, or possesses the equivalent 
in training. It is probable that the 
situation depicted by Memphis, Tenn- 
essee, represents more accurately, in 
the Southern states, the ratio of white 
and Negro teachers having certain 
levels of training—the average for the 
whites being near college graduation, 
while that of the Negroes is less than 
two years of normal-school training. 

A picture of the rural situation 
may be obtained from Table V which 
presents the percentage of teachers 
and principals of various types of 
rural schools with training beyond the 
eighth grade. The facts revealed by 
this table are very illuminating: First, 
it will be noted that the training of 
the average white rural teacher is 


about five years beyond the eighth 
grade, and the average Negro rural 
teacher possesses training equivalent 
to a half-year beyond the third year 
of high school. Second, it will be 
seen that the amount of training 
varies with the type of school. In the 
one-teacher schools, the most poorly- 
trained teachers are found for both 
races, the whites possessing training 
five years above the eighth grade, and 
the Negroes three years beyond the 
eighth grade. The two-teacher and 
three-teacher schools have teachers 
with about the same amount of train- 
ing, but slightly higher than the one- 
teacher schools—the levels of training 
for the white and Negro teachers in 
both two- and three-teacher schools 
being five and four years beyond the 
eighth grade, respectively. The 
‘‘three-or-more-teacher schools in vil- 
lages and small towns,’’ and the 
consolidated schools have the teachers 
with the highest amount of training 
for both races—the levels of training 
being six and five years beyond the 


eighth grade for white and Negro , 


teachers, respectively. Third, it is 
significant to note that not only is the 


TABLE IV 


TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS BY Race IN Four URBAN CENTERS* 








Training 





Less than Less than 


City and State High School Normal 


2 Yr. Normal College 


or Subsequent} Graduation Total 


























White | Colored] White | Colored] White | Colored| White | Colored] White | Colored 
Atlantic City, New 
oe Py 0 0 19 2 200 51 33 15 252 68 
Memphis, Tenn. .. 4 36 _— —_— 165 138 203 19 812 328 
Raleigh, N. C..... Most teachers are college graduates 95 59 
Wilmington, Del...| 2 0 | 57 | 6 | 169 | 34 | 15 0 243 40 




















* Data from questionnaire sent out by the Bureau of Educational Research, Howard 
University. 
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TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS oF Various Rurau ScHoots Havine TRAINING IN 
Years Beyonp THE E1icHTa GRaDE, BY Race* 








Training in Years Beyond the Eighth Grade 

















Total in 
Type of School Race All 
L¥ex.{) 3 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | Classes 
or Less} Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. 

One-Teacher Schools White} 8.6 5.7] 4.1 | 25.5 | 31.9|17.6) 3.0] 1.8] 1.4 | 60,854 
Negro | 26.0 16.6 | 11.7 | 11.7} 11.8} 8.6] 18] 1.5] 1.0 3,757 

Two-Teacher Schools |White| 4.9 6.4} 5.9] 18.4 | 25.0 | 27.6] 5.7] 3.5] 2.0 | 15,065 
Negro| 17.6 | 14.7 | 14.6] 21.8] 17.4] 9.7] 2.4] 2.2] 1.5 2,012 

Consolidated Schools |White| 1.3 4.5 | 2.7] 9.8] 18.3 | 31.1 | 10.7 | 22.8] 3.4 | 25,158 
Negro| 2.3 8.5 | 5.9 | 29.9 | 15.3|16.9] 6.6] 9.7] 4.5 644 

Three-or-More-Teacher | White} 2.8 5.7 | 5.9 | 13.4 | 20.7 | 28.1} 10.8} 3.9] 3.4 9,980 
Schools in Open|Negro| 19.0 12.5 8.8 | 19.6 | 18.2 | 12.0] 4.2 5.0 2 1,094 


Country 





4.0 
7.9 


Three-or-More-Teacher | White 
Schools in Villages | Negro 
and Towns 


gi 
_— 


8.2 | 12.2 | 30.4 | 11.5 | 24.2} 5.5 | 45,752 
24.0 | 24.0] 15.8} 4.5) 89] 3.2] 1,212 





Principals of Elemen-|White} 2.1 3.6 
tary Schools Negro — 














6.5 | 13.4 | 27.1 | 16.6 | 17.7 | 9.7 1,699 
— |} 50.0 |} 25.0 | 25.0 | — — 4 


























* W. M. Gaumnitz, ‘‘The Teachers in Rural Schools’’ (Washington: U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation, 1932), Bull. No. 3. 


amount of training greater, progres- 
sively, as one goes from the one- 
teacher schools to schools with more 
than one teacher, but that in not one 
instance does the average Negro 
teacher have an equal amount of 
training to the average white teacher 
in the same type of school. More- 
over, what is more significant, there 
is not a single instance in which the 
training of the average Negro 
teacher is greater than that of the 
white teacher, even when the Negro 
teacher in the best Negro school is 
compared with the white teacher in 
the worst white school. That is to 
say, if the average Negro teacher in 
the best Negro rural school—the con- 
solidated school or the three-teacher 
village school—is compared with the 
average white teacher in the worst 
white school—the one-room school— 


it will be found that the training is 
approximately five years beyond the 
eighth grade for both races. 

At this point it might be illumi- 
nating, as far as the present profes- 
sional status of the Negro elementary 
teacher is concerned, to include a brief 
discussion of three factors that have 
a significant bearing upon the ques- 
tion of training either as a means of 
further depicting, or explaining, the 
present status of the Negro teacher 
in the elementary school. Thus, the 
questions of certification, experience, 
and supply and demand will be dis- 
cussed in the order named. 


CERTIFICATION OF NEGRO TEACHERS 


Certification is generally supposed 
to depend upon and therefore indi- 
eate certain levels of training. How- 
ever, the level of training of certifi- 
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cates with the same designation is not 
always the same in various states. 
For example, a person may secure a 
first-grade certificate in some states 
only after completing two years of 
normal-school] training, while in other 
states such a certificate may be se- 
cured upon graduation from high 
school with some summer school at- 
tendance. Thus, certificates with the 
same title may carry significance only 
in the state issuing them. However, 
as long as comparisons are made 
within the limits of a particular state, 
they have meaning. 

It should be pointed out, first, that 
considerable improvement has been 
made by Negroes in raising the level 
of their certificates. A common prac- 
tice obtained some ten or fifteen years 
ago whereby temporary permits to 
teach were issued to persons who not 
only had not passed an examination, 
but who had not been as far in school 
as the grades they were expected to 
teach. Jones'® quoted a supervisor 
as saying: 

Most of the teachers are untrained and 
have been given certification by the county 


16 Thomas Jesse Jones, op. cit., p. 34. 
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board not because they have passed the 
examinations, but because it is necessary to 
have some kind of a teacher. 

It is encouraging to note that this 
situation is now the exception rather 
than the rule. There has been a gen- 
eral advance in the level of certifica- 
tion of Negro elementary teachers. 
Table VI indicates the number and 
type of certificates held by Negro 
teachers in the state of Florida in 
1925-26 and 1928-29. The data indi- 
cate that, in 1925-26, about 40 per 
cent of the Negro elementary teach- 
ers in Florida held ‘‘temporary cer- 
tificates’’ and ‘‘no certificates.’’ This 
fact means that fully 40 per cent of 
these teachers were below the certifi- 
cation level of the state. On the other 
hand, in 1928-29, it is seen that while 
the condition was not entirely elimi- 
nated the group of teachers below the 
certification level was reduced to 16.4 
per cent. The example of Florida is 
probably more or less typical. 

While it is true that the Negro 
teachers are improving in general 
the level of certificates held, it is perti- 
nent, however, to inquire as to how 
they compare with white teachers in 
the same community. Table VII pre- 


TABLE VI 


Grapes oF CERTIFICATES HELD By NEGRO ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN FLORIDA DURING THE YEARS 
1925-26 anv 1928-29* 

















1925-26 1928-29 
Grade of Certificate Held by Teachers 
Number of | Per Cent of | Number of | Per Cent of 
Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
First Grade Certificate................. 143 8.1 555 27.1 
Second Grade Certificate............... 459 26.1 681 33.2 
Third Grade Certificate................ 448 25.5 474 23.1 
Temporary Certificate ................. 314 17.9 337 16.4 
Oe 389 22.1 0 0 
PEL oa cs bu Soisy orale: ss sit po Ronin So des Ae 1,753 2,047 

















* Report of the State Department of Education of Florida 1925-26 and 1929. 
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TABLE VII 
CeErtTIFICATES HELD BY WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS IN DELAWARE IN 1930 
White Negro 
Grade of Certificate 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
High School Certificate................ 9.5 8 6.0 
Elementary First Grade................ 348 58.7 98 73.6 
Elementary Second Grade ............. 16.9 14 10.5 
Elementary Third Grade............... 3.9 2 1.5 
Elementary Principal. ................. 3.1 10 7.5 
College Elementary ................... 3 5 0 0 
High and Elementary Principal ......... 0 0 4 of 
Elementary Supervisor................. 1 ok 0 0 
Te oo oic <o.o 45s a5 wale cde eetnns 1 as 0 0 
IN edo. o tk Hed raw Ea oe uae ees 532 135 

















sents a comparison of levels of cer- 
tificates held by white and Negro ele- 
mentary teachers in Delaware.” 
These data reveal a relatively con- 
sistent ratio to certification of white 
and Negro elementary teachers, and 
probably do not accurately picture 
the present status of the problem of 
certification in the Southern states. 
An examination of the data from 
Louisiana,!® however (found in Table 
VIII), reveals a situation which may 


TABLE VIII 
GraDEs OF CERTIFICATES HELD BY ELEMEN- 


TARY ScHOooL TEACHERS IN LOUISIANA 
BY Race 1n 1930 











White Negro 
Type of 
Certificate 
Held Num-| Per | Num-} Per 


ber | Cent | ber | Cent 





Professional Ele- 





mentary....... 10,714} 57.2}1,112 |] 21.2 
First Grade ..... 3,369] 17.9 | 1,249 | 23.6 
Second Grade ....| 2,397] 12.8 | 1,587 | 30.0 
Third Grade..... 2,241} 11.9) 1,329} 25.1 

TOtAhs 00:0 18,721 5,287 

















17 Report of the State Department of 
Education of Delaware, 1929-30 (Dover, 
Delaware, 1931), Reprints, pp. 2-3. 

18 Report of the State Department of 
Education of Louisiana, 1930-31 (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, 1931), pp. 127-28. 
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be considered more typical. The 
average white elementary teacher in 
Louisiana has a professional elemen- 
tary certificate which is valid for life 
and which represents a minimum of 
two years training above the high 
school. The average Negro elemen- 
tary teacher in Louisiana has a sec- 
ond grade certificate representing 
three years training in a parish train- 
ing school. A further study of the 
Louisiana situation shows that, in 
1930-31, no second-grade or third- 
grade certificates were granted white 
elementary teachers, because they 
had been discontinued for whites; 
but in the same year 224 second- 
grade certificates, representing work 
in parish training schools, and 304 
third-grade certificates were granted 
to Negro elementary school teachers 
—valid for three years and one year, 
respectively. Accordingly, it is seen 
that the average Negro elementary 
school teacher has a certificate which, 
in general, is below that of the average 
white teacher. 

In general, the facts on certification © 
show that while the Negro elementary 
school teacher is gradually raising the 
level of her certification, she is still 
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below the level of certification of the 
white teacher. This is to be expected, 
since the level of the training of 
the white teacher is correspondingly 
higher. Evidence will be adduced 
later, however, which seem to indi- 
cate that officials seem to favor Negro 
teachers with lower certification, be- 
cause they do not have to pay them 
much salary. 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF NEGRO ELE- 
MENTARY ScHOOL TEACHERS 

Teaching experience is a significant 
factor in any educational system. It 
is readily admitted that the continual 
introduction of teachers with little or 
no experience into a position cannot 
be most beneficial, as far as training 
is concerned. 

What is the experience of the aver- 
age Negro elementary school teacher? 
McCuistion '® found that the average 
experience was three years. As we 
examine his data we note, for ex- 
ample, that in Maryland in 1930 
about one-fourth of the teachers were 
new in the counties in which they 
were to teach. Of these new teachers 
139 were inexperienced. Further 
analysis of the data shows that of 814 
teachers in Maryland counties 439, or 
54 per cent, had three years or less 
of experience; 126, or 15 per cent, 
had from four to seven years of ex- 
perience ; 84, or 10 per cent, had from 
eight to eleven years of experience; 
56, or 8 per cent, from twelve to fif- 
teen years of experience; 39, or 4.8 
per cent, from sixteen to nineteen 
years of experience; and, 70, or 6.6 
per cent, had taught twenty years or 
more. The average experience seems 
to be about three and a half years. 


19 Fred McCuistion, op. cit., p. 17. 
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As far as teaching experience is con- 
cerned, Maryland does seem typical. 

Table IX presents data collected by 
Gaumnitz*° in a study of the teach- 
ing experience of rural elementary 
teachers. These data indicate that 
the Negro elementary teacher has had, 
on the average, about four and a half 
years of experience, while the white 
teacher has had about three and a 
half years of experience. In the one- 
teacher schools, the white teacher has 
an average experience of three years; 
the Negro teacher, four. In the two- 
teacher schools, the white teacher has 
an average experience of four years; 
the Negro teacher, five. In the three- 
teacher-or-more schools, the white 
teacher and Negro teacher have about 
the same average amount of experi- 
ence, five years. In the consolidated 
schools, the white teacher has an aver- 
age experience of four years; the 
Negro teacher, eight. In the three- 
teacher-village schools, the white 
teacher has an average experience of 
five years; the Negro, six. In gen- 
eral, the situation with respect to ex- 
perience is just the reverse of that 
found in respect to training. The 
Negro teacher has more experience, 
but less training than the white 
teacher. 

It should be pointed out in this 
connection that the small advantage 
that the Negro teacher has in experi- 
ence is probably a disadvantage. The 
Negro teacher with considerably 
poorer training is not able to profit 
from her experience to the extent of 
the white teacher by virtue of this 
fact. Moreover, the absence or almost 
entire lack of real supervision of the 
Negro teacher as compared with the 


20 W. M. Gaumnitz, op. cit., passim. 
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TABLE IX 


TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE IN YEARS OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS, IN VARIOUS 
Types or Rurau ScHoous in Per Cents By Race 















































1 9 Total 
— R Yr. 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Yrs. | Number 
Type of Schoo ace} or | Yrs.| Yrs. | Yrs.| Yrs. | Yrs.| Yrs.| Yrs.| or | in Each 
Less More| Class 
Teachers of One- White} 24.3 | 17.0} 13.2| 9.5] 7.6] 5.2] 3.7| 3.4] 15.6 | 58,178 
Teacher Schools 
Negro} 15.6 | 14.7| 11.4] 8.9] 8.1] 5.2] 3.9] 4.1 | 26.7 4,472 
Teachers in Two- White} 13.5 | 14.0|13.4|10.8| 8.8] 7.2] 5.2] 4.2] 22.4 14,395 
Teacher Schools 
Negro} 11.5 | 12.2; 10.8/10.1] 83] 5.7] 56] 3.9] 30.3 2,527 
Three-or-More- White| 11.4 | 11.7] 12.6]11.1] 9.8] 7.9] 6.0] 4.8] 24.2 12,884 
Teacher Schools in - 
Open Country Negro| 10.4 | 12.6] 11.4/10.5| 8.5] 7.3| 4.6] 4.9] 29.0 1,190 
White} 13.4 | 12.4 | 12.7|11.6|10.1] 7.8] 5.9] 4.7] 21.0 23,645 
Consolidated Schools 
Negro 7.1 110.7} 86)15.0| 9.1}11.6] 4.1 | 7.2] 26.3 646 
Three-or-More- White| 13.3 | 11.8} 12.2}10.5| 9.3] 7.7] 6.0] 5.6] 23.0 41,080 
Teacher Schools in 
Villages and Towns|Negro| 7.3 | 6.5 | 10.1/10.3| 13.3] 7.0} 6.6] 6.1] 32.3 1,072 
White} 3.9 | 56] 66] 7.8] 7.6] 7.1] 6.1] 5.4] 49.6 1,390 
Principals 
Negro 33.3 33.3 33.3 6 






































white teacher, again, emphasizes the 
fact that she probably profits very 
little from her experience. Certainly, 
it is to be expected that the three and 
a half years of experience of the white 
teacher, coupled with superior pre- 
service training, and supervision 
after training, are probably more of 
an asset than the four and a half 
years of experience of the Negro 
teacher. 


SupPLY AND DEMAND 


The principle of supply and de- 
mand affects all professions and is 
therefore applicable with equal force 
to the profession of teaching. When 
the supply of teachers is high, the de- 
mand is low. Thus, the principle of 
supply and demand affects with con- 
siderable force the type of training 


teachers are likely to attain. This fact 
is all the more obvious if the question 
of salary is also considered. 

Generally speaking, the annual de- 
mand of teachers is equivalent to the 
number of replacements, new teach- 
ing positions, vacancies, and unfilled 
positions. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, demand tends to remain con- 
stant. However, in the case of Negro 
schools several factors operate to dis- 
tort the normal relationship between 
supply and demand. 

In the first place, teacher-demand 
in the Negro schools is not reckoned 
in terms of the quality and quantity 
of teachers needed, but rather in 
terms of how much money is left to 
employ Negro teachers after most of 
the funds for teachers’ salaries have 
been expended in behalf of the white 
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teachers. As a consequence, the sal- 
aries that can be offered Negro teach- 
ers are so low that they affect very ma- 
terially the amount of training that 
prospective Negro teachers are en- 
couraged to obtain, thereby creating 
an over-supply of poorly-trained 
teachers. It is unquestionable that 
a considerable amount of the differ- 
ence in training between white and 
Negro teachers is due to the differ- 
ences in salary between the two 
groups—the poorer salaries of the 
Negro teachers attracting persons 
with poorer training. The difference 
in salary is not reflected more grossly 
in the difference in training between 
the white and Negro, only because of 
the fact that fewer occupations are 
open to Negro women than to white 
women. Despite this fact, however, 
it is evident that an over-supply of 
more poorly-trained Negro teachers is 
created by this fact. 

In the second place, it has already 
been implied that there seems to be 
an abortive demand created for the 
Negro teacher with poorer training, 
because she can be secured at a lower 
salary. As a consequence, or a partial 
consequence, there exists a Negro 
teaching force in which over 40 per 
cent are below the level of training of 
the average white teacher in the same 
community. Moreover, as a result of 
a practice (more common ten years 
ago than now) of granting long-term 
certificates on the basis of poor train- 
ing, a number of Negro teachers hold 
positions at the present time who ordi- 
narily would be displaced by persons 
with better training. 

These two facts, plus the fact that 
a number of trained Negro teachers 
have failed to get jobs within the past 
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five years, have tended to create the 
impression that there is an over-sup- 
ply, or that we are rapidly approach- 
ing an over-supply of Negro teachers. 
It is obvious that such a conclusion is 
valid only if it is granted that the 
Negro teacher is not expected to pos- 
sess the same or a similar amount of 
training as the white teacher. If, 
however, it is granted that the Negro 
elementary school teacher should have 
the same or a similar amount of 
training as the white teacher, one is 
foreed to the conclusion that there is 
an ‘‘under-supply’’ of Negro elemen- 
tary teachers. 

This conclusion raises the question 
of the sources of supply of Negro 
teachers. What are the sources of 
supply of Negro teachers? Are they 
adequate? The first of these two 
questions can be answered fairly 
definitely. The second cannot be 
quite so definitely answered. Facts 
are not available to answer this ques- 
tion with any degree of precision. 

The answer to the first question; 
namely, what are the sources of 
supply of Negro teachers, is given 
in part, by MeCuistion ** in a recent 
study of the Negro teaching force, in 
general. It is pointed out in this re- 
port that a total of 189 Negro insti- 
tutions, distributed as follows: 15 
land-grant colleges, 8 state teach- 
ers’ college and normal schools, 56 
private and denominational colleges 
and 110 high-school training depart- 
ments, serve as the main sources of 
supply of Negro teachers. Tables X 
and XI reveal the enrollment and 
graduates of the teacher-training de- 
partments, respectively, in public and 


21 Fred McCuistion, op. cit. 
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ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATES OF Two- AND Four-YEAR TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS— 
Pusiic AND PrIvaTE IN FirTEEN SOUTHERN StaTEs, 1930* 























Enrollment in Two- and Four-Year Graduates of Two- and Four-Year 
Teacher-Training Courses in Teacher-Training Courses in 
Collegiate Institutions Collegiate Institutions 
Public Private Public Private 
State Total 
Total 
ha he ‘ he he Gradu- 
8 ts a fs in. | de | 2 2i38 : 
o rid o ry Both | ° rif Cy o ates in 
Peis] _ male) la AoA S| _ | eles] _ | Both 
5) 08] S| 55] 98] 3 Oru) s 508] 3 | 58) 25) & |croups 
oO] BF S| 6 oO] FO] © OoO|/ FS] 6 |S 5] FSI © 
BORO] & | BO; HO!] & BOLO] & | RO} RO] & 
Alabama...... 150}1,770}1,920| 142) 272) 414) 2,334 O} 111} 111) 24) 75 99} 210 
Arkansas...... 80} 77) 157; 70 O} 70} 227) 30] 25 55} 20 0 20 75 
Florida........ 200 0} 200 O} 35) 35) 235} 41 0 41 0} 37 37 78 
Georgia....... 56} 22) 78) 274 O| 274) 352] 25; 20 45| 126 0; 126) 171 
Kentucky..... 250} 107) 357) 12 12} 24) 381 TA 8 84 4 17 21; 105 
Louisiana...... 96; 60) 156) 405 0} 405) 561) 48) 15 63} 58 0 58} 121 
Maryland..... 0} 202}; 202} 140 O} 140) 342 0; 79 79| 29 0 29; 108 
Mississippi..... 100 0} 100} 75) 25) 100) 200; 20 0 20) 35) 15 50) 70 
Missouri...... 300 0} 300 0 0 0} 300] 105 0} 105 0 0 O} 105 
North Carolina | 713] 334/1,047}) 215) 184} 399) 1,446] 60] 168] 228) 86] 54] 140) 368 
Oklahoma..... 288 0} 288 0 0 O} 288; 25; 85| 110 0 0 oO} 110 
South Carolina.} 153 O} 153) 259) 72) 331) 484] 56 0 56) 131 | 32] 163) 219 
Tennessee..... 250 O} 250) 400) 75) 475) 725) 47 0 47| 70}| 30] 100) 147 
"TEMORe. «050000 1,041} 150)1,191) 936) 846/1,782|) 2,973] 90] 15] 105) 140] 35] 175) 280 
Virginia....... 365: 0} 365) 500} 60) 560) 925] 85 0 85) 150} 20) i: u} 255 
Total... 4,042)}2,722/6,764/3,428/1,781/5,209/11,973 | 639 | 595 |1,234) 873 | 315 |1,188) 2,422 















































* Table adapted from McCuistion, op. cit., p. 14. 


TABLE XI 


ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATES OF HicH ScHoot TEACHER-TRAINING DEPARTMENTS—PUBLIC AND 
PrivaTe IN FirreEN SouTHERN StaTes—1930* 




















Enrollment in High School Graduates of High School 
Teacher-Training Departments | Teacher-Training Departments 
State 

Total Total 

Public} Private} Enrollment | Public] Private} Graduates 

by States by States 
DE Se ee 212 516 728 169 122 291 
DN iis vba ec tackiceees 60 0 60 15 0 15 
IS a6-bvts oe see een waee 106 0 106 39 0 39 
CE ons sacdie's & scisiblocioewaet 400 320 720 300 200 500 
PINNED 655 e564 ce ceeneoeees 0 0 0 0 0 0 
UN 6c giiaecarn-er sere ceed me hs 296 219 515 296 219 515 
ME oO oaccic sos Raine deen ks 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PUR occ a sew cecs cebenus 25 0 25 3 0 3 
I Sig ied s Ca aceeinuesvees 12 0 12 4 0 4 
North Carolina. ......ccecesess 0 34 34 0 0 0 
ge ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina.............05: 0 0 0 0 0 0 
NN oa: crais. 0:65 Hale kw Rares ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PINE og one Awaa 6 hk Mae RS 0 0 0 0 0 0 
WIRE a cs cc oeieee ew nee 40 0 40 15 0 15 
WMS 6c o saewareotarnvets 1,151 | 1,089 2,240 841 541 1,382 























* Table adapted from McCuistion, op. cit., p. 14. 
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private colleges (including teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools), and 
publie and private high schools for 
Negroes for the year 1930. 

The facts in Tables X and XI 
show that in fifteen Southern states 
there were 11,973 students enrolled 
in two-year and four-year courses in 
private and public colleges, and 2,240 
students enrolled in teacher-training 
departments of public and private 
high schools. In this same year, there 
were 2,422 graduates from the public 
and private colleges, and 1,382 gradu- 
ates from the teacher-training depart- 
ments of the public and private high 
schools. In all, a total of 14,213 stu- 
dents are enrolled in, and 3,804 gradu- 
ated from teacher-training institu- 
tions for Negroes, in 15 Southern 
states. The reader should keep in 
mind the fact that the numbers do 
not include data, either from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where Howard 
University and the Miner Teachers 
College are located, or from the states 
of Delaware, or West Virginia. If 
these three sources are taken into ac- 
count, it is estimated that the total 
enrollment would be increased by at 
least 2,000, and the number of gradu- 
ates would be increased by at least 
350. Thus, if these sources are taken 
into account, the total enrollment in 
teacher-training institutions in 17 
states and the District of Columbia 
would amount to 16,213, of which ap- 
proximately 14,000 would be enrolled 
in teacher-training departments be- 
yond the high school level. Likewise, 
the total number of graduates from 
all teacher-training institutions would 
be increased to 4,154, of which num- 
ber approximately 2,800 would repre- 
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sent graduates from teacher-training 
departments in collegiate institutions. 

It should be observed, also, in this 
connection that no account has been 
taken of the number of Negroes who 
attend, or graduate from, teacher- 
training institutions in the Northern 
states, that is, states other than those 
mentioned above, which represent a 
supply in excess of the number of 
Negro teachers needed in those com- 
munities. A conservative estimate 
would place the number enrolled in 
such institutions at approximately 
1,500, which, added to the enrollment 
of 16,213 otherwise enrolled, results 
in a total of 17,713 (or approximately 
18,000) students. Again, of the 
1,500 students estimated to be en- 
rolled in teacher-training departments 
in Northern states about 200 graduate 
from these departments. This num- 
ber, added to the 4,154 graduates al- 
ready noted, results in a total of 
4,354. 

Finally, the number of students and 
graduates discussed up to this point, 
with the exception of the 1,500 stu- 
dents and 200 graduates in Northern 
states, do not take into consideration 
the fact that a large number of col- 
lege students and graduates who are 
neither enrolled in, nor graduate 
from, teacher-training departments, 
also go into teaching. A very conserv- 
ative estimate of this number on the 
college level would reveal approxi- 
mately 2,000 such students enrolled, 
and about 200 graduates. These 
numbers would increase the enroll- 
ment to a total of 19,713 of which 
approximately 17,000 would be found 
in collegiate institutions; and would 
also increase the number of graduates 
to 4,554. 
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The writer is not unmindful of the 
fact that, in the last two cases, these 
figures represent estimates. It should 
be emphasized, however, that these 
estimates are rather conservative, and 
probably represent an under-estima- 
tion rather than an over-estimation. 
Moreover, it should be kept in mind 
that these sources include potential 
teachers of all types, including the 
elementary level. Since the elemen- 
tary level represents the largest de- 
mand, probably 80 per cent or more, 
the pertinency of this discussion is 
obvious. 

In general, it is obvious that a 
thorough study of the question of 
sources of supply of Negroes will well 
repay the efforts necessary to carry 
it out. Facts are only available at the 
present time to permit a reasonable 
estimate as far as the total situation 
is concerned. 

The answer to the second question ; 
namely, are the sources of supply of 
Negro elementary teachers adequate, 
is even more difficult to answer. How- 
ever, data are available on the basis 
of which reasonable estimates may be 
made. It should be observed that ade- 
quacy is being used in this connection 
on two levels: (1) the number of new 
teachers needed annually to meet 
teacher-demand on the basis of the 
present status of the Negro elementary 
school; and (2) the number of teach- 
ers needed not only to make annual 
replacements or fill new positions, but 
those needed in addition to bring the 
Negro school up to a plane of equal- 
ity with the white school, as far as 
numbers are concerned. 

It is estimated ?* that 6,310 Negro 
teachers, in general, are needed an- 
22 Ibid., p. 18. 
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nually for replacements or for new 
positions, on the basis of the present 
status of Negro schools. Since the 
number of Negro elementary school 
teachers is approximately 80 per 
cent of the total, on the basis of the 
estimate of 6,310 teachers in all, the 
annual demand for Negro elementary 
school teachers would approximate 
5,048 teachers. 

On the other hand, it was pointed 
out earlier in this chapter (see Part 
I, page 201) that it would require 
17,190 Negro elementary school teach- 
ers in addition to the number now em- 
ployed to bring the number of Negro 
teachers up to a parity with that of 
the whites in seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia. (It should be 
kept in mind that this figure refers 
to numbers without regard to train- 
ing.) This would mean that the 
Negro elementary school teaching 
force should total 63,237 teachers at 
the present time. If one deduces 
from this figure the number needed 
annually for replacements and new 
positions on the basis of the present 
annual demand, which is 10.9 per 
cent, it will be found that the annual 
demand for replacements, and for 
new positions amounts to approxi- 
mately 7,000 (6,892) teachers. The 
problem raised by this situation there- 
fore is, how can these additional 
teachers be supplied and at the same 
time provisions be made for the an- 
nual demand occasioned by the neces- 
sity for replacements and for filling 
new positions? 

It is obvious, in the first place, that 
even on the basis of the present status 
of the Negro elementary school, it will 
not be possible to meet the annual de- 
mand of 5,048 teachers for replace- 
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ments and for filling new positions, 
only with graduates of teacher-train- 
ing departments. It is possible, how- 
ever, to supply the present demand 
with graduates from all types of col- 
legiate institutions, making up the 
deficit with those who have had two 
or more years of college training. 

It is perfectly evident, in the sec- 
ond place, that the 17,190 additional 
teachers needed to bring the level of 
the Negro elementary school up to 
the white, cannot be supplied next 
year. It is clear, however, that if a 
five- or ten-year program is insti- 
tuted with this end in view, not only 
would it be possible to supply these 
additional teachers, but the normal 
annual demand could be met also, in 
a manner similar to the one already 
suggested. More specifically the sug- 
gestion is this: suppose a ten-year 
program should be instituted, the end 
of which would be the supplying of 
these 17,190 teachers. This would 
mean that 1,719 teachers would have 
to be supplied each year, in addition 
to an annual output ranging from 
5,048 teachers (at the present time) 
to 7,000 as a maximum ten years 
hence. The annual demand of teach- 
ers during this ten-year period would 
range from 6,767 teachers during the 
first year to 8,719 at the end of the 
tenth year—thereafter, on the basis 
of present estimates, the annual de- 
mand would approximate 7,000 teach- 
ers, 

A very pertinent question arises: 
where are these six or eight thousand 
teachers coming from if there are 
only 4,154 graduates of teacher-train- 
ing institutions at the present time? 
It has already been pointed out that 
the most reasonable conclusion based 
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upon the data available, indicates 
that there are now enrolled in institu- 
tions of collegiate grade 14,000 stu- 
dents taking some teacher-training 
courses. While, approximately, only 
3,000 of these students graduate with 
the definite idea of going into teach- 
ing, the hopeful sign in this situation 
is that with definite student-guidance, 
and planning on the part of the ad- 
ministrative officials of the institu- 
tions in which these students are en- 
rolled, the supplying of the demand 
involved in the proposed ten-year 
program is perfectly possible and 
feasible. The only additional factor 
that needs to be added in order to 
make this plan an immediate proba- 
bility is the cooperation of school 
boards and school officials who ad- 
minister public school funds. Sal- 
aries in Negro schools are so low that 
except for the few sections that give 
a reasonable remuneration, it is diffi- 
cult to get Negro teachers with any 
reasonable amount of training to ac- 
cept or seek positions in the majority 
of the Negro elementary schools. 
When one adds to this situation the 
fact that officials are forced to em- 
ploy poorly-trained teachers or no 
teachers, because of the small amount 
left for Negro salaries, it is easy to 
comprehend why more Negroes with 
professional training are not found 
graduating from teacher-training in- 
stitutions. If sufficient salary induce- 
ments can be offered to the Negro stu- 
dents now enrolled in the above-men- 
tioned institutions, however, there is 
every reason to believe that this de- 
mand can be met within the period 
indicated. It is believed that a sal- 
ary equal to that of the white teacher 
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with the same amount of training will 
be ample in this instance. 

It is perfectly obvious from the 
foregoing discussion that several con- 
clusions are evident: 

1. Teacher-supply and demand in 
Negro schools is distorted by 
the fact that it is not reckoned 
in terms of the quality and 
quantity of teachers needed, 
but rather in terms of how 
much money is left to employ 
Negro teachers after a dispro- 
portionate amount lias been 
spent in salaries for white 
teachers. As a consequence, 
the salaries that can be offered 
Negro teachers are so low that 
they affect very materially the 
amount of training that Negro 
teachers are encouraged to ob- 
tain, thereby creating an over- 
supply of poorly-trained teach- 
ers. 

a result of a practice (more 
common ten years ago than 
now) of granting long-term 
certificates on the basis of 
poor training, a number of 
Negro teachers hold positions 
at the present time who ordi- 
narily would be displaced by 
persons with better training, 
except in those instances, al- 


2. As 


IV 
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ready noted, where such a 
teacher is preferred. 

3. The present sources of supply of 
Negro teachers can be made 
adequate to provide not only 
the annual demand of 5,048 
teachers on the basis of the 
present status of the Negro 
elementary school, but over a 
ten-year period could be made 
to provide the 17,190 addi- 
tional teachers needed to bring 
the present Negro teaching 
staff up to the level of the 
whites. It was pointed out 
that such a program would be 
feasible only if a definite plan 
of student-guidance, and ad- 
ministrative planning on the 
part of the heads of teacher- 
training institutions were 
instituted; and only if the 
public school officials, who ad- 
minister school funds, co- 
operate by paying white and 
Negro teachers on the same sal- 
ary basis, for it is reasonable 
to believe that salary incentives 
given white teachers will be 
just as effective in the case of 
Negroes to induce a propor- 
tionately equal or larger num- 
ber to obtain equal or better 
training. 


SALARIES OF NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The importance of an adequate 
salary for the Negro teacher has al- 
ready been mentioned in connection 
with the diseussion on ‘‘Supply and 
Demand.’’ It is merely necessary to 
remind the reader at this point that 


the observation was made that the 
salaries of Negro teachers were so 
small as to create an under-supply of 
Negro teachers with a reasonable 
amount of training, because they of- 
fered little or no incentive. Further- 
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more, it was pointed out that un- 
questionably a considerable amount of 
the difference in the training between 
white and Negro teachers is due to the 
difference in salary between the two 
groups; and that the difference in 
salary between white and Negro 
teachers is not reflected more grossly 
in the difference in training, only be- 
cause of the fact that fewer occupa- 
tions are open to educated Negro 
women than to educated white women. 
It is the purpose of this section, 
therefore, to indicate in more detail 
the status of salaries of Negro elemen- 
tary teachers, and point out the edu- 
cational implications involved. 

Table XII presents the salaries of 
white and Negro elementary teachers, 
and the average expenditure for sal- 
ary per pupil enrolled in eleven 
Southern states. These figures in- 
elude salaries for both urban and 
rural teachers. The data indicate 
that the annual salary of the Negro 
teacher ranges from 33 per cent of 
the white teacher’s salary in South 
Carolina to a salary equal or higher 
to that of the white teacher in Dela- 
ware. Likewise, the average expendi- 
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ture for teachers’ salaries, in terms of 
pupils enrolled, ranges from 17 per 
eent of that for the white child in 
South Carolina to equality in West 
Virginia. These facts give only a 
general picture of the Negro teacher 
salary situation. 

A more detailed and representative 
picture is depicted by a comparison of 
salaries and training for rural and 
small-town teachers. Table XIIT pre- 
sents the median salaries paid rural 
elementary teachers, and the amount 
of training each salary group has ac- 
quired, in terms of the years of 
schooling possessed beyond the eighth 
grade. 

The data concerning salaries and 
number of teachers were obtained 
originally from Gaumnitz. The years 
of training beyond the eighth grade for 
the white and Negro teachers are ob- 
tained by computation from data in- 
cluded in Table V. It should be read 
as follows: 76,623 white teachers in 
one-teacher schools received a median 
salary of $883 and possessed a median 
amount of training equivalent to five 
years beyond the eighth grade; and 
5,991 Negro teachers in one-teacher 


TABLE XII 


A CoMPARISON OF SALARY EXPENDITURES FOR WHITE AND NEGRO ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN 
ELeEvEN SouTHERN STATES 














Average Annual Salaries | Salary per Pupil Enrolled 
State and Year 

White Negro White Negro 
RII a ia. in 0.5 50:6 ,0 ays: one. w RoR $ 754.00 $ 340.00 $19.40 $ 6.86 
SPLITTER COLOR TET ES 634.00 434.00 14.85 8.29 
EEE ECE re re 1,054.00 1,303.00 
PE 655 6.4,0.4.0:5 0:5:4.0:0 300 29.24 8.49 
IID 5... 3s 0:6 4:4, 0.05019 0.0.0.8 010.0108 1,474.00 1,118.00 42.86 36.51 
North Carolina (1930).............200.. 830.00 477.00 23.16 10.99 
SSS EEE Pa ee 19.23 15.35 
South Carolina (1931).........sceccee. 878.00 297.00 36.94 6.33 
MR EEN 5 5 ioe 5:0 sore Onis eke oie 1,060.00 637.00 
SRR reer rere re 992.00 574.00 18.92 10.17 
West Viewinia (1028)... cccccccccce 31.33 31.24 
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TABLE XIil 
Mep1an Sararres Paip TO TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS In Various Types or Rurat ScHoois 
By Race 
White Negro 
Type of School Years Train- Years Train- 
Median ing Beyond | Number of } Median] ing Beyond | Number of 
Salary Eighth Teachers {| Salary Eighth Teachers 
Grade Grade 
One-Teacher Schools...} $ 883.00 5 72,623 {$314.00 3 5,991 
Two-Teacher Schools. . 881.00 5 19,423 352.00 4 3,453 
Three-or-More-Teacher 
Schools in the Open 
COMMER, 5 6c csecces 1,022.00 5 16,990 495.00 4.5 1,548 
Consolidated Schools ..{ 1,060.00 6 30,957 | 605.00 5 870 
Three-or-More-Teacher 
Schools in Villages 
and Towns......... 1,174.00 6 56,795 | 572.00 5 1,626 
All Classes of Rural 
Schools............ 945.00 5 200,788 388.00 3.5 13,488 
Principals of Elemen- 
tary Schools........ 1,382.00 1,098 19 























* Adapted from Gaumnitz. 


schools received a median salary of 
$314, and possessed a median amount 
of training equivalent to three years 
beyond the eighth grade. 

An examination of the data in 
Table XIII reveals some very signifi- 


cant facts: 


First, it will be noted that the amount 





of salary varies very definitely 
with the amount of training 
possessed by the teacher. 
There is almost perfect corre- 
spondence in the case of Negro 
teachers, the lowest salary be- 
ing $314, and the correspond- 
ing training level being three 
years; and the highest salary 
being $605, and the corre- 
sponding training level being 
five years. While the corre- 
spondence is not quite so per- 
fect in the case of the whites, 
nevertheless the trend is defi- 
nitely the same. Note that the 
lowest salary for the white 


teacher is $883, and the cor- 
responding training level five 
years; and the highest salary 
level $1,174, and the corre- 
sponding training level is six 
years. It should be recalled 
that the same relationship ex- 
ists between type of school and 
amount of training. That is 
to say, it was found that the 
training was progressively bet- 
ter as one went from one- 
teacher to consolidated, and 
village schools. Thus, the type 
of school may be selective 
both of levels of training and 
salary. Nevertheless, the re- 
lationship exists whatever the 
cause. 


Second, attention is called to the faet 


that while salary seems to vary 
fairly proportionately with 
training within the same racial 
group, it does not vary propor- 
tionately with training be- 
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tween the two races. That 
is to say, a Negro with the 
same amount of training as 
a white teacher does not re- 
ceive the same salary, although 
she may also be teaching in one 
of the schools in a more pre- 
ferred group than the white 
teacher. For example, it has 
already been pointed out that 
the Negro teacher in the best 
Negro school does not receive 
as much salary on the average 
as the white teacher in the 
worst white school. Note 
again, Table XIII, Negro 
teachers in consolidated, and 
three-teacher-village schools, 
although they have just as 
much training as white teach- 
ers in one-teacher-, two-teacher-, 
and three-teacher-country 
schools, nevertheless the Negro 
teachers receive on the average 
only 68.6 per cent as much as 
white teachers in one-teacher 
schools, 68.5 per cent as much 
as white teachers in  two- 
teacher schools, and only 59.1 
per cent as much as the white 
teacher in three-teacher-coun- 
try schools. 

Third, it is almost axiomatic that if 
Negro teachers do not receive 
equal salaries when they pos- 
sess equal training to that of 
the whites that they would not 
receive salaries in proportion 
to their training when their 
training is less than that of the 
whites. This was found to be 
the case. 

In order to illustrate this fact, 

Table XIV, which is derived from the 

facts in Table XIII was constructed. 
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Table XIV shows three facts: (1) the 
per cent that the training of the Ne- 
gro teacher is of that of the white 
teacher employed in the same type of 
school; (2) the per cent that the sal- 
ary of the Negro teacher is of that of 
the white teacher in the same type of 
school; and (3) the per cent of in- 
crease that it would be necessary to 
make in order to give the Negro 
teacher a salary proportionate to the 
white teacher in the same type of 
school, in terms of the ratio of the 
Negro teacher’s training to the white. 

Table XIV should be read as fol- 
lows: In one-teacher schools, Negro 
teachers possessed training that was 
60 per cent of that of the white teach- 
ers in similar schools, but received 
a salary only 41 per cent as much, 
which would necessitate an increase 
of 68 per cent in the Negro teachers’ 
present salaries in order to give them 
a salary proportionate to their train- 
ing. 

It will be noted here that while the 
average Negro teacher in all rural 
schools possesses a type of training 70 
per cent as high as the white teacher, 
nevertheless she receives only 41 per 
cent as much salary. If the average 
Negro teacher in all types of rural 
schools received a salary in proportion 
to her training, she would receive a 
salary 70 per cent in excess of her 
present stipend. 

It is obvious from the facts just 
presented and discussed that the con- 
tention that the meager salaries paid 
Negro teachers as compared with the 
whites are due to corresponding dis- 
parities in training is fallacious. Ne- 
gro teachers neither get salaries in 
proportion to their training when 
such training is lower than that of the 
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TABLE XIV 


Tue Per CENT RELATIONSHIP OF THE TRAINING OF WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS, THE PER CENT 
TuHaT THE Necro TEACHER’S Sauary Is OF THE WHITE, AND THE PER CENT INCREASE NEGRO 
TeacHERS Wovu.p Get 1F SALARY WERE BasED PROPORTIONATELY ON TRAINING 











Per Cent that the Per Cent that Per Cent Present 
Training of the Negro Present Negro Salary 
Types of Schools Negro Teacher is Salary is of would be Increased 
of the White White on Basis of Training 
One-Teacher Schools............. 60% 41% 68% 
Two-Teacher Schools............ 80 38 100 
Three-Teacher Schools (Country). . 90 48 85 
Consolidated Schools............. 83 57 45 
Three-Teacher Schools (Village). . . 83 48 70 
All Classes of Rural Schools....... 70 41 70 














whites, nor do they even get equal 
salaries when they have the same or 
equal training to that of the whites. 
Fourth, it will be noted from Table 
XIV, again, that the Negro 
teacher receives only 41 per 
cent as much as the white 
teacher, in general, while the 
former is 70 per cent as effi- 
cient. If there is any logic in 
this distinction, then the dis- 
parity between the level of 
training and the amount of 
salary received must be ac- 
counted for. Why should the 
average, rural-white teacher re- 
ceive approximately 30 per cent 
more than the average, rural- 
Negro teacher even after train- 
ing has been discounted? Some 
conscientious school officials 
have attempted to account for 
this distinction by contending 
that the average white teacher 
has to maintain a higher stand- 
ard of living than the Negro 
teacher. It is difficult to com- 
prehend the validity of this 
contention in light of the fact 
that it costs the Negro teacher 
just as much to live as it does 
a white teacher. Food costs as 


much; clothing costs as much; 
and shelter costs more. Thus, 
in regard to the necessities of 
life, there is no difference; if 
there is, it is in favor of the 
Negro teacher. When it is re- 
membered that, on the average, 
Negro teachers have poorer 
training, it seems all the more 
reasonable to expect that they 
should get an equitable salary 
so that they may improve 
themselves. 

A final question should be raised in 
connection with the matter of teach- 
ers’ salaries; namely, is the gap be- 
tween the salaries of white teachers 
and those of Negro teachers closing 
or is it growing wider? This is a 
very pertinent question in light of the 
fact that its answer may suggest 
whether something definite should be 
done about the situation, or whether 
in time the problem will solve itself. 
Moreover, this question is important, 
because many well-meaning people 
tend to take comfort in the possible 
fallacy that since salaries of Negro 
teachers have increased over a period 
of years therefore the disparities are 
being removed. They do not consider 
the possibility that salaries for white 
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teachers may be increasing or may 
have increased at a much more rapid 
rate. 

Table XV purports to suggest an 
answer to the question whether the 
disparities between the salaries of 
white and Negro teachers are being 
removed. While data are available 
for only four states, they are at least 
suggestive and possibly representa- 
tive. The table consists of the sal- 
aries for white and Negro teachers as 
reported by Jones in 1916,** and those 
for 1930 reported in Table XII, and 
also indicates the per cent relation- 
ship of the salaries for white and Ne- 
gro teachers for 1916 and 1930. 

It will be observed from this table 


23 Thomas J. Jones, op. cit., passim. 
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that while there has been an increase 
in salaries, for each racial group, of 
over 100 per cent in the last fifteen 
years, nevertheless practically the 
same ratio between salaries for white 
and Negro teachers obtains. In one 
instance, North Carolina, the dispar- 
ities have been increased by a small 
per cent, and in another instance, 
Virginia, the disparities have been 
decreased by a small per cent. It 
does not seem that any policy of 
‘‘watchful waiting’’ or of ‘‘let nature 
take its course’’ will iron out the 
disparities between the present sal- 
aries of white and Negro teachers. 
Therefore, it seems the part of wis- 
dom to map out a definite program 
looking forward to this end. 


TABLE XV 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF WHITE AND NEGRO ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, AND PER Cent THAT 
Nearo Satary Was or WHITE IN 1916 AND 1930 

















Per Cent Negro 
Average Annual Salaries Salary is of 
the White 
States 
1916 1930 
1916 1930 
White | Negro | White | Negro 
ES IE COOOL ER ET ee $355 | $158 | $754 | $340 | 45% 45% 
I 666 oink... wikis 4's 0 aaa bw cele tale 196 118 830 447 60 54 
IEEE .6.5:5th se Suowiseueosaeaskeuanain 333 | 110] 878 | 297] 33 33 
Ei bie io sa cian emioa te aeumeceees 322 172 | 992 | 574] 53 57 























* Data for 1931. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


THE PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 
The general problem which this 
chapter has attempted to define is 
two-fold: first, to what extent is the 
Negro elementary teaching staff ade- 
quate as measured by the status of 


the white elementary school teaching 
staff, and as measured by the status 
of the elementary school teaching staff 
of the country, as a whole, and, sec- 
ond, what immediate, practical steps 
can or should be taken to improve 
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the efficiency of the present Negro ele- 
mentary school teaching staff? 

More specifically, the problem was 
resolved into five questions: 

1. To what extent is the number of 
Negro elementary school teachers ade- 
quate ? 

2. To what extent is the training of 
Negro elementary school teachers ade- 
quate? 

3. To what extent is the experience 
of Negro elementary school teachers 
adequate ? 

4. To what extent are the: salaries 
of Negro elementary school teachers 
adequate ? 

5. What immediate practical steps 
can be taken to remedy inadequacies 
that exist ? 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Number of Negro Teachers 


1929-30, there were 46,047 
teachers in the Negro elemen- 
tary schools in_ seventeen 
Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Of this 
number, 2,246 were men, and 
39,801 were women. 

2. The average pupil-teacher ratio in 
Negro elementary schools was 
47.1, while the corresponding 
ratio for white schools was 
only 34.3. 

order to equalize the pupil- 
teacher ratio of the Negro 
schools with that of the whites 
in the same community, seven- 
teen Southern states and the 
District of Columbia, it would 
require 17,190 Negro teachers 
in addition to the 46,047 now 
employed. 

order to equalize the pupil- 
teacher ratio of the white ele- 


1. In 


3. In 


5 


_ 


bo 
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mentary schools in seventeen 
Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with that of 
the country as a whole, it 
would require 26,160 teachers 
in addition to the 178,907 now 
employed. 

order to equalize the pupil- 
teacher ratio of the Negro ele- 
mentary schools of seventeen 
Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with that of 
the country as a whole, it 
would require 26,255 teachers 
in addition to the 46,047 now 
employed. 


. In 


Training of Negro Teachers 

. The average training of the urban 
white teacher is three years or 
more of college or near college 
graduation, while that of the 
urban Negro teacher is ap- 
proximately two years of col- 
legiate or normal school train- 
ing. 

. The average training of the white 
rural teacher is approximately 
five years beyond the eighth 
grade, while that of the aver- 
age Negro rural teacher is ap- 
proximately three and a half 
years beyond the eighth grade. 

. The amount of training of rural 
teachers varies with the type 
of school, increasing as one 
goes from the one-teacher 
school to the consolidated- and 
three-teacher-village schools. 
This fact is true of both the 
white and Negro teacher, but 
a higher correlation between 
type of school and amount of 
training is found in the case 
of Negro teacher than in the 
case of white. 
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4. It is significant to note that not 


only is the amount of training 
greater progressively, as one 
goes from the  one-teacher 
schools to schools with more 
than one teacher, but that in 
not one instance does the Ne- 
gro teacher have an amount of 
training equal to the white 
teacher in the same type of 
school. Moreover, what is 
more significant, there is not a 
single instance in which the 
average training of the Negro 
teacher is greater than that of 
the white teacher, even when 
the Negro teacher in the best 
Negro school is compared with 
the white teacher in the worst 
white school. That is to say, 
if the average Negro teacher in 
the best Negro rural school— 
the consolidated school or the 
three-teacher village school—is 
compared with the average 
white teacher in the worst 
white school—the one-teacher 
school—it will be found that 
the training is approximately 
five years beyond the eighth 
grade for both races. 


5. It is found that the average Negro 


elementary school teacher has 
a certificate which, in general, 
is below that of the average 
white teacher. 


6. The Negro rural teacher has more 


experience but less training 
than the white teacher. It 
should be pointed out in this 
connection that the small ad- 
vantage that the Negro teacher 
has in experience is probably 
a disadvantage. The Negro 
teacher with considerably 


poorer training is not able to 
profit from her experience to 
the extent of the white teacher 
by virtue of this fact. More- 
over, the absence, or almost 
entire lack, of real supervision 
of the Negro teacher as com- 
pared with the white teacher, 
again, emphasizes the fact that 
she probably profits very little 
from her experience. Cer- 
tainly, it is to be expected that 
the three and a half years of 
experience of the white teacher, 
coupled with superior pre-serv- 
ice training, and supervision 
after training, are probably 
more of an asset than the four 
and a half years of experience 
of the Negro teacher. 


7. Teacher-supply and demand in Ne- 


8. As 


gro schools is distorted by the 
fact that it is not reckoned in 
terms of the quality and quan- 
tity of teachers needed, but 
rather in terms of how much 
money is left to employ Negro 
teachers after a disproportion- 
ate amount has been spent in 
salaries for white teachers. As 
a consequence, the salaries that 
are offered Negro teachers are 
so low that they affect very 
materially the amount of train- 
ing that Negro teachers are en- 
couraged to obtain, thereby 
creating an over-supply of 
poorly-trained teachers. 

a result of a practice (more 
common ten years ago. than 
now) of granting long-term 
certificates on the basis of poor 
training, a number of Negro 
teachers hold positions at the 
present time who ordinarily 
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would be displaced by persons 
with better training, except in 
those instances already noted, 
where such a teacher is pre- 
ferred. 


9. The present sources of supply of 


Negro teachers can be made 
adequate to provide not only 
the annual demand of 5,048 
teachers on the basis of the 
present status of the Negro 
elementary school, but over a 
ten-year period could be made 
to provide the 17,190 additional 
teachers needed to bring the 
present Negro teaching staff 
up to the level of the whites. 
It was pointed out that such a 
program would be feasible only 
if a definite plan of student- 
guidance, and administrative 
planning on the part of the 
heads of teacher-training insti- 
tutions were instituted; and 
only if the public school of- 
ficials, who administer school 
funds, cooperate by paying Ne- 
gro and white teachers on the 
same salary basis, for it is 
reasonable to believe that sal- 
ary incentives given white 
teachers will be just as effec- 
tive in the case of Negroes to 
induce a proportionately equal 
or larger number of teachers to 
obtain equal or better training. 


Salary of Teachers 


1. The amount of salary of rwral 


15 


teachers in various types of 
schools varies definitely with 
the amount of training; the 
teachers in the one-teacher 
schools receive the lowest, and 


those in consolidated and vil- 
lage schools receive the highest. 
While this fact is true within 
the same racial group, it does 
not obtain between the races. 
Not a single Negro teaching 
group receives an average sal- 
ary equal to any white teach- 
ing group, although the train- 
ing is equal in amount. 


2. It was found that in cases where 


Negro teachers had less train- 
ing than the white teachers 
their salaries were not based 
upon the ratio of the training 
of one to the other. For ex- 
ample, the average Negro rural 
teacher possesses 70 per cent as 
much training as the white 
teacher, but receives only 41 
per cent as much salary. 


3. It has been concluded that the con- 


tention that the relatively 
much poorer salaries paid Ne- 
gro teachers is due to corre- 
sponding disparities in train- 
ing is fallacious. 


4. It has also been concluded that the 


contention that the white 
teacher is forced to maintain a 
higher standard of living than 
the Negro teacher, and, there- 
fore, should receive a higher 
salary, is also unwarranted. 


5. It was found that the disparities 


between salaries of Negro and 
white teachers have remained 
relatively the same for the past 
fifteen years. Accordingly, it 
was concluded that a definite 
plan should be worked out and 
put into operation to remove 
these inequities, rather than 
pursue further the policy of 
‘‘watehful waiting.’’ 











CHAPTER VI 


THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


By Atetuea H. WASHINGTON 


I 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this chapter is to 
present an introductory study of 
supervision in the public elementary 
school for the Negro. To determine 
the nature and adequacy of the super- 
vision given, answers to the following 
questions will be sought: (1) Are pub- 
lie Negro elementary schools super- 
vised? (2) Who supervises them? 
(3) What is the nature of the super- 
vision given? Is it adequate to the 
needs of the situation? (4) What is 
the present status of the supervision 
of instruction in the public Negro ele- 
mentary school ? 

Several fundamental viewpoints 
will guide the search for facts, and 
very largely determine the intrepre- 
tation of such facts as are found. A 
discussion of these viewpoints will be 
given at this point. 

The Nature of Supervision: Super- 
vision in this study shall refer to all 
those activities whose purpose it is to 
provide pupils with an efficient pro- 
gram of learning. It shall, therefore, 
mean expert, constructive guidance 
of teaching to the end of improving 
learning conditions; it shall include 
whatever is designed to result in ‘‘the 
maximum development of the teacher 
into the most professionally efficient 
person she is capable of becoming— 
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a person thoroughly competent in self 
analysis, self criticism, and self im- 
provement.’’? Briefly put, supervi- 
sion shall mean a scientific, demo- 
cratic, creative activity whose chief 
function is to produce teacher growth 
and better education for pupils. 
The Necessity for Supervision: 
One of the basie assumptions of this 
study is that there is a general need 
for supervision. Since the early be- 
ginnings of education in colonial 
days, supervision has been considered 
an essential in American education. 
At present, the widespread distribu- 
tion of supervisory officers in states, 
counties, towns, and cities all over the 
United States, and the fact that a 
large number of them devote all or 
the major portion of their time to 
supervision indicates that supervision 
has a recognized place in American 
education, and is regarded as a neces- 
sary feature of this education.2 In 
addition to this overt evidence, the 
concept of modern supervision, inex- 
tricably bound up as it is with teacher 


How to Supervise 
Mifflin Co., 1930), 


1George G. Kyte, 
(Boston: Houghton, 
Chap. IT, passim. 

2 The National Conference on Educational 
Method, Educational Supervision. The 
First Yearbook (1928), Chap. 1, p. 3. 
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and pupil growth, demands that 
every teacher and child receive the 
benefits of an adequate supervisory 
program, in order that the funda- 
mental aim of education and life— 
growth in the direction of social effi- 
ciency—may be the more adequately 
and successfully realized. 

The General Set-Up for Super- 
vision: In large school systems, super- 
vision is the function of the superin- 
tendent, and such helpers as assistant- 
superintendents, directors, general 
supervisors, heads of departments, 
principals and the like. In smaller, 
and particularly rural situations, it 
is carried on chiefly by the state, city, 
or county superintendent with such 
assistance as may be granted by the 
local situation. Whether in the large 
or small system, the progressive 
supervisor assumes responsibility for 
at least three lines of work: the de- 
velopment and organization of learn- 
ing materials, the investigation of and 
experimentation with ways of learn- 
ing, and the diagnosis and improve- 
ment of learning in the classroom sit- 
uation. 

The U. S. Office of Education in 
one of its late bulletins states the 
goal toward which present-day super- 
vision of instruction is striving: 

Effort is being made to provide the class- 
room teacher with expert leadership and 
with the physical environment best suited 
to good teaching. This program enlists the 
active support of the superintendent of 
schools in establishing a supervisory organ- 
ization that assures continuity of experience 
for children from grade to grade, help for 
the teacher’s immediate problems and guid- 
ance in gradually attaining goals requiring 
consecutive work for a period of time. The 
program enlists the help of research de- 
partments in analyzing pupil achievements 
and in consequent recommendations for 
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grouping of pupils, for special learnings to 
be strengthened, and for individual treat- 
ment of children with social, mental, or 
physical handicaps. Upon the general and 
special subject supervisors and upon the 
building principal are placed responsibilities 
for helping teachers to analyze their in- 
dividual difficulties and successes and to 
develop with the teachers such remedial or 
expansion programs as are needed.8 


Adequate Supervision: It is diffi- 
cult to state concisely and in general 
terms just what constitutes adequate 
supervision, since adequateness is de- 
termined in some degree by the needs 
of particular and varying situations. 
There are certain minimum condi- 
tions, however, that should character- 
ize any supervisory situation mak- 
ing claim for adequacy: 

1. Supervisors properly qualified as 
to training, experience and 
personality should be em- 
ployed. The minimum stand- 
ard should be college gradua- 
tion, plus one year of grad- 
uate study in the field of 
supervision in the elementary 
school, plus five years success- 
ful teaching experience in the 
elementary grades. Good 
health, pleasing personal ap- 
pearance, leadership, courtesy, 
tact, and those professional in- 
terests conducive to growth 
constitute a desirable personal 
equipment for the supervisor. 

2. The supervisory staff should be 
large enough to insure every 
teacher personal supervision 
of her classroom work. This 


3 Biennial Survey of Education of the 
United States, 1928-1930. Chapter II, Ele- 
mentary Education, p. 43. Bulletin 1931, 
No. 20. (The present writer is responsible 
for individual words.) 
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personal supervision is most 
easily taken care of where the 
elementary school principal is 
the chief supervisory officer in 
his school. 

3. The supervisor’s main task should 
be that of educational leader- 
ship in the direction of im- 
proved teacher and child edu- 
cation; in other words his chief 
job is to improve classroom 
instruction, rather than to 
spend his energies in any one 
of half a dozen worthy causes, 
such as raising money for 
building a schoolhouse, or re- 
forming the community, or 
showing parents how to can 
surplus fruits, and the like— 
worthy but non-supervisory ac- 
tivities. 

4. The supervisor should have needed 
facilities for performing her 
task. 

5. The tested techniques of scientific, 
cooperative, creative super- 
vision should be employed to 
realize the objectives of super- 
vision. 

6. Definite appraisal-techniques 
should be used to measure the 
worth of supervisory activities 
employed and the results 
achieved. 

In the light of the questions pro- 
posed for study, and in light of 
the fundamental viewpoints concern- 
ing the nature, the necessity, and the 
adequateness of supervision, the prob- 
lem of this chapter is seen to be one 
phase of the larger problem of the 
yearbook, as discussed in the introduc- 
tory chapter. Faced with the reality 
of a separate Negro school, it becomes 
of import to know whether this sep- 


aration extends to provisions for sup- 
ervision (for even the separate schools 
have some things in common—the 
superintendent, for instance). If it 
does, what shall be done about it? 
How does it affect the character of 
the supervision administered? What, 
if anything, shall be done about the 
whole question ? 

Assuming that separate provisions 
for supervision are made for the Ne- 
gro elementary school, at least 
two questions press for immediate 
answers. First, in the light of 
past practices, present status and 
needs, what conclusions are most 
practicable concerning an adequate 
supervision for Negro elementary 
schools? Second, in view of all the 
present facts of Negro education, and 
considering its future possibilities, 
what fundamental attitudes and view- 
points shall be advocated for super- 
vision in the Negro schools? Shall en- 
deavor be towards a single set of sup- 
ervisors for all schools? Or shall 
there be insistence upon Negro super- 
visors for Negro schools? Such details 
as are implied above and others, 
illustrative of the close relationships 
between the problem of supervision 
and that of education in general, will 
be discussed at appropriate time and 
place in the development of this dis- 
cussion. 


GENERAL SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The limitations governing the scope 
of the complete study (see Introduc- 
tion) apply to this single phase of 


the study. Hence, it is sufficient 
merely to mention at this point that 
the discussion of supervision will con- 
fine itself to public elementary edu- 
cation ; that it will seek facts pertain- 
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ing to all that is termed supervision 
in state and city school systems where 
there exist separate school facilities 
for the education of white and Negro 
children ; that it will emphasize pres- 
ent status chiefly and aim to present 
the typical picture of supervision; 
and, finally, that it will seek to define 
the problem, rather than attempt com- 
pletely to solve it. Justification for 
these limitations have already been 
given in the Introduction, in connec- 
tion with the general problem. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


To answer the questions raised 
above, and to define somewhat defin- 
itely the problem of supervision, facts 
will be sought from localities within 
the twenty-five states and the District 
of Columbia where separate elemen- 
tary school systems operate for Negro 
and white pupils (see Chap. I). Use 
will be made of such sources as: an- 
nual and biennial reports of state, 
county and city superintendents; state 
and city surveys and special investiga- 
tions; studies, in monograph or bul- 
letin form,—especially those released 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Ad- 
ditional and needed facts will be 
sought through a questionnaire sent 
to state and city school officials func- 
tioning within the prescribed area. 

In depending upon the listed 
sources and the questionnaire for 
data, it is recognized at the outset, 
that difficulty and limitations will be 
encountered. Uniform records are 
not kept; in some localities figures and 
facts for white and Negro pupils are 
not separated ; in other places no data 
for Negro schools are compiled. Many 
questionnaires will not be returned; 
many of those returned will contain 
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incomplete or non-usable information. 
These means, however, are the most 
practicable and feasible for use at 
this time. Their anticipated failure 
to furnish full and complete data 
would be quite serious if the chief 
purpose of the study were to solve the 
problem of supervision. Since, how- 
ever, the chief aim is to define the 
problem, these limitations may even 
make a more worthwhile contribu- 
tion by bringing into sharp relief the 
difficulties attendant upon an ade- 
quate definition of the supervisory 
problem. 

The facts gathered from the 
sources, indicated in the preceding 
paragraphs, will be presented in two 
sections: first, Supervision in the Pub- 
lic Rural Elementary School for the 
Negro, and second, Supervision in the 
Public Urban Elementary School for 
the Negro. A third, and final section 
will, (1) summarize the facts gath- 
ered, (2) attempt to base tentative 
conclusions upon them, (3) list the 
problems implied, and, lastly, (4) in 
the light of the facts, the seemingly 
valid conclusions, and the unsolved 
problems, define as specifically as pos- 
sible the preset problem of the super- 
vision of instruction in the publie ele- 
mentary school for Negroes. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


It is legitimate at this point to 
raise a question concerning the sig- 
nificance of this proposed study of 


supervision in the Negro school. 
Despite already recognized limita- 
tions, the study will make its contri- 
bution to the main problem of Negro 
elementary education through its at- 
tempt to treat definitely one of the 
major phases of elementary education. 
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In addition, the following practical 
and theoretical values are believed to 
inhere in the proposed study. 

First, some of the facts of super- 
vision that are perhaps not generally 
known will be made accessible. The 
knowledge that complete appraisal of 
the supervisory situation depends 
upon a number of facts either un- 
known or unavailable, may encourage 
individuals and agencies to collect 
and publish these facts. 

Second, the attempt to present a 
typical picture of supervision that is 
national in extent will have a value 
for the whole problem of Negro edu- 
cation that is lacking in local studies 
showing the status of supervision in 
a particular city, county, or state. 

Third, the proposal of the study to 
find and state some of the unsolved 
problems of supervision as it operates 
in Negro schools, to state tentative 
hypotheses, and to suggest leads for 
research may and should encourage 
further investigations and attempts at 
solutions. Later investigators will be 
aided by knowing beforehand some of 
the limitations and difficulties sur- 


II 


rounding this phase of Negro educa- 
tion; and this initial study may sug- 
gest to them a feasible and fruitful 
point of departure. 

Fourth, and finally, as a result of 
later investigations and study insti- 
tuted to overcome the limitations of 
this initial effort, there may result the 
formulation of a scientific program 
for the improvement of classroom in- 
struction in the elementary school, 
whether that school be white or 
Negro. There is large possibility of 
such a program having not only a 
very practical bearing upon the spe- 
cific problem of Negro education in 
particular, but also upon the larger 
and more inclusive problem of Amer- 
ican race relations, in general. 

The foregoing introductory consid- 
erations dealing with the problem of 
supervision, its proposed treatment in 
this chapter, and the likely signifi- 
cance of such a treatment have been 
given as the necessary framework for 
an understanding of what follows. 
Attention is now directed to the ques- 
tion of how Negro teachers and pupils 
in publie rural schools are supervised. 


SUPERVISION IN THE PUBLIC RURAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
FOR THE NEGRO 


It is logical to begin a study of 
supervision in Negro schools not only 
on the elementary level which cares 
for the majority of the Negro school 
population, but also in the rural areas 
of the South, for it is in the fifteen 
to eighteen Southern and _ border 
states that fully two-thirds of the 
Negro race live and more than two- 
thirds of the Negro elementary pupils 


attend school. For the year 1925-26 
Smith* reports that of the 24,079 
Negro schools in the South, 93.4 per 
cent are in rural communities; of the 
44,195 Negro teachers employed, 73.9 
per cent were in rural schools; and, 
that of the 2,963,358 Negro children 

48. L. Smith, ‘‘Negro Public Schools 


in the South,’’ Southern Workman, LVII, 
N 1928, 
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of school age, 71.6 per cent live in the 
country. In the last three or four 
years since this statement was pub- 
lished, figures have perhaps changed 
somewhat, but not to such an extent 
as to render these earlier figures in- 
valid in showing that Negro element- 
ary education is predominantly rural 
and Southern. 

In the Southern states all phases of 
education for the Negro have been 
definitely influenced by the progress 
of education in the South, in general, 
and by the progress of education 
for the white pupil, in particular. 
It is pertinent to this inquiry, then, 
to note that Southern white educa- 
tional leaders were not fully con- 
vinced of the merits of public educa- 
tion for their own group until about 
1900, and that necessarily there 
would be little interest in, or con- 
structive effort toward, supervision of 
white public schools until after this 
date.© When, in addition, it is noted 
that it was at least ten years later 
before the Negro began to share in 
the revival of interest in public edu- 
cation,® it is obvious that for practical 
purposes there is no need to go far- 
ther back than 1910 or 1912 to seek 
the beginnings of supervision in pub- 
lic elementary schools for Negroes. 

In order to evaluate supervisory 
provisions for a particular area, there 
is need of knowledge concerning the 
general educational conditions for 
which this supervision is provided. 
Hence, the supervisory facts to be 
presented in this section will be pre- 
ceded by two brief summaries of edu- 


5 Edgar W. Knight, Public Education in 
the South (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1922), 
Chap. XII, passim. 

6 Ibid., Chap. XIII, passim. 
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cational conditions—the one pictur- 
ing conditions about 1910 or 1912, the 
other, giving the present situation. 

In 1910 more than 75 per cent of 
the Negroes in thirteen Southern 
states were living in rural commun- 
ities; illiteracy averaged 30 per cent 
or more; approximately 90 per cent 
of the pupils were enrolled in the 
elementary school; and the Negro 
elementary teacher was paid about 
one-fourth as much as the white 
elementary teacher.’ One Southern 
state superintendent wrote thus 
vividly to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education: 


There has never been any serious attempt 
in this state to offer adequate educational 
facilities for the colored race. The aver- 
age length of the term for the state is only 
four months. Practically all of the schools 
are taught in dilapidated churches, which, 
of course, are not equipped with suitable 
desks, blackboards, and other essentials of 
a school; practically all of the teachers are 
incompetent, possessing little or no educa- 
tion, and having no professional training 
whatever, except a few weeks obtained in 
summer schools; the schools are generally 
overcrowded, some of them having as many 
as 100 students to the teacher; no attempt 
is made to do more than teach the children 
to read, write and figure, and these subjects 
are learned very imperfectly.8 


This illustration may picture (for 
1910) the typical rural school situa- 
tion for the Negro child. Such a 
background of unfavorable teacher, 


7 Thomas J. Jones, Negro Education: A 
Study of the Private and Higher Schools 
for Colored People in the United States. 
Vol. II, Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 
39, 1916 (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1917), passim. 

8Thomas J. Jones, Recent Movements 
in Negro Education, Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for the Year End- 
ing June 30, 1912, 1: 244. 
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pupil, and general educational condi- 
tions speaks loudly for the guidance 
and direction implicit in the concept 
of supervision. 

What are the conditions twenty 
years later? Undoubtedly progress 
has been made. McCuistion’s study ° 
in 1930, covering 15 Southern states, 
summarizes this advance in terms of 
progress in schoolhousing, in ade- 
quately trained teachers, and in per 
cent of Negro children up to an ac- 
cepted standard of progress. The 
positive and encouraging facts of this 
report are not minimized, but for pur- 
poses of this study the following de- 
tails (submitted by McCuistion for 
the entire group of Southern states), 
are of marked interest: (1) 38 per 
cent of the 47,426 Negro teachers have 
less than high school training, and 58 
per cent have less than two years be- 
yond high school; and the annual sal- 
ary of the typical teacher is $360. 
(2) Approximately 30 per cent of Ne- 
gro children of school age were not 
enrolled in school during 1930; more 
than 60 per cent of all elementary 
children are in the first three grades; 
85 per cent of all the children quit 
school before entering the seventh 
grade; and there are over 2,000,000 
physically and mentally undeveloped 
Negro elementary children in the 
South. (3) The average number of 
pupils enrolled is 47, but there is a 
wide variation in teaching load. 
There are numerous cases of teachers, 
especially in the first four grades 
carrying from 50 to 100 pupils; and, 
in a typical one-room school of eight 
grades, a teacher must conduct ap- 
proximately thirty classes a day. (4) 


®Fred McCuistion, The South’s Negro 
Teaching Force (Nashville, 1913), pp. 7 ff. 
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In nine Southern states in 1928, the 
white enrollment, which represented 
only 69 per cent of the pupils en- 
rolled, received 91 per cent of all 
funds expended for teaching equip- 
ment, while 31 per cent Negro enroll- 
ment received only 9 per cent of the 
expenditures.’° These facts and fig- 
ures should enable the reader to pic- 
ture, to some extent, the average of 
rural education as it exists today for 
the Southern Negro child. The fol- 
lowing summary of the Texas situa- 
tion (in 1931) may very possibly 
serve as typical : 
In many counties and school districts col- 
ored schools are inadequately supported; 
their terms are too short for efficient work; 
their teachers are ill prepared for the work; 
classrooms are overcrowded and woefully 
lacking in essential equipment; and many 
of the schools are housed in buildings wholly 
unsuited to successful work.11 

The foregoing summaries show that 
the Negro public elementary school 
situation in the South has embraced, 
and still embraces, a large number of 
disadvantaged children many under- 
trained and poorly trained teachers, 
with heavy teaching loads and inade- 
quate instructional equipment, and 
short school-terms and low standards 
for both teacher and pupil. Many 
constructive measures are needed to 
better these adverse conditions. If 
direct measures were available and 
feasible, many of the problems grow- 
ing out of such conditions might be 
solved immediately ; for more teachers 
and better trained teachers might be 
hired; sufficient instructional equip- 


10 Fred McCuistion, op. cit., pp. 7-10. 

11$, M. Marrs, G. T. Bludworth, D. B. 
Taylor, Negro Education in Texas (Texas: 
State Department of Education, 1931). 
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ment might be supplied; terms might 
be lengthened and made compulsory ; 
and standards for both pupil and 
teacher might be raised and enforced. 
But, since these forthright steps are 
not likely to be taken overnight, there 
arises the necessity for employing 
some measure or agency that will 
first make the best of the existing 
situation, and then raise it to higher 
levels despite handicapping factors. 
Supervision is one solution for the 
implied problem. Present day theory 
claims that all teachers, all: children, 
all schools—no matter how favorable 
teacher, pupil, or environing condi- 
tions are—need a vital scientific sup- 
ervision, because through its opera- 
tion there is afforded opportunity for 
growth, the end and aim of all edu- 
cation. 

Supervision for an underprivileged 
group must seek not only to accom- 
plish its objectives, but in many cases 
must lay the foundation for initial 
effort in any and every direction. 
Hence, the supervisor working in the 
Negro situation must more often than 
not devote energy and time to tasks 
connected with raising funds, school- 
house building, lengthening the school 
term, missionary community work 
and the like—tasks that at best bear 
only an indirect relation to real super- 
vision, and often cause its real mis- 
sion to be forgotten or ignored. It 
is true that a better schoolhouse and 
a more adequate teaching equipment 
do facilitate learning and make 
teacher- and child-growth possible, 
but they do not ensure either, and the 
supervisor who devotes most of his 
time to such matters is likely ‘‘to miss 
the woods because of the trees.’’ 
The implication of these untoward 
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conditions is that supervision in the 
Negro elementary rural school, be- 
cause of environing conditions is a 
task that makes a double demand 
upon the supervisor; he must bring 
about conditions under which super- 
vision can function and at the same 
time he must institute plans and em- 
ploy techniques that realize the ob- 
jectives of progressive supervision. 
It follows that for such a task thor- 
oughly trained supervisors are the 
basic requirement. In addition, it is 
obvious that the more the situation 
deviates from the normal in its basic 
needs and equipment, the better su- 
pervision, as to quantity and quality, 
it should have. 

In the immediately foregoing para- 
graphs an attempt has been made, (1) 
to show in general terms the past and 
present educational conditions charac- 
terizing the Negro public elementary 
school in the rural South; (2) to re- 
veal the need for supervision that 
these past and present conditions in- 
dicate; and (3) to define somewhat 
the task that faces supervision under 
such conditions as those outlined. 
Attention is now directed to the ques- 
tion: What are the facts of super- 
vision in the section and schools under 
consideration. 

A study of the available sources 
reveals the fact that supervision in 
the Negro schools of the rural South 
has been, and still is, chiefly in the 
hands of three agents; namely, the 
county superintendent, the state or 
special agent, and the Jeanes super- 
visor. What is the nature and ex- 
tent of their supervision and how ade- 
quate is it for the task to be aecom- 
plished ? 
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THe County SUPERINTENDENT 


Thirty years ago when there was a 

re-awakening of interest in public 
education in the South, and for some 
years later, the only supervision ex- 
ercised over the small rural school 
was that of the county superintend- 
ent, an officer elected by popular 
vote who was without teaching ex- 
perience and who served for only a 
short term of years. In 1916, Jones ** 
writes thus critically of this officer: 
In a large number of counties in the South, 
the county superintendent is not a super- 
vising officer in any real sense. His salary 
is small, his duties chiefly administrative. 
Under such circumstances the county su- 
perintendent is often compelled to spend 
part of his time in some profession or busi- 
ness to supplement his income. Even in the 
counties of the South where the superin- 
tendent is paid the full salary of a super- 
vising officer, the colored schools are too 
often neglected. This is frequently due to 
lack of interest in colored schools. 
If this statement is accepted as de- 
scriptive of the typical county su- 
perintendent as a supervisor, it is 
reasonably safe to conclude that in 
the first decade and a half of the 
twentieth century, the white school 
profited very little from supervision 
by the county superintendent, and 
that the Negro school profited less, or, 
in many cases, not at all. 

Is supervision by the county super- 
intendent better today than it was 
fifteen years ago? Summarizing con- 
ditions for fifteen Southern states in 
1930, MeCuistion says: %* 

Many county superintendents in all the 
states hold annual or semi-annual confer- 
ences of teachers, where plans for the year 
are studied and teaching methods demon- 
strated. Reading circles are formed and 


12 T. J. Jones, op. cit., p. 36. 
18 Fred McCuistion, op. cit., p. 25. 


professional problems are discussed. Many 
of the county and city superintendents 
recognize their Negro schools as a regular 
part of the system and supervise them 
accordingly. 
This evidence points to better super- 
vision by the county superintendent, 
especially for the white schools, but 
it implies too many limitations to be 
excessively encouraging for the Negro 
schools. Moreover, doubts as to its 
adequacy receive ample encourage- 
ment, when a few lines farther on the 
same writer says, ‘‘The schools of the 
counties that have no Jeanes super- 
visor receive practically no systematic 
supervision. ’’ 4 

Writing of ‘‘ present status’’ of one 
state in particular — Arkansas — 
Irby *® says: 
It seems safe to say that as a whole the 
State [Arkansas] as yet does little in the 
way of actual classroom supervision. Many 
county superintendents lack sufficient cleri- 
cal force and supervisory assistants to per- 
mit their doing much more than make the 
one annual three-hour visit to each school in 
the county, required by law. They are re- 
quired to hold an annual county institute 
for teachers of each race and an annual 
district institute as well. 
Irby’s general conclusion, voiced in 
the first sentence of the quoted para- 
graph, is reiterated in each of several 
Arkansas county surveys of Negro 
education. Two examples will illus- 
trate. In the survey of Little River 
County ** this paragraph occurs: 


14 Ibid., p. 26. 

15 Nolan M. Irby, A Program for the 
Equalization of Educational Opportunities 
in the State of Arkansas (George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.: Con- 
tribution to Education No. 83, 1930), p. 
122. 

16**A Survey of Negro Education in 
Little River County, Arkansas,’’ Ja 1931, 
p. 4. 
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According to the Arkansas State laws, the 
county superintendent is held responsible 
for the supervision of the schools of his 
county. He is also held responsible for all 
clerical and administrative work connected 
with his office. Obviously with so much 
work the county superintendent cannot do 
the supervision which needs to be done. 
Supervision has come to be accepted as of 
such importance in the improvement of in- 
struction as to justify the full-time employ- 
ment of specially trained persons for this 
service. 

In the second example, the following 
supervisory item is noted: ** 

The county superintendent and city superin- 
tendents of Phillips County have supervised 
Negro schools in their charge as their time 
would permit. However, the large number 
of Negro schools has prevented effective 
supervision. Prior to 1930-31, a Jeanes 
supervisor has been employed whose duties 
are to supervise Negro schools. It is to be 
hoped that the position will again be filled. 
The cost will be less than ten cents per 
Negro enrolled. It is also urged that city 
superintendents supervise as carefully as 
possible Negro schools under their juris- 
diction. Negro teachers seem to need par- 
ticular instruction in how to adapt the State 
Course of Study to the needs of Negro 
children. 

The summary evidence submitted 
for fifteen states, and the specific facts 
for a single state and its counties are 
somewhat convincing of the fact that 
in 1932 supervision by the county 
superintendent is a rather negligible 
factor in both white and Negro rural 
schools. The county superintendent 
may be quite capable, in these late 
days, of rendering the needed super- 
vision, and his attitude may be en- 
tirely sympathetic; but because of 
other responsibilities connected with 
his office, and too few assistants, his 
attempted supervision is severely in- 

17 An Educational Survey of Phillips 
County, Arkansas,’’ D 1930, pp. 12-13. 
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adequate to meet what may be re- 
garded as the ordinary needs of the 
white schools, and is a total loss in 
meeting such extraordinary needs as 
have been shown to characterize the 
Negro situation. 


THe SpeciaAL or State AGENT 


The inadequacy of the county 
superintendent as a supervisor of 
rural education, led, among other 
things, during the first decade of the 
century to an experimental, co-oper- 
ative endeavor on the part of the 
Southern Educational Board and the 
Peabody Fund, which resulted in a 
special contribution to several states 
for the purpose of enabling them to 
appoint a supervisor of rural schools 
and a special agent for Negro schools. 
The first special or state agent was ap- 
pointed in 1910 by the State Board 
of Education in Virginia. Subse- 
quently, the General Education Board 
offered to supply the funds for the 
salary and traveling expenses for such 
an agent in each of the Southern 
states, and all the states accepted the 
offer..* By 1916, there were ten state 
agents in the various Southern states, 
all of them white men, and most of 
them Southerners, with administra- 
tive or teaching experience, or both. 
For 1931, Bulletin No. 20, of the De- 
partment of the Interior lists twenty- 
three such agents in fourteen South- 
ern states. A few of these agents 
(variously called director, assistant 
director, supervisor, agent, assistant 
agent, etc.) are Negroes, but the ma- 
jority are white men. 

18 Jackson Davis, ‘‘Building a Rural 


Civilization,’’? Southern Workman, XLIX, 
D 1920. 
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In appraisal of these agents, one 
writer remarks: *® 
The appointment of State Agents has en- 
sured that there shall be at least one person 
whose duty it is to see that money available 
from public funds for Negro schools is 
wisely spent, and if the Agent is an en- 
thusiast and a man of vision he loses no 
opportunity of securing more adequate ap- 
propriations and of bringing before the 
school trustees, the county, and the State 
Board of Education ways and means 
whereby they may co-operate with one or 
other of the private agencies for furthering 
education in the South. 


These appointments are assuredly 
helpful to the general cause of Negro 
education, but it remains to be seen 
how vital a form of supervision can be 
administered by a single agent for a 
whole state. It may be that an ex- 
ample or two will clarify this issue. 

In a recent report the Supervisor *° 
of Negro Education in Georgia states: 
‘«There are so many and so varied de- 
mands made of the Supervisor of Ne- 
gro Education that it is humanly im- 
possible for one man to do even 
reasonably effective work. He is sup- 
posed to supervise the entire program 
of Negro education in the state.’’ 
This supervisor then lists the follow- 
ing activities that engage his time and 
attention as Negro State Agent: 

1, Promotion of building projects. 

2. Development and _ supervision of 
county training schools. 

3. Promotion and supervision of indus- 
trial education. 

4. Organizing summer schools. 

5. Promoting and attending conferences 
on various phases of the work. 

19 Lance G. E. Jones, Negro Schools in the 
Southern States (Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press, 1928), p. 138. 

20 Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth Annual 
School Reports of Georgia (1929-1930), 
pp. 28 ff. 


6. Working with local authorities in 
equipment expenditures. 

7. Co-operation with the supervisors of 
the State Vocational Board in the 
matter of program and equipment for 
vocational departments in Negro 
schools. 

8. Securing co-operation of local author- 
ities in obtaining libraries for Negro 
elementary and high schools. 

9. Formulating and distributing material 
for monthly teachers’ meetings, and 
publishing a consolidated monthly 
Jeanes report. 

10. Work with the Georgia State Teachers 
and Educational Association in all of 
its activities.21 


Maryland furnishes another picture 
of the type of supervision given by 
the state supervisory agent: 


The general responsibility for the colored 
county schools was carried by the State 
Supervisor of Colored Schools who spent 
most of his time in field work with the 
county supervisors of colored schools, and 
with the high school principals and teachers. 
His visits to interview prospective grad- 
uates of the nearby schools of Hampton, 
Cheyney, Washington, D.C., and his close 
contacts with Bowie and Morgan College 
made his assistance to the county superin- 
tendents invaluable in recommending desir- 
able candidates to fill their vacant positions. 
Much of his time at the office was spent in 
interviewing candidates for positions. ... 
In addition to visits and conferences with 
each supervisor in his own county, the State 
Supervisor each year holds one or more 
meetings for the supervisors for the purpose 
of setting up objectives and plans for car- 
tying them out.22 

These two examples show that the 
state agent is an officer with many 
duties and_ responsibilities—admin- 
istrative, clerical, inspectorial, super- 
visory—and that a great deal of his 


21 Ibid., p. 29. 

22 Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Maryland (July 31, 1930), 
p. 224, 
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time must be spent in bettering gen- 
eral conditions, and in supervising 
the entire program of Negro educa- 
tion. If he is an educational leader 
of vision, and ably supported in his 
program by a corps of supervisory as- 
sistants in close touch with local sit- 
uations, he can through the latter and 
by delegation of duties and functions 
bring about a worthwhile supervision. 
But under less favorable conditions 
it is futile to expect adequate class- 
room supervision from an officer with 
such varied duties extending over 
such a wide area. 


THE JEANES SUPERVISOR 


One attempt to supply the assist- 
ants to the state agents suggested in 
the last paragraph has been made 
through the appointment of a group 
of workers known as Jeanes Super- 
visory Industrial Teachers. The 
story of these workers has been told 
many times and in many places.”® 
The narrative dates back to 1908 
when a gift of $1,000,000, donated 
by Anna T. Jeanes for the purpose of 
helping the small Negro school, 
brought about the appointment of 
county teachers of industrial work 
and other phases of rural life. The 
original task of these supervisors (the 
majority of them Negro women) was 
to serve as helping teachers, to teach 
simple industries and sanitation, to 
improve school-houses and grounds, 
and to bring about community better- 


23, Vide: James H. Dillard, ‘‘ Fourteen 
Years of the Jeanes Fund.’’ Reprint, 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XIII, Jl 1923. 

Hardy Liston, ‘‘A Study of the Work of 
the Jeanes Supervising Teachers for Negro 
Rural Schools.’’ Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, University of Chicago, 1928. 


ment. From the very first the work 
of these helping teachers made a 
strong appeal as a possible way of 
giving Southern Negro education the 
first-hand assistance it needed. 

The Jeanes workers, particularly 
among the small rural schools, have 
grown steadily in numbers and in im- 
portance. The chief limitation has 
been a financial one; the sustaining 
fund has been taxed to the limit, and 
even when supplemented from other 
sources is not equal to the demands 
made upon it for supervisors’ salaries. 
Despite this fact, such supervisors 
have steadily increased in numbers. 
In 1908, there were 65 of these teach- 
ers in as many counties and 10 states. 
In 1931 there were 329 supervisors 
from nearly as many counties in 15 
states. A Jeanes Conference held at 
Tuskegee in 1931 was attended by 313 
Jeanes supervisors from 310 counties. 
‘‘These 313 supervisors were from 15 
states; they represented 6,559 one- 
teacher schools, 2,589 two-teacher 
schools, 11,187 teachers, and about 
one-half million children.’’** In a 
recent appraisal of their work, Me- 
Cuistion says: 

The most effective supervision of teachers 
in service is done through the Jeanes super- 
visors, who spend all of their time in rural 
schools as ‘helping teachers’... . Their 
work has made a substantial improvement in 
teaching methods and better living condi- 
tions in rural communities. The schools of 
the counties that have no Jeanes supervisors 
receive practically no systematic super- 
vision.25 

This last sentence of McCuistion’s is 
especially significant, for it shows the 

24 Lillian C. Mack, ‘‘The Jeanes Confer- 
ence,’’? Southern Workman, 61: 37-42, Ja 


1932. 
25 Fred McCuistion, op. cit., p. 26. 
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extent to which the rural South relies 
upon the Jeanes supervisor for the 
direct supervision of schools. It sug- 
gests that every Southern county 
should have a minimum of one Jeanes 
teacher if it wishes to lay claim to 
supervision that amounts to anything. 
It further suggests that knowledge of 
the number of counties that do not 
have Jeanes teachers would show to 
what extent Southern Negro schools 
are practically unsupervised. Table 
I, compiled from recently released 


TABLE I 


CouNTIES IN FoURTEEN SOUTHERN STATES WITH 
AND WITHOUT JEANES TEACHERS, 1931-1932 














Total | Coun- | Coun- 
Number] ties ties 
State of with | without 
Counties} Jeanes | Jeanes 
in State |Teachers/Teachers 
Fe aaa 67 35 32 
Arkansas. ......... 75 18 57 
| 67 15 52 
NEE ac 161 32 129 
Kentucky......... 120 10 110 
Louisiana......... 64 18 46 
Mississippi........ 82 27 55 
Missouri.......... 114 4 110 
North Carolina... . 100 39 61 
Oklahoma......... 77 5 72 
South Carolina... .. 46 16 30 
Tennessee......... 95 22 73 
PURINA. cn in dovne eisasd ee 254 18 236 
| Se 100 61 39 
i a 1422 320 1102 














statisties,** furnishes this information. 
It shows that for 1931 in fourteen 
Southern states (with a total of 1,422 
counties) 320 of the total number of 
counties employed a Jeanes teacher. 
1,102 counties do not have this worker. 
One is loath to accept what the figures 


26 Edwin H. Miner, ‘‘Some Statistics of 
the Jeanes Teachers’’ (Washington, D.C.), 
O 3, 1931. 


say; *** namely, that over two-thirds 
of the rural elementary school situa- 
tions for Negro pupils receive ‘‘ prac- 
tically no systematic supervision.’’ ?” 
And if, as has been suggested, the 
rural South relies upon this small 
group of workers to supervise its 
many Negro teachers and pupils, it 
becomes of increasing interest to 
learn something about these teachers 
—who they are, how they supervise, 
and to what extent their work meets 
the need for supervision in the Negro 
rural elementary school. 

Liston ** has perhaps made the most 
nearly complete study of these super- 
visors and their work. Hence, for the 
details of the very splendid and heroic 
service they have given and are still 
rendering to the cause of Negro edu- 
cation, the reader is referred to this 
particular study. For purposes of 
this discussion, free paraphrase of 
many of Liston’s findings will be 
given at this point. 

Liston submits data to show that 
the typical Jeanes teacher is a mar- 
ried woman about 37 years old. She 
has had 514 years training above the 
elementary school before appoint- 
ment as a teacher; ten years of 
teaching experience in all the ele- 
mentary grades before appoint- 
ment as a supervisor; 4.7 years ex- 
perience as a supervisor; and has 
occupied her present position for 4.2 
years. She is employed for eight 
months of the year at a salary of 


26a Note: While it is true that some of 
these counties do not have a Negro popula- 
tion, the counties thus lacking are so few 
in number that they do not appreciably af- 
fect the general conclusion. 

27 Fred MeCuistion, loc. cit. 

28 Hardy Liston, op. cit. 
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$101.00 per month; has under her 
supervision 33 schools (which run for 
6 months or less) 19 of which are one- 
teacher schools; and supervises 49 
teachers whose average training is 
that of high school graduates, and 
whose median tenure is less than two 
years. Finally, the average Jeanes 
teacher touches 1,737 pupils.* 

The activities of the Jeanes teacher 
may be summed up under four 
heads: First, she prepares yearly 
plans for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. Second, she seeks to improve 
teachers under her guidance by means 
of teachers’ meetings, institutes, ex- 
tension courses, reading circle work, 
summer school attendance, demon- 
stration teaching, and professional 
reading.*° Third, she seeks to im- 
prove instruction through the use of 
outlines, county-wide examinations, 
score cards, and visitation and con- 
ference.*t In using this last-named 
device, many of the supervisors still 
emphasize industrial subjects and 
community work. A few, however, 
have shifted the main emphasis to 
academic work, and thus the visit and 
the conference are specifically related 
to the improvement of classroom in- 
struction. Fourth, she seeks to im- 
prove the school and the community 
through such agencies and devices as 
fairs, group commencements, field 
days, contests, campaigns, programs, 
and various clubs and organizations.*? 
Such activities are considered very 
important by the Jeanes_ teacher. 
Much of her time and energy are 
spent in promoting such work and in 

29 Tbid., pp. 31-32. 

30 Tbid., p. 34. 

81 Ibid., p. 35. 

32 Ibid., p. 38. 
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encouraging teachers to become active 
in aiding school and community im- 
provement. 

The foregoing summary of their 
supervisory activities shows that the 
Jeanes supervisors are using the 
agencies, devices, and methods that 
supervision employs to accomplish its 
objectives. Data gathered by Liston 
convince him that the efficiency with 
which these various means are used 
could be greatly improved, and that 
the supervision of instruction is not 
stressed as much as some of the other 
phases of this many-sided task of the 
Jeanes worker.** 

What may be said in more complete 
evaluation of this supervisor’s work? 
Evidence up to this point shows that 
the chief guidance given the rural 
Negro teacher comes through the 
Jeanes teacher. It is known that this 
helping-teacher is typically, a Negro 
woman nearing 40 years of age, a 
teacher of experience, but below 
standard in academic and professional 
training, underpaid, and in charge 
of a large number of under-trained 
teachers and disadvantaged pupils 
who suffer all the handicaps of a short 
school-term, poor schoolhouses, and 
inadequate equipment. She finds her- 
self faced with problems connected 
with the physical needs of the school, 
community relationships, and the im- 
provement of teachers and teaching. 
She has tried to meet all the issues. 
It speaks well for her actual accom- 
plishments that reports and surveys 
eredit her with an educational and 
general community leadership that 
has resulted in such tangible results 
as better public support of Negro 


38 Ibid. p. 42. 
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education, improved sanitary and 
general health conditions, codperation 
and self-help among Negroes. It is 
noteworthy, too, in these days when 
it is agreed that there should be close 
agreement between the curriculum 
and life, that the Jeanes supervisor 
makes her contribution to the work of 
curriculum revision through her em- 
phasis upon simple industries and 
healthful habits of living and sanita- 
tion.** Despite these clear gains, 
however (perhaps because of some of 
them), it must be recognized that 
these supervisors are not stressing the 
supervision of instruction as much as 
is needed, nor as definitely as some 
other phases of their work. This 
means that the supervision of instruc- 
tion is a neglected item in the rural 
school for Negroes, even where the 
Jeanes teacher is doing meritorious 
work in bettering the physical needs 
of the schools and in promoting 
community codperation. In counties 
where there is no Jeanes supervisor 
or similar agent under a different 
title, there is no evidence of the exis- 
tence of classroom supervision at all. 
If these findings are representative, 
and the writer believes they are, they 
point to the following very obvious 
conclusions: (1) that every county 
should have at least one supervisor, 
properly qualified as to training and 
experience; (2) that, if it is deemed 
necessary and desirable to have the 
Jeanes supervisor continue her em- 
phasis on the physical needs of the 
school, the needs of the community, 
and other duties without the class- 
room, as an immediate step, a second 
supervisor should be employed spe 


34 Ibid., p. 42. 


cifically to supervise classroom in- 
struction with the end in view of im- 
proving the teacher, the teaching, and 
the child. 


THE NEED OF SUPERVISION AS SHOWN 
BY STATE REPORTS 


Up to this point in the discussion 
the evidence submitted concerning 
supervision in rural areas has been 
that found in special studies, surveys, 
special investigations and the like. 
It is desired now to explore another 
source—state superintendents’  re- 
ports. Data will be selected from five 
state reports (Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Florida, and North 
Carolina), largely because they are 
available, and also because the writer 
has reason to believe them representa- 
tive. For each state, if the report 
permits, background facts showing 
the need for supervision will be pre- 
sented for both white and Negro 
pupils. Effort will then be directed 
toward finding what supervision is 
provided to take care of the given 
situation. 

Summary I * shows pertinent facts 
bearing upon supervision and col- 
lected from the 1930 Maryland re- 
port. The report gives background 
information for both white and Negro 
situations, but meagerness of treat- 
ment characterizes the supervisory in- 
formation given about the Negro 
schools. For instance, the training of 
the 52 white supervisors is given in 
detail; 18 have finished 3 or 4 years 


35 Note that this aggregation of facts is 
designated a ‘‘Summary’’ rather than a 
table for obvious reasons. 

36 The Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the 
State Board of Education. Maryland, July 
31, 1930. 
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SUMMARY I 


From ANNUAL REPORT—MARYLAND, 
Juty 31, 1930 





























White Negro 

1. Number of county ele- 

mentary schools.... 1,180 535 
2. Elementary county 

school enrollment...| 108,737 (26,759 
3. Average length of ses- 

sion (days)......... 186.9 167.5 
4. Number of elementary 

teachers........... 3,050 733 
5. Average size of ele- 

mentary class...... 33.6. 33 
6. Per cent of elementary 

teachers holding first 

grade certificates. ... 95 91 
7. Median experience of 

teachers (years) .... 6.3 3.5 





8. Number of elementary 
teachers in one- 
teacher schools..... 663 or 363 or 

21.7% 49.5% 





9. Average elementary 
CS CS $1,199 $635 





10. Average current ex- 
pense per county 
elementary pupil... . $50 $25 





11. Number of supervisors* 
(in 23 counties)..... 54 17 











* An assistant superintendent, a state super- 
visor of elementary schools, and 52 county 
supervisors constitute the supervisory force for 
the white schools. A state supervisor of Negro 
schools and 16 Negro county supervisors are 
responsible for the supervision of Negro schools. 
of college work, 13 have bachelor’s de- 
grees, 21 are at various stages in 
graduate study. No facts are given, 
however, concerning the training of 
the 16 Negro supervisors. To illus- 
trate again, the framework of county 
supervisory work for the white schools 
is given in some detail; the activities 
of the white supervisor are described 
specifically enough to permit ap- 
praisal. On the other hand, no de- 


16 


tails are given about the specific work 
of the Negro county supervisors who 
are directly responsible for the im- 
provement of the Negro schools. 
Comparison is possible for the back- 
ground facts listed in the Summary, 
but for supervision neither compari- 
son nor evaluation is possible for the 
Negro schools. The facts are not 
given. 

Summary II presents the situation 
in South Carolina as gathered from 
the 1931 report of the State Superin- 


SUMMARY II 
From ANNUAL Report—SovutH CaRouina, 1931 


























White | Negro 
1. Number of county ele- 
mentary schools. .... 1,669} 2,330 
2. Elementary county school 
enrollment........... 202,231 | 208,549 
3. Average length of session 
IMS. be aes wuss 170 115 
4. Number of elementary 
WOOONBE 66 5 ic cccicces 6,570} 4,259 
5. Average size of elemen- 
tary class (according 
to enrollment)........ 31 48 
6. Elementary teachers with 
first grade certificates. .| 6,484 or| 2,629 or 
95% 50% 





7. Number of elementary 
teachers in one-teacher 
GUNNS 4.65 cod ceeasos 349 1,302 

(5.3%) | (30.5%) 




















8. Average elementary sal- 
SOE so cin cimnxamne se $ 8672| $3172 
1,039° 294° 
9. Average amount ex- 
pended per county ele- 
mentary pupil....... .| $46.13 | $9.27 
10. Administrative superin- 
tendents and adminis- 
trative principals..... 131 0 
60 7 
* Women. 
> Men, 
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tendent.*? The supervisory facts for 
both white and Negro situations are 
too meager for any measurement of 
them by the background facts. One 
sentence in the report, however, states 
that in South Carolina ‘‘the most im- 
portant factor contributing to the 
weakness of the rural schools is lack 
of adequate supervision of instruc- 
tion.’’** The reader may picture 
with what greater emphasis this state- 
ment applies to the Negro school 
situation, with its larger number of 
children attending one-teacher schools, 
its shorter length of term, its less well- 
prepared teachers receiving a lower 
salary, and its larger classes. But 
more facts concerning the Negro 
schools are needed to prevent possible 
unwarranted conclusions. 

The third illustration of reports on 
rural supervision is taken from an 
Alabama report.*® This state is proud 
of the strides in rural supervision 
that have been made since 1919-20 
when county supervision was first au- 
thorized. In the 1929 report of the 
State Board of Education the follow- 
ing enlightening facts, covering super- 
vision for the white schools, are 
given: 45 counties, out of a total of 
67, employ 49 supervisors. The an- 
nual range of salaries is from $1500 
to $3000, the average being $2,120. 
One county employs a supervisor for 
8 months; 24 counties, for 9 months; 
16 counties, for 10 months; and 4 
counties for 12 months. The mini- 
mum requirements as to training and 


37 The Sixty-third Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent of Education. South 
Carolina, 1931. 

38 Ibid., p. 37. 

39 Annual Report for Alabama, 1929, pp. 
121-126. 


experience are the bachelor’s degree 
from a standard college, and three 
years successful experience as a 
teacher. During 1928-29, the 49 
supervisors made a total of 21,247 
visits to classrooms for the purpose 
of supervision of instruction. The 
demand for adequately trained super- 
visors is 100 per cent greater than the 
supply. Turning to the section de- 
voted to Negro education, it is learned 
that 39 Jeanes supervisors were em- 
ployed for 1929; and that a ‘‘state- 
wide conference was held at the begin- 
ning of the year to outline a program 
and project of the work of super- 
vision which is overlooked by the state 
worker directed by the Division of 
Negro Education.’’*° Here, again, is 
a striking illustration of the difficulty 
of getting from state reports sufficient 
facts concerning Negro education, 
either for comparative or appraisal 
purposes, 

The fourth example is taken from 
the 1930 Biennial Report * for 
Florida. Two paragraphs are quoted, 
the one presumably written for the 
white situation, the other definitely 
referring to Negro schools. The re- 
port, in reference to the white schools, 
indicates that : 


Only eleven of the sixty-seven counties of 
the state have been employing supervisors 
whose duty it is to help the inexperienced 
and weak teacher in her work and to unify 
instructional procedure in the county. Al- 
though the number of supervisors is now 
entirely too small, it is rumored that three 
or four of the eleven will not be retained 
during the year 1930-31. The county su- 
perintendent, were he ever so well fitted by 
training and experience for this type of 


40 Ibid., pp. 68-69. 
41 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Florida, 1930, p. 133. 
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work, is too busy with administrative duties 
to supervise instruction and help the weak 
teachers find themselves. This being true, 
thousands of teachers are trying to do their 
work without any supervision whatever, and 
a large part of the ten million dollars paid 
annually in this state for salaries of 
teachers is bringing small returns because of 
the ‘‘lost motion’’ involved in undirected 
work. There is urgent need for one or more 
helping teachers in every county, and the 
state should assume the responsibility for 
financing a part of the cost of such super- 
visions. 

The report continues by pointing out 
for the Negro schools that: 


Some of the county superintendents have 
not seen all the Negro schools in their re- 
spective counties. Hence, they do not know 
the condition of the buildings used as school- 
houses, the water and toilet facilities pro- 
vided for the schools, the lack of teaching 
equipment, the poor distribution of free 
text-books, and the quality of teaching done 
in the schools. Through lack of informa- 
tion about the schools in addition to other 
reasons the county superintendents are un- 
able to fully execute their duties regarding 
these schools. In the counties with large 
Negro populations the school boards should 
employ county supervisors to assist the su- 
perintendents to supervise the Negro 
schools,... The Jeanes Fund stimulates 
school boards to employ supervisors of Ne- 
gro schools by contributing toward the pay- 
ment of the supervisor’s salaries. In addi- 
tion to helping county superintendents .. . 
these supervising industrial teachers... 
teach essentials of home making to girls in 
the rural schools, help improve classroom 
teaching, give health instruction, and raise 
money to supplement teachers’ salaries, to 
extend school terms, to build schoolhouses, 
to buy school equipment, to make repairs, 
and to buy libraries.42 


Evidently in Florida supervision in 
both the white and Negro schools is at 
alow ebb. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, (1) that the report gives facts 
about both situations, and (2) that it 
~ 42 Ibid., p. 170. 


outlines a many-sided and over-full 
task for the Jeanes teacher—a task in 
which classroom supervision is merely 
one of many duties. 

A recent North Carolina report 
furnishes the final picture in this at- 
tempt to gain supervisory informa- 
tion from published state reports. 
The following passages are taken 
from that section of the report de- 
voted to supervision in the white 
schools: * 


1. The improvement of classroom instruc- 
tion is now one of the outstanding 
needs of our rural elementary schools. 
This need is being met so far as prac- 
ticable, in the white schools, through 
the Division of Elementary Instruc- 
tion, working in codperation with 
county superintendents, principals, 
and teachers not only in counties 
without rural school supervision, but 
also in counties with supervision. 

2. Recognizing that effective supervision is 
a direct and vital agency for the im- 
provement of classroom instruction, 
the State, in counties participating 
in the Equalization Fund, is encour- 
aging County Boards of Education in 
the employment of adequately trained 
rural supervisors to assist the county 
superintendent in the professional 
direction of his work by paying a 
part of their salary and traveling 
expenses. For the year 1929-1930, 
27 of the 94 counties participating in 
this fund employed white rural school 
supervisors. 


In a table entitled, 

3. Brief Summary of the Work of the Rural 
School Supervisors, 

the following activities with their fre- 

quencies are tabulated: 


a. Visiting schools. 
b. Promoting professional growth of 


43 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 


of Public Instruction, North Carolina, 1928- 
1930, Part I, pp. 35-38. 
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teachers through teacher’s meetings 
and directed professional study. 

. Promoting professional growth of 
teachers through classroom visitation 
and directed larger unit teaching. 

d. Promoting professional growth of 
teachers through individual and 
group conferences and through 
demonstration teaching. 

e. Promoting pupil-growth through Lit- 
erary Societies, Health Clubs, and 
courses in Musie Appreciation. 

f. Promoting pupil growth in reading 
good books. 

g. Reduction of retardation and pupil 

promotion. 

Promoting a closer relation between 

school and community. 

4. The general nature and scope of the field 
work carried on by the Division for 
the improvement of classroom instruc- 
tion may be seen from the following 
summary of its field activities from 
July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930: 

Number different counties worked 


oO 


h. 


> 


BING wists cue ewan a tens Sales cisa 75 
Number days in field ........... 335 
Number schools visited ......... 219 
Approximate number classrooms 

MENDES seks aog ponkneehense es 759 


Approximate number teachers and 
principals aided in individual 
conferences in classroom and in 
teachers’ meetings of various 
WIE assumes enn ssenesaee se 3532 

Number teachers’ and principals’ 
| |: er 128 

Number conferences with county 
superintendents, supervisors, 
principals and teachers in field . 675 


These quotations show that rather 
definite information can be gained 
from the 1928-1930 Report, concern- 
ing supervision in the white rural 
schools of North Carolina. It is quite 
clear what the Division of Elementary 
Instruction is doing to improve class- 
room instruction in these schools. It 
is also obvious that the white rural 
elementary school supervisors are 
using progressive techniques and en- 


gaging themselves in activities con- 
ducive to teacher and pupil growth. 
Sufficient facts are given to permit of 
an evaluation of the work. 

But what of the Negro rural situa- 
tion? Is there any vital connection 
between its supervisors and teachers 
and the Division of Elementary In- 
struction? Are its supervisors en- 
couraged and aided in employing 
techniques and engaging in activities 
specifically directed toward better- 
ment of classroom instruction? 
These are natural and legitimate 
questions, especially in view of the 
information given for one division of 
the schools. But no answers are 
found in the paragraph on the Jeanes 
Fund which thus summarily disposes 
of supervision in the Negro schools: * 
During the year 1929-1930, forty-three 
Jeanes Supervisors were employed to do work 
in forty-one counties. The workers by mak- 
ing 6,887 visits, supervised 1,401 schools 
with 2,627 teachers. These teachers have 
aided in installing 262 libraries, and in or- 
ganizing many Parent-teacher associations, 
in building 31 new school buildings and one 
shop; in increasing the school term in 84 
schools, and in raising $33,488.00. 


If, instead of the foregoing summary, 
there were a statement as detailed as 
that given for the white schools, it 
would furnish definite and needed 
answers to the questions raised and 
permit evaluation of North Carolina’s 
provision for the supervision of its 
Negro rural schools. 

What may be learned concerning 
the need for rural supervision and the 
provisions made for it from these five 
examples provided by state reports? 
It has been shown, in the first place, 


that the need for supervision is recog- 


44 Ibid., p. 50. 
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nized in both white and Negro situa- 
tions, and that provision of some 
character has been made to meet the 
need. 

In the second place, where ‘‘back- 
ground facts’’ are given, they depict a 
situation of greater need in the Negro 
school than in the white school, in that 
the former situation contains less 
well-prepared and _ less-experienced 
teachers, more one-teacher schools, 
fewer school days in the session, 
smaller salaries for teachers, larger 
classes, and a smaller per capita ex- 
penditure for pupil education. Over 
against this greater need there is a 
suggestion of poorer supervisory pro- 
vision to meet it—in number of super- 
visors employed, in the absence of 
guidance from state educational lead- 
ers, and in the numerous non-super- 
visory duties delegated to the Negro 
supervisor. But the most outstanding 
feature of these reports (for purposes 
of this discussion) and the most dis- 
heartening to the student in search of 
facts from which he may draw valid 
conclusions, is the meagerness of the 
information given concerning the Ne- 
gro situation. Certain questions are 
insistent: What qualifications have 
Negro supervisors for their tasks? 
What standards are they required to 
meet? In what activities do they en- 
gage? What supervisory techniques 
do they employ? To what extent is 
their work definitely guided and di- 
rected? What is the present status 
of supervision in the Negro schools of 
a particular state? What are out- 
standing needs? What prospects are 
there for future development? But, 
little or no information is supplied 
for answering these questions in the 
published reports of officers respon- 
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sible for the supervision of all the 
schools. It is true that fwly adequate 
answers are sometimes lacking for the 
white schools, but whatever is given 
for these schools is usually more satis- 
factory in its details than the infor- 
mation given for the Negro schools. 

In the third place, and finally, ex- 
cerpts from these five reports empha- 
size the fact that supervision in the 
Negro rural school should be studied 
and investigated first and foremost 
for all of its facts, and that these facts 
should be made accessible in the pub- 
lished reports giving other data about 
publie education. Then there will be 
a basis for the deriving of conclusions, 
and the greater possibility of valid 
recommendations in the direction of 
needed reforms. 


SUMMARY OF F'ActTs AND CONCLUSIONS 
CONCERNING RURAL SUPERVISION 


In the foregoing section an attempt 
has been made to show the nature, ex- 
tent, and adequacy of the supervision 
given in the public elementary school 
that is attended by rural Negro 
pupils. Although the sources con- 
sulted did not furnish full or con- 
clusive evidence, it seems reasonably 
safe to say that the following condi- 
tions prevail for the Negro school 
more or less generally in the rural 
South. 


Summary of Facts 


First, supervision is attempted in 
some form in most of the Southern 
communities. Its range is probably 
from mere inspection to an effort to 
function according to modern ideals. 
Much that is worthy and helpful to 
Negro education in general is func- 
tioning under the omnibus term of 
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supervision. This confuses the issue 
when specific supervisory facts are 
sought, and evaluation is attempted. 

Second, separate provisions are 
made for the conduct of supervision 
in the white and Negro schools. Con- 
elusive evidence is lacking, but it is 
perfectly obvious that provisions for 
the Negro school are less adequate 
than those for the white school, that 
is, unequal in quantity and quality. 
For less adequate school conditions 
and facilities the tendency seems to 
be to supply fewer and less well-pre- 
pared supervisors, and to give them 
heavier loads and less constructive 
guidance from superior officers. 

Third, teacher, pupil, and instruc- 
tional conditions in the Negro rural 
school call for a type of supervision 
that emphasizes the improvement of 
classroom instruction, teacher growth, 
and better child education. 
| Fourth, supervision, so-called, is 
supplied, almost wholly through the 
yeduim of the county superintendent, 
the state agent, and the Jeanes super- 
visor. 

(a) The county superintendent 
does not, perhaps cannot, fur- 
nish the type of supervision 
needed. 

The state agent serves the 
eause of Negro education in 
general, but his numerous other 
duties limit and restrict his 
functioning as a supervisor of 
classroom instruction. 

The most effective supervision 
in the Negro rural school comes 
through the Jeanes supervisor. 
This supervision, however, 


(b) 


(c) 


places too little emphasis upon 
the supervision of instruction. 
Hence, it is 


inadequate in 
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meeting the full and essential 
needs of the rural elementary 
school. 

Fifth, there are counties in the 
rural South that have no Jeanes su- 
pervisor. This is tantamount to say- 
ing that there are Negro schools, 
teachers, and pupils without super- 
vision. 


Conclusions 


Upon the basis of the above-stated 
facts the following tentative con- 
clusions are ventured: 

1. One of the greatest needs in the 
rural public school for Negroes is the 
scientific supervision of classroom in- 
struction through a sufficient force of 
adequately trained and experienced 
supervisors. 

2. There is great need for a factual 
study of supervision in the field under 
investigation by some agent or agency 
interested in finding and stating all 
the faets for each school community. 

3. There is need for the formulation 
of an adequate program for state and 
county supervision, the primary pur- 
pose of which shall be the improve- 
ment of conditions that influence 
pupil learning. 

4, After such a program is formu- 
lated, constructive efforts should be 
instituted to bring about its accep- 
tance and support by state and county 
authorities. 

5. The question of ultimate white 
or Negro leadership in supervision 
needs thoughtful consideration. In 
many Southern quarters it seems to 
be a matter of policy to head-up the 
Negro situation with a white man, 
preferably a Southerner. What are 
the underlying reasons for this pro- 
cedure’? Is there a question of doubt 
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concerning the Negro leader’s ability 
and preparation for the task in hand? 
Assuming equal and adequate ability 
and preparation, who will best serve 
the cause of supervision—the white 
supervisor, who, with comparative 
ease, can gain public support for his 
program or the Negro supervisor, 
with his more direct knowledge of the 
problems of Negro supervision, and his 
burning zeal to solve them? The final 
determination of this problem will 
rest upon a weighing of all the ele- 
ments in the situation—state support 
of program, qualifications for leader- 
ship, teacher- and pupil-needs, and 
like factors. 


The Immediate Problem of Rural 
Supervision 


The facts listed above and the con- 
clusions based upon them show that 
rural supervision in the elementary 
school for Negroes is an unsolved 
problem of some proportions. It 
might be settled overnight if all poor 
teachers were eliminated at once, and, 
at the same time, if there were a con- 
centration on a policy of employing 


III 
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for teaching positions only those who 
have been adequately trained and 
who give unmistakable evidence of 
ability and inclination to grow while 
on the job. Until the time is ripe for 
such a remedy, however, there will be 
an immediate problem of supervision 
connected with making the best of 
conditions as they are and instituting 
next steps to bring about improve- 
ment. As the writer sees it, then, the 
immediate problem of rural super- 
vision is two-fold in nature: (1) How 
in a segregated school system can 
supervision be assured for the Negro 
teacher and pupil? (2) When super- 
vision is assured, how can it be made 
an adequate instrument for the task 
to be achieved? In the final section 
of this chapter the implications of 
these questions will be canvassed, and 
leads for a more intensive study of 
the problem will be advanced. 

With the immediate problem of 
rural supervision thus brought to the 
forefront, this section is concluded, 
and attention is directed to the im- 
mediately following discussion of su- 
pervisory conditions in urban centers. 


SUPERVISION IN THE PUBLIC URBAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
FOR THE NEGRO 


Approximately one-third of the 
Negro school population is enrolled 
in urban schools. The majority of 
these pupils attend elementary schools 
in the 25 states and the District of 
Columbia (see Introduction) where 
legally or extra-legally separate ele- 
mentary school facilities exist for the 
education of white and Negro pupils. 
In the cities of these states, the sep- 


arate facilities range from a single 
Negro school in the Negro section of 
the city to a whole system of schools 
located in all sections of the city, ex- 
isting beside the white system, and 
duplicating it more or less in external 
and internal features. Any study of 
Negro education must interest itself 
in provisions made for the supervision 
of this smaller, but nevertheless most 
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important group of schools, teachers, 
and pupils. Before launching the 
reader into the implied discussion, it 
will be helpful, perhaps, to recall for 
him, at this point, certain general 
features that characterize supervision 
in cities. 

The general organization for city 
supervision in American schools is in 
terms of (1) a city superintendent, 
(2) one or more assistant superintend- 
ents, one of whom is in charge of ele- 
mentary instruction, (3) general 
supervisors—responsible to the super- 
intendent or his assistants, and func- 
tioning as advisors to principals and 
teachers, (4) principals—subject to 
the superintendents and in full charge 
of administration and supervision 
within their respective schools, (5) 
special supervisors of music, art, phy- 
sical education, and similar subjects, 
responsible to the superintendent or 
his assistants and serving both prin- 
cipals and teachers. Usually, one of 
the assistant superintendents, or a 
director, heads a research depart- 
ment, one of the primary functions 
of which is to assist supervision in its 
task of improving instruction. 

Supervisory activities in progres- 
sive situations embrace such duties 
as: visiting classrooms, criticizing in- 
struction, conferring with individual 
teachers and with groups, holding 
educational meetings, giving demon- 
stration lessons, planning work with 
new teachers, testing pupils and meas- 
uring their achievement, revising the 
course of study, holding educational 
meetings, and securing participation 
of teachers in supervisory policies. 
Finally, it is emphasized that the 
worth of the supervisory organiza- 
tion and the value of the techniques 
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used are in direct proportion to the 
operation of an underlying philoso- 
phy, the presence of adequately quali- 
fied supervisors, and the use of ob- 
jective means for measuring the out- 
comes of supervision. 

The implied standards in the im- 
mediately foregoing summary suggest 
and determine questions of basic 
philosophy, of organization, of pro- 
fessional equipment of supervisors, 
of supervisory activities and their 
outcomes, and of measurement of 
achievement—questions that must be 
answered if there is to be an under- 
standing or evaluation of the super- 
vision in any city situation. 

With this brief introduction, atten- 
tion is again directed to the specific 
task of this section—a discussion of 
supervision as it functions for Negro 
children attending public urban 
schools. 


HIstTorRIcCAL BACKGROUND 


Twenty-five or thirty years ago, and 
even later, in many cities where sep- 
arate public schools existed, Negro 
pupils were commonly taught by 
white teachers, who were supervised 
by white supervisors. It was gen- 
erally believed that this supervision 
was more lax than that for the neigh- 
boring white schools, because both of- 
ficials and teachers were supposed to 
be relatively indifferent concerning 
the Negro schools. There is not suffi- 
cient available evidence, however, to 
show what the facts were. Some 
cities, during this earlier period, like 
Baltimore, Maryland, had a few Ne- 
gro schools manned by Negro teach- 
ers; but here, also, such supervision 
as was brought into the building from 
the outside came from white super- 
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visors. Then came the day when Ne- 
gro teachers very generally displaced 
the white teachers in the Negro ele- 
mentary school. Supervision, however, 
continued to be given by white super- 
visors (except such as was given by 
the Negro principal when his admin- 
istrative duties permitted time for 
functioning as a supervisor). Still 
another stage of progress (a compara- 
tively recent one) has witnessed the 
rise of the Negro urban supervisor— 
a grade supervisor, a supervisor of a 
special subject, a supervising or group 
principal, directors of instruction, a 
director of Negro schools, an assistant 
superintendent in charge of elemen- 
tary education, an assistant superin- 
tendent or director in charge of 
research, a first assistant superintend- 
ent of Negro schools. Thus, in a com- 
paratively brief period, the urban 
Negro has progressed from a status of 
zero in the holding of supervisory of- 
fice and the enjoyment of supervisory 
title to one where in some cities, he 
fills every supervisory office the school 
system supports except that of super- 
intendent. 

As obvious and as objective as are 
the above-named facts they are known 
with certainty, however, about only a 
few outstanding cities. Other and 
less conerete facts pertaining to city 
supervision are generally unknown. 
Hence, an attempt was made to collect 
as many of these desired and neces- 
sary facts as could be gained through 
a study of accessible city superintend- 
ents’ reports and city surveys. In 
addition to this, information was 
sought through a brief questionnaire, 
sent to representative city situations. 
The gaining of the basic facts con- 
cerning supervision is thus recognized 
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as the first step in finding and stating 
the problem to be proposed for solu- 
tion. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY 


A questionnaire was sent to officials 
in over 80 cities of 25 states asking 
them to furnish answers to a few ob- 
jective questions concerning the pur- 
pose of supervision, its organization 
in their particular city, the duties per- 
formed by supervisors, and the rela- 
tionship existing between the research 
department (if there was one) and 
supervision in the Negro elementary 
school. Fifteen replies from fourteen 
states and fourteen cities were re- 
ceived. Three of these cities reporied 
‘‘no data available.’’ At first this 
response, or lack of response, was dis- 
heartening. But, when a closer ex- 
amination of the returns revealed that 
the replies were from 60 per cent of 
the states under study, and that there 
was representations of systems both 
where separate elementary schools are 
provided by law and where such 
schools have been established extra- 
legally, it was felt that the few re- 
turns might have some value in sug- 
gesting, at least, what is true in the 
typical city elementary situation. 

From this viewpoint, then, the data 
are herewith presented in summary 
form. In each of eleven city sys- 
tems scattered over the entire field of 
this study, the general purpose of su- 
pervision is ‘‘to improve classroom in- 
struction.’’ Five cities have no 
research departments. In the remain- 
ing six cities there is such a depart- 
ment and a close relationship exists 
between it and the supervisory work 
in the elementary school. One city 
reports: ‘‘All studies of classroom 
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conditions are based upon findings of 
the semi-annual instructional survey.’’ 

The figures submitted to show the 
number and type of supervisors en- 
gaged primarily in supervision of the 
elementary schools are interesting, 
because of the implications involved. 
It is seen that approximately 1,000 
supervisors (800 white and 200 Ne- 
gro) direct the educational endeavor 
of approximately 12,000 teachers 
(9,000 white and 3,000 Negro). 
About 75, or 7 per cent of the white 
supervisors function in the Negro 
school, sometimes along with Negro 
supervisors who are usually their as- 
sistants; at other times, they are in 
full charge of the supervision given. 
The Negro supervisor in most of these 
dual systems is found filling all posi- 
tions except that of superintendent ; 
however, he holds the high position of 
director or assistant superintendent 
in only a few instances. On the other 
hand, several systems report no Ne- 
gro supervisors; in these cases, super- 
vision for both sets of schools is given 
by a single corps of white supervisors. 
Fully 95 per cent of the Negro super- 
visors are listed under the positions of 
principal, vice-principal, and assist- 
ant supervisor. The 75 white super- 
visors hold not only such key positions 
as superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendent, and director, but also serve 
as general supervisor, special super- 
visor, and principal. In the same 
city, disparity is shown in the amount 
of supervision provided. For in- 
stance, in the white school system 
supervisors for all the special subjects 
are listed ; in the Negro system, either 
no supervisors for special subjects are 
indicated, or fewer subject-super- 
visors are named, 
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A dozen or more of the most com- 
monly recognized supervisory duties 
were listed on the questionnaire for 
checking, under the titles of the su- 
pervisors listed. The numerous checks 
against each duty show that urban 
supervisors, white and Negro, are per- 
forming the recognized duties of good 
supervision. (An evaluation of these 
performances must necessarily wait 
upon a detailed, field investigation. ) 
The busiest supervisors and _ those 
with the widest range of supervisory 
duties seem to be principals, general 
supervisors, and special supervisors, 
in the order named. 

A summary of results from the 
questionnaire study of eleven cities 
yields the following facts concerning 
supervision in the urban public ele- 
mentary school for Negroes: 

1. Supervision is a recognized ac- 
tivity and exists for the pur- 
pose of improving classroom 
instruction. 

2. Research departments aid super- 
vision to achieve its objective. 

3. White supervisors continue to 
supervise the Negro elementary 
school in sufficient numbers to 
raise the question whether a 
definite policy determines such 
appointments. 

4, Negro supervisors are employed 
to an appreciable extent, but 
they hold relatively few key 
supervisory positions. 

5. White supervisors, while com- 
paratively few in number, hold 
both major and minor super- 
visory positions in the Negro 
elementary school. 

6. Negro supervisors function, in so 
far as the limitations of the 
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offices held permit, in the major 

activities of good supervision. 

To what extent these findings are 

truly typical of the entire urban sit- 

uation, a follow-up investigation 
must show. 


Tue Stupy or City Reports 


So far the study of city superin- 
tendents’ reports and city surveys 
has not been very productive. As an 
example of the type of material which 
would have proved useful had it been 
found, the following excerpts from a 
recent annual report is submitted: 


Continuing the drive of previous years, in- 
tensive efforts are being made by teachers, 
supervisors and principals in every division 
of the colored schools to raise the general 
level of instruction as the results of new 
courses of study, objective tests, and their 
own judgment indicate to be desirable. 
Tangible results of efforts already directed 
toward the problems of learning in the 
primary grades are at hand in the test re- 
turns of February, 1931. In the city-wide 
inventory standardized tests in reading ad- 
ministered to all of the primary grades, the 
2B, 2A and 3B grades registered at the na- 
tional norm whereas two years ago not one 
of these grades was less than one term be- 
low the national standard. 

During the year ending June, 1931, the 
testing program results were used more 
extensively as a guide for the improvement 
of classroom instruction in the colored 
schools than during any period since the 
first city-wide survey was made in February, 
1927, Teachers have planned their pro- 
cedures to meet the individual needs of 
pupils as shown on the Teachers’ Class 
Analysis Charts. Supervisors have developed 
methods after intensive study of the needs 
of the group. The classification of pupils 
has been stressed as an aid to effective 
learning. In the primary grades, sub-first 
grade and sub-third grade classes were or- 
ganized for slow pupils to provide oppor- 
tunities for such pupils to receive instruction 
suited to their special needs and rate of 
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assimilation. In the higher grades the 
operation of the plan of ability grouping 
and the adaptation of methods of instruc- 
tion and curriculum materials to specially 
classified groups have received careful study. 
There has been a gradual shifting of em- 
phasis from the teaching process to the 
learning process. 


Under the caption Opportunities 
for Professional Growth we quote 
from this same report: *° 


As part of the general supervisory program 
of the colored schools additional opportun- 
ities for in-service training have been pro- 
vided through the following agencies: 
1. Systematic conferences for the study 
of problems arising within the group. 
2. In compliance with the request from 
teachers, English, history, and geog- 
raphy were stressed in two demon- 
stration centers. Present tendencies 
in language instruction were studied. 
Practice in these culminated in the 
publication of several school news- 


papers. 
3. Centers where three geography and two 
history units were demonstrated 


served as laboratories from which 
teachers received much practical help 
in the use of the tentative course of 
study placed in their hands at the 
beginning of the year. Teachers wit- 
nessed worthwhile integrations and 
noted how increased school and publie 
library reading was motivated. They 
also had an opportunity to note 
growth in pupils’ judgment, self-di- 
rection, and_ self-appraisal. Indi- 
vidualized instruction was the key- 
stone.... 

4. The clearing-house for all the activities 
within the colored schools has been 
the Divisional Meetings attended by 
the superintendents, director, prin- 
cipals, vice-principals, and _ super- 
visors. These meetings have been 
entirely professional, and resulted in 


45Qne Hundred and Second Annual Re- 


port of the Board of School Commissioners 
of Baltimore City for the Scholastic Year 
Ending June 30, 1931, and the Fiscal Year 
Ending December $1, 1980, Baltimore. 
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co-operative effort to raise the work 
of all departments to the accepted 
standards. . . 


The quoted statements show how in- 
formative the superintendent’s report 
may be regarding the character of any 
phase of education given in the sys- 
tem. Supervision in the Negro schools 
of this city is pictured as an instru- 
ment for improving classroom instruc- 
tion. To realize this purpose it is ex- 
plained how a testing program and 
follow-up service are made use of, and 
how such supervisory techniques as 
professional study, demonstration 
work, systematic conferences, and pro- 
fessional meetings are made to serve 
the cause of teacher- and pupil-better- 
ment. If such information were more 
generally given in annual and bien- 
nial reports, the facts concerning city 
supervision would be more accessible. 
Hence, studies based upon these facts 
would have greater possibility and 
greater profit. 

Because data at hand have been ex- 
hausted, this section of the study of 
supervision is brought to a close. Be- 
fore checking on gains, however, at- 
tention is directed to the fact that, in 
this initial effort to get at typical con- 
ditions, no attempt has been made to 
include outstanding examples of sup- 
ervisory work such as that achieved 
by an Ohio principal, or by a Virginia 
supervisor of teachers-in-training, or 
by a North Carolina city supervisor 
of schools, or by certain directors of 
supervision in city systems of border 
states. These non-typical situations 
deserve a monograph in themselves, 
for they represent frontier work by 
Negro supervisors, not only in the 
supervision of instruction, but also in 
curriculum construction and adapta- 
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tion (see Chapter VIII: The Cur- 
riculum). When the immediate prob- 
lem of supervision (for city schools 
attended by Negroes) is defined and 
attacked, these progressive situations 
will assist in its solution by serving as 
concrete examples of possibilities. 


SuMMARY OF URBAN SUPERVISION 


To return to this study—in the 
eleven city systems studied it was 
noted that supervision exists, that it 
seems progressive in purpose and tech- 
niques, that it employs both white 
and Negro workers, and that there is 
a disparity in favor of the white sys- 
tem. It is believed that these findings 
very possibly represent the typical 
condition of supervision in the larger 
city public elementary schools 
for Negroes. Conclusions based on 
these findings would be premature, 
but certain questions may be ventured. 

1. What is the cause for unequal 
supervisory provisions for 
white and Negro pupils in dual 
school systems, particularly in 
large urban centers? 

2. What philosophy and policy are 
behind the appointment of 
white supervisors to key posi- 
tions in the Negro school sys- 
tem ? 

3. In dual school systems, shall we 
advocate a single corps of su- 
pervisors for both white and 
Negro school systems? Shall 
the Negro school be supervised 
by both white and Negro super- 
visors? Solely by white super- 
visors? Solely by Negro 
supervisors ? 

4. What is the real office and func- 
tion of the so-called Negro 
assistant supervisors in situa- 
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tions where the major super- 
visory officers are white? 


Tur IMMEDIATE PRoBLEM OF URBAN 
SUPERVISION 


The immediately foregoing ques- 
tions resolve themselves into a ques- 
tion of adequacy, primarily: Is 
supervision in the city elementary 
school for the Negro adequate? As 
adequate as that for white children? 
Sufficiently adequate for the task 
to be accomplished? It is clear, then, 
that the immediate problem of super- 
vision in this phase of Negro educa- 


IV 


tion is the question of how to bring 
about an adequate supervision in the 
separate elementary school for Ne- 
groes, and at the same time gradually 
eliminate what is conducive to inade- 
quaey not only in supervision, but in 
Negro education, in general. 

This immediate question, along with 
its sister problem in rural supervision, 
is rich in implications and suggestive 
leads. Again it is promised that an 
attempt will be made, in the final sec- 
tion, to expand these implicit features 
into suggestions for further and more 
intensive study. 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this chapter the aim has been to 
present data, concerning the nature 
and adequacy of the supervision given 
in the public elementary schools for 
Negroes, to the end that the facts in 
the situation and their implications 
might lead to a definition of the prob- 
lem underlying this phase of Negro 
education. The study is introductory 
in character ; but it is believed to have 
worth in that it has made accessible 
some facts that are not generally 
known, it has contributed toward a 
better understanding of the entire 
question of Negro education, and it 
has sought (through its very limita- 
tions) to encourage further investiga- 
tion and creative attempts toward the 
solution of the problem. 

To achieve the end in view, study 
was centered on the public school sys- 
tems in 25 states and the District of 
Columbia, where separate school pro- 
visions are made for white and Negro 
pupils. Available records, reports, 


investigations and special studies 
pertaining to these states and cities 
were searched for facts. In addition, 
a short questionnaire was sent to state, 
county, and city supervisory officials 
in the area chosen for study. Neither 
the printed records nor the answers 
to the questionnaire yielded full or 
completely satisfactory data. In most 
of the school reports consulted, the 
supervision of Negro schools was 
treated very generally, if at all, espe- 
cially as compared with the treatment 
given the supervision of white schools 
in the same locality. The special 
studies, for the most part, deal with 
the whole question of Negro educa- 
tion; hence, their treatment of super- 
vision is usually summary and super- 
ficial. Far too many questionnaires 
were not returned; some came back 
with the legend ‘‘no data available’’ 
written across the first page; in others 
the data were not clear, hence proved 
unusable; a few were satisfactory in 
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the information furnished. Despite 
these limitations and difficulties en- 
countered in the fact-finding part of 
the project, it is felt the facts gained 
(meager and scattered though they 
be) are useful and perhaps sufficient 
for the avowed purpose of this study, 
to wit: to define the immediate prob- 
lem rather than to state the ultimate 
problem, or to solve either. 

The facts found were organized and 
presented, first, for the rural area; 
second, for the urban situation. Ten- 
tative conclusions were based upon 
what seem to be typical conditions. 
Then, in the light of facts and ten- 
tative conclusions, the immediate 
problems for both rural and urban 
supervision were stated. Discussion 
of the implications of these problems 
for future study and investigation 
was reserved for this final section. A 
summary of these details is now given. 


THe RuRAL SITUATION 


In the rural South where the ma- 
jority of Negro elementary pupils at- 
tend school, it seems: 

First, that supervision is attempted 

in some form in all the states. 
There are communities, how- 
ever, that have no real super- 
vision. Hence, supervision, for 
the rural Negro child is not a 
universally established fact. 
This is purposely an under- 
statement of the fact, for even 
when supervision is given, its 
value is often questioned by its 
own officers. 

Second, separate provisions are 
made for the supervision of 
white and Negro schools. The 
data are not conclusive, but it 
seems very evident that the 


supervision for the Negro 
school is less adequate than 
that for the white school. 

Third, the county superintendent, 
the state agent, and the Jeanes 
supervisor are chiefly respon- 
sible for the supervision of 
the Negro school. The Jeanes 
supervisor gives the most ef- 
fective supervision, but this 
supervision measures up neither 
to the needs of the situation, 
nor to progressive ideals of 
supervision. 

Fourth, classroom supervision for 
the purpose of improving in- 
struction is for the most part 
neglected in the rural Negro 
school. 

Until there is evidence to the 
contrary, and on the basis of 
the above-stated facts, it is 
concluded that the supervision 
of classroom instruction, for all 
schools, through a corps of ade- 
quately trained and experi- 
enced supervisors, is the out- 
standing need of the rural 
school for Negroes; that there 
is pressing need also for a com- 
plete factual study of super- 
vision; that there is need for 
the formulation of an adequate 
program for state and county 
supervision; and, finally, that 
the question of white or Negro 
leadership should receive 
thoughtful study. 

These conclusions suggest that the 
immediate problem of rural super- 
vision for the Negro school is two-fold 
in nature: How in a segregated rural 
school system can supervision be as- 
sured for a minority group? After it 
is achieved, how can it be made an 
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adequate instrument for the task of 
the Negro school? 


The Problem Needs Intensive Study 


The problem cannot be solved in an 
off-hand fashion. Environing condi- 
tions must be investigated; feasible 
hypotheses must be formulated and 
tested; and the greatest care exer- 
cised that any generalizations reached 
concerning supervision make only 
constructive contribution to the whole 
problem of Negro education. Hence, 
the immediately following suggestions 
are intended chiefly to emphasize this 
need for intensive study by tracing 
some of the implications involved in 
the problem and advancing possible 
hypotheses as leads for investigation. 

To solve the first phase of the im- 
mediate problem of securing rural 
supervision for the Negro, a profitable 
lead might be found in a study of 
state laws governing supervision. In 
Alabama, for instance, the county 
unit is given authority by the 
Alabama School Code for 1919 to de- 
termine whether or not it wishes 
supervision within the qualifications 
set up by the state, to employ super- 
visors of its own choosing, to formu- 
late its own policies of supervision 
and to work toward its own goals.*® 
One result of this permissive legisla- 
tion is that 22, or about one-third of 
the counties of the state do not employ 
an elementary supervisor even for 
white schools.*?7 What are the impli- 
cations and practical outcomes of such 
a law for Negro supervision? An at- 
~ 46 Danylu Beker, Conditions and Prac- 


tices Influencing the Elementary Education 
of White Children in the Public Schools of 
Alabama (Birmingham, Alabama, 1930), p. 
80. 

47 Ibid., p. 81. 
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tempt to find an answer suggests the 
testing of several rival hypotheses, for 
example: 

1. State legal provisions for ele- 
mentary school supervision in 
Negro rural schools are inade- 
quate, and account for the 
present status of supervision 
in these schools; or, 

2. The status of supervision in pub- 
lic elementary schools for 
Negroes in the rural South is 
due to non-application of state 
legal provision for supervision 
to the Negro school; or, 

3. The activities of philanthropic 
agencies and funds, operating 
in the cause of Negro educa- 
tion, encourage state irrespon- 
sibility and indifference to- 
ward the making of adequate 
provision for the supervision 
of the Negro elementary school. 

The solution of the second phase of 

the immediate problem—making su- 
pervision an adequate instrument for 
the task to be aceomplished—involves, 
among other things, questions of fi- 
nancial support, educational leader- 
ship, and a program of supervision. 
Hence, such hypotheses as the follow- 
ing may prove profitable for testing: 

1. Adequate supervision can be at- 
tained in the Negro school 
through a program for the 
equalization of educational op- 
portunity.*8 

2. Adequate supervision for Negro 
schools of the rural South may 
be attained through such con- 
solidation of isolated one- 

~~ 48 Vide: Nolan M. Irby, A Program for 
the Equalization of Educational Opportunity 
in the State of Arkansas (Nashville, Tenn.: 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1930), Contribution to Education, No. 83. 
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teacher schools that a single 
principal may serve as chief 
supervisory officer over a single 
large school or over a group of 
smaller schools. 

3. Adequate supervision can be at- 
tained through an _ intensive 
supervisory program which 
aims at inereasing the effi- 
ciency of the Negro school. 

It may be justifiable at this point to 
raise a question concerning which of 
these suggested hypotheses might 
prove most fruitful for study. The 
answer will not be forthcoming until 
some evidence pertaining to all of 
them (and even others not given) is 
at hand. It may be found, then, that 
supervision for the rural Negro school 
is fundamentally a complex whole 
whose adequacy depends upon such 
component elements as compulsory 
legislation, equalization opportunities, 
consolidated schools, and constructive 
supervisory programs. 


Tue Urban SITUATION 


Turning now to the findings about 
supervisory conditions in urban cen- 
ters—it was noted that supervision 
in the Negro elementary school in the 
larger cities is an established fact; 
that it appears to be progressive in 
both purpose and technique; that 
both white and Negro supervisors 
work in the Negro school; that the 
smaller number of white supervisors 
occupy the more important super- 
visory positions in the Negro schools; 
and that a disparity is found that 
favors greater adequacy in the super- 
vision of white schools. 

The data were considered too in- 
conclusive for even tentative general- 
izations, but questions were raised as 


to causes for unequal provisions, the 
philosophy and policy underlying 
provisions for supervision, whether 
white or Negro supervisors should be 
advocated, and the real office and 
function of Negro assistants—in loca- 
tions where major supervisory officers 
are white. The philosophy and policy 
underlying the provisions made for 
supervising a system of schools have 
important bearings upon the ade- 
quacy of the supervision provided. 
Hence, it is proposed that the im- 
mediate problem for the urban phase 
of Negro supervision is how to bring 
about an adequate supervision in the 
separate elementary school, and at the 
same time gradually eliminate what- 
ever is conducive to inadequacy, not 
only in supervision, but in Negro edu- 
cation, in general. 


The Need for an Intensive Study of 
Urban Supervision 


The question of adequacy in super- 
vision is inextricably tied up with two 
important factors: financial support 
for supervision, and ability on the 
part of an educational leader to make 
successful use of supervision in the 
classroom situation. It follows, then, 
that in the attempt to solve the im- 
mediate problem stated above, it may 
be profitable to test certain hypoth- 
eses. For example: 

1. Supervision for the separate 

Negro urban school is most 

adequate when a single super- 

visory corps supervises all of 
its city schools; or, 

. The segregated Negro school is 
provided with a more nearly 
adequate supervision when 
white officers supervise it; or, 

The Negro supervisor furnishes 
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the Negro school with a more 
adequate type of supervision 
than that given by the white 
supervisor ; or and, 

4. Adequate supervision of the 

Negro school saves money. 

The tests for such rival hypotheses 
are necessarily too many and too 
varied for consideration at this point. 
It is merely pointed out, therefore, 
that the student will search history 
for illuminating facts; that he will 
determine the validity of such gen- 
eralizations as ‘‘a large part of the 
ten million dollars paid annually in 
this state for salaries of teachers in 
bringing smal] returns because of the 
‘lost motion’ involved in undirected 
work’’; * that he will use fully the 
verified results of successful super- 
vision in situations similar to those 
cited on page 55; that he will base 
conclusions upon comparative studies ; 
and that he will note the results of 
experimentation extending perhaps 


49 Biennial Report, Florida, loc. cit. 
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over a period of years. As a result 
of intensive and prolonged labor some 
of these hypotheses may prove valid, 
or new ones will arise for investiga- 
tion, experimentation, and verifica- 
tion. Thus will the cause of super- 
vision of Negro education be rendered 
service. 

The task of this chapter is com- 
pleted. It has shown that the prob- 
lem of supervision in the Negro ele- 
mentary school is one of adequacy— 
adequacy of initial legal provision, 
and adequacy of classroom execution ; 
and, in addition, it has emphasized 
the fact that the problem is merely 
a part of the larger one underlying 
all Negro education. It is doubtful 
if a real solution can be reached for 
the part until the whole has been 
solved. Meanwhile ‘‘school keeps’’ 
and it becomes necessary to think 
through to possible platforms which 
may serve as bases for further thought 
and action. To serve this cause of 
constructive thinking is the underly- 
ing intent of this chapter. 





CHAPTER VII 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 


By J. Cuarice Brooks 


I 


THE PROBLEM OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this investigation is 
to make a comparative study of the 
Negro school population as compared 
with the white, and to show to what 
extent Negroes are attending school 
where systems operate separat ‘or 
each group. The problen. .ved 
is to evaluate the efficiency of the 
separate elementary school on the 
basis of its drawing and _ holding 
power; that is, first, on the basis of 
the number of Negro elementary 
pupils enrolled, and second, on the 
basis of the achievement of Negro ele- 
mentary pupils as indicated by the 
availability of schooling, the amount 
of retardation, and the amount of 
illiteracy among pupils of elementary 
school age. 

The significance of this problem is 
revealed in efforts to account for the 
high percentage of retardation and 
illiteracy of Negroes. Some investi- 
gations have been made in places hav- 
ing separate schools for white and 
Negro children.’ The results have 
been compared, and, in many in- 

1 Marion M. Thompson, ‘‘A Comparative 
Study of the Efficiency of the Public White 
and Colored State School Systems in the 
Southern States.’? Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Howard University, 1928. 


stances, the investigators making these 
studies have found the achievements 
of the Negro children to be inferior 
to the achievements of the white chil- 
dren. If such studies as have been 
made show that formal training plays 
such an important part in the re- 
sponses made to intelligence tests 
which are supposed to measure, 
primarily, native ability, then it 
seems significant to determine how 
much formal training is available to 
each student depending upon the 
length of the school year, as well as 
the number of teachers available for 
instruction purposes. 

Other chapters in this yearbook 
will show how discrepancies in admin- 
istration, supervision, finance, equip- 
ment, curricula, and teaching force 
tend to provide a poor and unsatis- 
factory background for the educa- 
tional achievement of Negro boys and 
girls. An analysis of these factors 
is pertinent to the whole problem 
of making adjustments adequate for 
the training of Negro children, but it 
is found that the problem of holding 
students in school is vital to the en- 
tire situation. 

Two assumptions are made as the 
basic hypotheses in this study. First, 
it is assumed that the unavailability 
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of schooling accounts in large part for 
the small enrollment, and inferior 
achievement of Negro pupils. Second, 
it is assumed that of all the factors 
that contribute to absence from school, 
the problem of compulsory attendance 
and the laws of enforcement as they 
affect the Negro are probably more 
responsible for lack of attendance 
than any other reasons. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The general procedure in this in- 
vestigation involves an analysis and 
appraisal of the Negro elementary 
school in terms of pupil achievement, 
on the basis of reports from various 
states, and on the basis of data from 
such other sources as have been noted 
in the introductory chapter. This 


appraisal is made on the basis of the 
following indices of efficiency : 


1, The per cent of white and Negro 
pupils enrolled as compared 
with the entire school popula- 
tion in the United States, and 
in each separate state. 

. The holding power of the school 
as determined by the per cent 
of daily attendance in compari- 
son with enrollment. 

. The comparative availability of 
schooling as determined by the 
number of days school is open 
for white and Negro pupils. 

. A definition of progress and re- 
tardation of white and Negro 
pupils in the various states, on 
the basis of grade enrollment, 
and on the basis of the per cent 
of progress made by white 
pupils as a norm of efficiency 
in achievement. 
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5. The per cent of illiteracy of white 
and Negro pupils in the various 
states. 


In setting up these five indices of 
efficiency, the selection is determined 
by practical experience and educa- 
tional research combined to demon- 
strate that these factors are essential 
not only to the progress, but to the 
very operation of an effective school 
organization, and is also determined 
by the fact that progress in any of 
these results in the advancement of 
the whole school system.2 While it 
would be desirable to know the exact 
weight that each of these five factors 
should have in a single measure of the 
efficient functioning of a school sys- 
tem, such knowledge is not essential 
to this study since no attempt is made 
to combine the data into a single in- 
dex number for each state. 

The validity of these factors rests 
chiefly on logical reasoning with a cer- 
tain limited amount of statistical 
evidence. The selection of these 
criteria is limited not only by the 
requirements that the data used 
shall be comparable, and shall pos- 
sess a demonstrable relationship to 
school efficiency, but also by the 
availability of reasonably accurate 
statistics. In using this comparison 
of white and Negro pupils it is the 
purpose to show to what extent the 
various systems provide equal oppor- 
tunities for both groups. It is not as- 
sumed, however, that the existing con- 
ditions for white students is in any 
way the best possible for efficiency, 
but it is felt that, since these separate 


2 National Education Association, Re- 
search Bulletin, 10: 113, M 1932. 
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schools exist, the provisions that are 
made should be as proportionately ef- 
fective for Negro pupils as they are 
for the white pupils. This principle is 
justified by the fact that while the 
courts have upheld the state laws by 
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which states make provisions for sep- 
arate schools, nevertheless, these same 
courts have ruled that such separa- 
tion as is made shall be valid only 
when equal educational opportunity 
is afforded. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT 


ScHooL ENROLLMENT AND ATTEND- 
ANCE 


Are there as many Negroes of school 
age in school as whites? If not, why 
not? According to the United States 
Census Report of 1930, there are 23,- 
416,791 children of elementary school 
age (5 to 17 years) living in the 
United States. Of this number 3,363,- 
070 are Negroes, with 2,902,657 
found in states where segregated 
schools exist for whites and Negroes. 

There are 18,682,384 pupils ac- 
tually enrolled in public schools 
of the United States. Of this enroll- 
ment 2,375,173 are Negroes. The per 
cent of enrollment is 28.3 higher for 
whites than for Negroes in the United 
States, and in the segregated school 
states the percentage is 9.9 higher for 
whites than for Negroes in elementary 
schools. The figures quoted were 
taken from the United States Census 
and include children from 5 to 17 
years. The years above 14, which is 
supposed to be the age-limit of ele- 
mentary school, are given for the 
reason that so many children in the 
South enter school at a late age and 
are around 16 or 17 years old before 
they complete the elementary school 
grades. Some states, as will later be 
shown, have compulsory school at- 
tendance up to 16 years. Table I 


shows the percentage of pupils by 
states enrolled in school for the years 
1920 and 1930. 

TABLE I 
Per CENT OF ENROLLMENT OF WHITE AND 


Necro Popits 1n 19 States (7 To 13 
Years) 1920 anv 1930 














1920 1930 
States 

white | N&| white| N* 
gro gro 
1; Alabama: .....0< 87.5 | 69.2) 92.7 | 80.7 
Ee INNES 9 sso 4:0: 0 92.8 | 90.6) 97.1 | 93.5 
3. Arkansas........ 86.2 | 69.9) 91.7 | 87.3 
4, Delaware........ 95.5 | 94.2) 97.3 | 94.8 

5. District of Colum- 

CUR ac ge ainjeer ace 93.6 | 93.0] 98.0 | 96.6 
Se 88.2 | 73.1] 94.8 | 83.9 
Jo GOGRBIA. . 0c0se 85.9 | 70.2) 91.9 | 83.1 
8. Kentucky........ 88.7 | 85.9] 91.2 | 91.1 
9. Louisiana........ 85.7 | 61.0] 93.1 | 83.1 
10. Missouri......... 93.6 | 86.8) 96.9 | 93.1 
11. Mississippi....... 90.0 | 71.5} 95.2 | 87.6 
12. Maryland........ 94.2 | 84.0] 96.8 | 93.5 
13. North Carolina. ..| 89.5 | 81.8} 95.0 | 88.8 
14. Oklahoma....... 86.5 | 77.8] 94.8 | 91.4 
15. South Carolina...| 93.0 | 82.3} 92.9 | 79.7 
16. Tennessee....... 88.4 | 71.1] 92.2 | 88.9 
Ub ogy oe 88.0 | 84.0] 93.3 | 87.9 
18. Vitginia........... 87.7 | 78.1] 92.2 | 86.8 
19. West Virginia....| 89.1 | 88.6] 93.8 | 93.5 

















This table indicates the per cent of 
the population (7 to 13) that is being 
reached by education. The system 
that reaches the larger per cent of its 
population is extending the benefits 
of its influence over a larger area. 
Using these percentages as basic it is 
easily seen that Negroes suffer from 
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the lack of training in that section of 
states where we find the largest per- 
centage of Negro population. 

Are Negroes attending school to the 
same extent as whites? It is impor- 
tant that children of school age 
should be enrolled in schools, but it 
is more important that they be in 
daily attendance. As has been 
pointed out, the school can do very 
little if its pupils do not attend school 
regularly. This obligation is met by 
some states and neglected to a certain 
extent by other states. According to 
the United States Census for 1920 the 
total daily attendance in the segre- 
gated school states for white pupils 
was 72.5 per cent, and for Negroes, 
67.3 per cent. In contrasting the 1920 
figures with the 1930 figures, it is 
found that the attendance at the end 
of the ten-year period shows an in- 
crease for both white and Negro— 
the white being 80.4 per cent, and the 
Negro, 75.0 per cent. Table II shows 
the average number of days attended 
by pupils enrolled in 17 states to- 
gether with the per cent of daily at- 
tendance for 1929-30, by states and 
by race. 

It should be observed here that in 
no state does the Negro pupil attend 
school as many days as the white. 
This situation is explained by the fact 
that white schools are open for a 
larger number of days than schools 
for Negroes. The greatest disparity 
between the number of days attended 
by white pupils as-compared with 
Negro pupils is found in Louisiana, 
where the white child attends school 
62 days more than does the Negro 
child. Moreover, it is observed that 
there is also found in Louisiana the 
greatest disparity between the actual 


TABLE II 


Tue AVERAGE NuMBER oF Days ATTENDED BY 
Pupits 1n 17 States ror 1929-30, 














BY Race 
Average 
Number Per Cent 
of Days f Dail 
Attended ‘ane oa y 
States by Pupils ene 
Enrolled 
.,_|Ne- -, | Ne- 
White gre White gre 
1. Alabama........ 122 | 97| 77%|75% 
2. Arkansas........ 114 89} 74 |68 
8. Delaware........ 159 |143| 87 {78 
4. District of Colum- 
NOI Sota o:ecaaso ats 147 |145] 85 |82 
Ge: FOG sks. cece 125 |103| 77 /78 
6. Georgia.......... 118 99} 77 |73 
7. Kentucky........ 122 |}111| 74 {70 
8. Louisiana........ 144 82] 82 |77 
9. Maryland........ 162 |140| 86 |79 
10. Mississippi....... 125 69| 76 |70 
11. North Carolina...} 128 |101] 80 |72 
12. Oklahoma....... 120 |109} 69 {65 
13. South Carolina...| 133 83| 78 |71 
14. Tennessee........ 127 |119| 77 {71 
TGS. TONE 6b woe cscc 131 |101 89 {76 
16. Virginia......... 138 |115] 88 /|81 
17. West Virginia....} 147 |135| 89 |78 

















number of days schools are open for 
white and Negro pupils. The white 
schools in this case were open 69 days 
more than in the case of the Negro 
schools. The smallest disparity be- 
tween the number of days attended by 
white pupils as compared with Negro 
pupils is found in the District of 
Columbia, where the number of days 
school was actually open for the two 
races was practically the same, being 
two days more for Negroes than for 
whites. 

The average number of days at- 
tended by each child enrolled is an 
indication of the extent of influence 
that schools exert over their pupils. 
Even though adequate facilities are 
afforded, it avails individuals little 
if they are not present to come in 
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contact with them. The state should 
see to it that every child who is en- 
rolled attends school every day that 
schools are in session. (Legitimate 
excuses should, of course, be taken 
into consideration.) The system that 
holds its children in school for a 
larger number of days gives to them 
more in the way of instruction and 
training. Therefore, in the light of 
the facts noted here, the white child 
on the basis of attendance alone 
should show a higher degree of effi- 
ciency than the Negro child. 


Causes oF Non-ATTENDANCE 


What are the factors responsible 
for the non-attendance of pupils at 
school? There are three general 
classes of factors which account for 
most of the eases of non-attendance 
of pupils at school: (1) personal ill- 
ness including quarantine, (2) dis- 
tance from school, and (3) lack of 
effective compulsory  school-attend- 
ance legislation, on the one hand, and 
lack of effective enforcement, on the 
other. This last factor subsumes such 
causes as work, parental indifference, 
truancy, and the like. 

Personal Illness.—Personal illness 
is a minor factor in the question of 
school attendance. Data show that 
probably not more than one per cent 
of pupils who are absent from school 
are forced to remain away from school 
because of illness.* 

Distance from School.—Distance 
from school has been found to bear a 
direct relationship to the amount of 
regularity of school attendance, espe- 


8 Richard Watson Cooper and Herman 
Cooper, Negro School Attendance in Dela- 
ware (Newark: University of Delaware 
Press, 1923), pp. 184-188. 
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cially where no transportation facili- 
ties are provided. Few rural dis- 
tricts in the Southern states (where 
the average distance from school is 
three to five miles) have provided any 
extensive program of school transpor- 
tation even for the whites; and in 
the case of Negroes, it is almost en- 
tirely lacking—certainly negligible. 
It was the writer’s experience, while 
teaching in Delaware, to note that 
transportation provided for students 
was most unsatisfactory. The con- 
tracts for delivery of pupils fell into 
incompetent hands and the pupils 
were from five to thirty minutes late 
for most of the nine months of the 
schoo] year. The bus was not up-to- 
date, and frequent delays were due to 
the necessity of making repairs. 
Often the bus did not arrive at all, 
and the pupils were forced to walk 
distances of three or more miles to 
school. 

It is a valid assumption, therefore, 
that if such conditions exist in a 
state where successful attempts have 
been made to bring up the standard of 
education for Negroes to the norm of 
that given the white pupils, even less 
is being done in those states where 
greater distances and less ample pro- 
visions for transportation are found. 
Florida is probably typical of what 
is being done relative to school trans- 
portation. The superintendent’s re- 
port of that state for 1928 indicates 
that 494 or less than one per cent 
(.5) of the Negro pupils were trans- 
ported at a cost of $14.97 per child; 
while 14,832 or 15 per cent of the 
white pupils were transported at a 
cost $22.75 per child. In other words, 
thirty times as many white pupils 
were transported as Negro pupils, 
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and the per capita expenditure for 
the Negro child was only 63 per cent 
as much as the white. Therefore, it 
would naturally be expected that the 
white pupil would show a higher per 
cent of attendance than the Negro 
pupil in such instances—and, it 
might be added, such instances are 
typical. 

Compulsory Attendance Laws.— 
The most important factor in the 
whole problem of school attendance is 
the lack of effective laws, and laxity in 
their enforcement, especially where 
the Negro child is concerned. Table 
IV‘ indicates: (1) the required 
school-attendance ages in nineteen 
states, (2) the minimum number of 
days each child of school age is re- 
quired to attend school annually, and 
(3) the actual number of days school 
was attended by white and Negro 
pupils, respectively. An analysis of 
the data in this table reveals the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. The most typical, school-attend- 
ance ages required by law are seven 
to sixteen—seven states requiring 
these age limits; two states requiring 
seven to seventeen; two states, seven 
to fifteen; and two, seven to four- 
teen. The states with the smallest 
age-range (eight to fourteen) are: 
Georgia, South Carolina and Texas. 
Delaware and Maryland have the 
highest range, being seven to seven- 
teen in each case. 

2. It will be noted that the mini- 
mum number of days each child of 
school age is required to attend school 
annually, ranges from 60 days in 


4W. W. Keesecker, Public School At- 
tendance Ages in Various States (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Bureau of Education, 1932), 
Circular No. 10. 
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TABLE IV 


REQUIRED ScHooL ATTENDANCE AGE, MINIMUM 
AMOUNT OF ATTENDANCE REQUIRED AND 
ActuaL LENGTH oF ScHooLt TERM FOR 
Wuite AND Necro PuPILS IN 











NINETEEN States, 1929-30 
Mini-| Actual 
Re- | mum] Number 
quired | Days| of Days 
School} of Pupils 
State At- At- | Attended 
tend- | tend- 
ance | ance 
Age | Re- | white|N& 
quired gro 
Alabama......... 8 to 16 * 122 97 
ATISONR. 2.5 0000 8to16} 120 oo — 
Arkansas......... 7to15| 160 114 89 
Delaware......... 7to17| 160 159 | 143 
District of Colum- 
| ears 7to16} 180 147 | 145 
Plowid@..< <2 c0cses 7to16} 80 125 | 103 
Georgia. «.. 6.0.6 8to 14} 120 118 99 
Kentucky........ 7to16| 140 122 | 111 
Louisiana........ 7to 14} 140 144 82 
Maryland........ 7to17} 180 162 | 140 
Mississippi. ...... 7 to 16 80 125 69 
Missouri......... 7to16| 160 —-}i—- 
North Carolina ...| 7to14| 120 128 | 101 
Oklahoma........ 8 to 18 60 120 | 109 
South Carolina....} 8to 14} 140 133 83 
Tennessee........ 7to 16}; 160 127 | 119 
fj” eae 8to14] 120 131 | 101 
Virginia. ......... 7to15| 140 138 | 115 
West Virginia. .... 7to 16} 160 147 | 135 

















* No minimum school term. 


Oklahoma to 180 days in the District 
of Columbia, and Maryland. Ala- 
bama has no provision for this item. 

3. It is very significant to observe, 
in comparing the number of days 
school was actually attended with the 
minimum number of days required 
by law, that only in a few states does 
one find the actual number of days 
attended by pupils equal to or more 
than the minimum prescribed by law. 
For example, in ten of the sixteen 
states for which data are available, 
the number of days attended by both 
white and Negro pupils were less 
than the legal minimum. Moreover, 
it should be noted that in four of the 
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sixteen states, in addition to the ten 
just noted, Negro school attendance 
was less than the legal minimum. 
Thus, the Negro school attendance is 
below the legal minimum in fourteen 
out of sixteen states, or in 87 per cent 
of the states, while that of the whites 
is below in only 10 states or 62.5 per 
cent of the states. However, when 
one considers the fact that Negro 
school terms are much shorter than 
those for the whites, it is seen that the 
disparity between the two races in 
meeting the legal minimum of attend- 
ance is considerably larger than the 
figures, adduced here, indicate. 

A further consideration that might 
help to explain the facts revealed in 
this table necessitates an extended 
analysis of the compulsory attend- 
ance laws. It is obvious that, in the 
first place, the laws themselves are 
defective. The examination of the 
age-limits shows that they are too nar- 
row to compel satisfactory attend- 
ance. The age for entering school in 
most states is approximately 6 years. 
The fact that these laws set the mini- 
mum compulsory age-limit at 7 or 8 
years means that children who must 
be required to attend school must 
enter at this late age. This fact alone 
contributes directly and considerably 
to the great amount of retardation 
that is found in these states, and par- 
ticularly among Negro children. 
Again, these pupils who find them- 
selves over-age before the upper ele- 
mentary grades are reached, are 
either exempted by law from continu- 
ing school, or their embarrassment 
at being so far behind causes them to 
lose interest. 

In the second place, the minimum 
number of days required for attend- 
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ance by most states is too low to be 
satisfactory. It has already been 
shown that the attendance of whites 
is lower than the minimum required 
by law in 10 of the 16 states, and that 
the Negro school attendance is lower 
than the minimum required by law in 
14 states. It will be shown in the 
third part of this chapter how the 
achievement of pupils is hampered 
because of the unavailability of oppor- 
tunities for schooling. 

In the third place, the number of 
exemptions that these laws provide 
give too many opportunities for 
evasion of the compulsory attendance 
law. An actual analysis of these laws 
reveals the following outstanding sit- 
uations. It is found that the South- 
ern states, which before the Civil War 
had practically no public school sys- 
tems, and which after the war were 
economically depressed, were the last 
to pass compulsory attendance acts. 
Georgia and Mississippi were the last 
of this group to support such legisla- 
tion. These laws in brief require at- 
tendance for four months of every 
child between 8 and 14 years of age. 
Exemptions from this requirement 
apply to those who have completed 
the fourth grade of school work ; those 
upon whom needy members of the 
family are dependent for support; 
those whose parents or guardians are 
unable to provide the necessary books 
and clothing, unless the same are 
otherwise provided ; those whose serv- 
ices are needed for farm emergencies ; 
those who are mentally and physically 
incapable; and those who reside 
more than three miles from school. 
This law, with its many exemptions in 
states where the largest proportion 
of Negroes live, provides excellent 
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reasons for the non-attendance of Ne- 
gro pupils at school. 

Judd*® pointed out an instance, 
quoted from an article in the States- 
man, a daily of Austin, Texas, which 
sets forth a situation late in 1916 
under the Texas law, which was then 
just becoming effective. The article 
stated that, ‘‘The reason why the be- 
ginning of the compulsory period 
was placed as late as January 1 is 
that many of the children likely to 
be affeeted—largely Mexicans and 
Negroes—will be needed in the cotton 
patch during the fall.’’*® Indications 
of pupil progress as late as 1930 seem 
to show that nothing has been done 
to discourage this condition for Ne- 
groes. The length of the term for 
Negroes is 183 days compared with 
148 for white pupils, and the average 
daily-attendance for Negroes is 76 per 
cent as compared with 89 per 
cent for white pupils. Under these 
conditions, the Negro pupil will need 
13 years to complete an ordinary ele- 
mentary course in comparison with 
the 8 years spent in such a course by 
the white pupils in that state. 

Further analysis shows that in the 
operation of these laws, usually 
boards of education of counties and 
of cities are entrusted with the en- 
forcement of the law in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. The enactment of 
laws is only one step in securing at- 
tendance. Especially is there diffi- 
culty where local authorities are 
entrusted with the enforcement of the 
laws, because of their attitude toward 
Negro education, in general, and be- 


5C. H. Judd, Scientific Study of Educa- 
ticn. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1918, pp. 
38-40. 

6 Ibid, 


cause of the demand for Negro child- 
labor during the time schools ordi- 
narily are or should be in session, in 
particular. 

The provisions of the laws are so 
complicated as to have a profound so- 
cial significance. Some states, espe- 
cially those in the North, have 
realized this and have lengthened the 
period of compulsory attendance to 
sixteen and seventeen years, as well 
as to provide some machinery which 
gives adequate aid to the enforcement 
of these laws. In these states the 
laws are effective and real results have 
been obtained. 

In the South, where schools are in 
isolated districts there are not to be 
found attendance officers who will 
look up and investigate pupils who 
are absent from school. If the law is 
poorly enforced for white pupils in 
these states, we may well accept the 
fact that little or nothing is done for 
Negroes. In some urban districts 
there will be found one truant officer 
for the entire Negro school popula- 
tion numbering more than one 
thousand pupils. In such eases, it is 
impossible for the work to be done 
satisfactorily. The possible investi- 
gations that can be made under such 
conditions are negligible and the 
method of keeping such records most 
unsatisfactory. In the District of Co- 
lumbia, where one of our outstanding 
school systems for Negroes is found, 
there are only 19 officers for the entire 
system of 77,509 pupils, and of these 
officers only seven are responsible for 
Negro schools where the enrollment is 
22,754 pupils. This gives an average 
of about 3,250 pupils to one officer. 
Such a small force of attendance-offi- 
cers, according to the superintendent 
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of schools, makes it clearly impossible 
for more than 80 cases ‘ to be reported 
in one week. These case-loads are 
excessive according to any reasonable 
standard. The standard, according 
to the school-attendance law, calls 
for an investigation of every pupil’s 
absence of three days. If such a 
situation is found in a highly efficient 
urban system such as Washington, 
D.C., what must be the case in Negro 
rural schools? 

Closely related to this enforcement 
of compulsory attendance is the prob- 
lem of child labor, and that of the 
issuance of work permits to children 
allowing them to engage in certain 
kinds of labor for limited periods. 
While child-labor legislation began 
before compulsory-attendance legis- 
lation got under way, and has some- 
what paralleled it in development, 
effective compulsory-education legis- 
lation has tended to outrun effective 
child-labor legislation. An example 
of this fact is seen in a comparison 
of the facts presented in Table V 
(which shows the minimum amount of 
education that is required by the 
child-labor laws of eighteen Southern 
states, in order that labor permits 
may be secured) and in Table IV 
(already discussed). The following 
fact should be noted in particular, 
that school attendance and educa- 
tional requirements for labor permits 
show high correlation. It is noted 
that where the educational require- 
ments for labor permits are high, 
school attendance is also relatively 
high. 

7The Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Mareh 1, 1932. 

8 Standard set by legislative enactment of 
the District of Columbia. 
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TABLE V 


Minmoum Amount oF EpucaTIon NEcESsSARY 
For Lasor Permits, 1929-30* 

















Educational Requirements 
Abil- 
Sat | Soret 
None} _t0 
Read 
and 
rite] 4}5/6/7/8 
Louisiana....... x 
Mississippi...... x 
South Carolina..| X 
VERMEER 6-08.60 x 
MNOS 5506-0 ass 0 x 
Georgia......... x 
Oklahoma....... x 
Tennessee....... x 
Arkansas....... x 
North Carolina. . x 
ASTODRs..05 6600s x 
Kentucky....... x 
Alabama........ x 
West Virginia... x 
Maryland....... x 
ee x 
Delaware....... x 
District of Co- 
lumbie: .....- xX 


























* 'W. W. Keesecker, op. cit. 


1. Four states—Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and Virginia— 
allow pupils to obtain labor permits 
without any educational require- 
ments. It is obvious that the low 
educational requirement throws the 
entire burden of enforcing the school 
attendance laws upon the school offi- 
cials. This is seen in the fact that 
school attendance for both Negroes 
and whites is among the lowest in 
actual number of days pupils at- 
tended school in the eight states re- 
quiring little or no education before 
labor permits are secured. 
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2, Four more — states—Florida, 
Georgia, Oklahoma and Tennessee— 
require merely the ability to read 
and write before labor permits may 
be secured. 

3. The three states making the 
highest educational requirements are 
Maryland, Texas with completion of 
seventh grade, and Delaware with 
completion of the eighth grade. 

4. The per cent of attendance for 
white and Negro pupils in the first 
group—Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Mississippi and Virginia—is 81 for 
whites and 75 for Negroes, respec- 
tively ; for the second group—Florida, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Oklahoma— 
80 for whites and 72 for Negroes, re- 
spectively, while for the third group 
—Maryland, Texas, and Delaware—it 
is 87 for whites and 77 for Negroes, 
respectively. It is even more sig- 
nificant to remember that the schools 
of two of the three states—Maryland 
and Delaware—have longer school 
terms. 

One finds today some form of child- 
labor legislation, as well as some form 
of compulsory-attendance legislation 
in all the states, but the stringency of 
the laws varies greatly, as do means 
for their enforcement. A number of 
states have reasonably satisfactory 
compulsory-attendance laws. In all 
respects except effective means of en- 
forcement, only a small number of 
states have not as yet enacted satis- 
factory child-labor laws. One reason 
for this condition is that compulsory- 
attendance legislation has dealt with 
the relations of home and school, and 
the child; while child-labor legislation 
has tried to regulate the employment 
of children in industry. This enact- 
ment has had the opposition of min- 


ing, manufacturing, and amusement 
interests ; and has drawn its chief sup- 
port from organized labor and hu- 
manitarian sources. 

It is significant to note that the 
child-labor law does not affect the 
farm communities, consequently the 
children of manufacturing districts 
(representative of the Northern 
states) usually have school advan- 
tages far superior to the unprotected 
children of the farm communities 
(representative of the South.) This 
means then that again the Negro 
school population suffers not only 
from lack of legal protection against 
agricultural work, but it is also 
found that the attitude of the com- 
munity expects the Negro boy and 
girl to take an active part in this 
type of work as being a part of their 
inheritance. An elaboration of this 
point is seen in an illustration from 
Delaware. Table V shows the mini- 
mum amount of education that is re- 
quired by the child-labor laws of the 
eighteen Southern states, in order 
that labor permits may be secured. 
The largest per cent of the Negro 
school population is found in these 
states. Of these states, eight have no 
educational requirements for chil- 
dren of school age who, for any 
reason, may evade the opportunities 
given them for education. In Dela- 
ware the educational provisions re- 
quire that the child must be seven- 
teen years of age, or that he must 
have completed the eighth grade be- 
fore labor permits may be secured. 
In spite of this high standard it is 
found that the attendance problem 
of Negro boys and girls is one of the 
chief concerns of the state, largely 
because of the rural factor. Here we 
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find 56 per cent of all Negro boys and 
36 per cent of all Negro girls have 
absences on account of agricultural 
work.°® 

Unfortunately, agricultural work 
cuts into both ends of the school year 
and at times calls upon pupils of any 
age or sex. The demand for it is 
often urgent in order to save a crop. 
In such states as Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas’® and 
others, it is a common sight to see 
children six years of age and up with 
a hoe in the field working side by side 
with adults in the hot sun all day. 
An interesting distinction has been 
drawn between child-labor and chil- 
dren’s work with the effect of con- 
demning one and commending the 
other. Farm projects, and boys’ and 
girls’ club work, profitable education- 
ally as well as financially, are ‘‘chil- 
dren’s work,’’ whereas the usual 
“stopped school for work’’ which is 
without definite educative value and 
which may make no direct financial 
return to the youth is ‘‘child labor.’’ 

The distinction here drawn sug- 
gests not only better correlation of 
school work with farm life, but a 
close cooperation of school and farm 
in the effective education of farm 
boys and girls. 

The education of the child should 
no longer be sacrificed on the false 
assumption that the economic need of 
the child at home is primary, and 
education secondary. Whatever else 
happens, the education of the child 
must not be made impossible by hap- 
hazard schooling in the elementary 
grades. Either school hours should 

9 Cooper and Cooper, op. cit. 

10 None of these states requires any edu- 
cational work except Alabama and Texas, 
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be kept inviolate for children of school 
age, however strong the call for in- 
dustry, or school hours and perhaps 
school methods should be so adjusted 
to the busy seasons as to secure both 
the education of the children and the 
harvesting of crops. 


SumMMARY: ScHooL PoPULATION AND 
ENROLLMENT 


1. Are there as Many Negroes En- 
rolled in Schools as Whites?—Ac- 
cording to the United States Census 
Report of 1930, there are 23,416,- 
791 children of elementary school age 
(5 to 17 years) living in the United 
States. Of this number 3,363,070 
are Negroes, with 2,902,657 found in 
states where segregated schools exist 
for Negroes and whites. There are 
18,682,384 pupils actually enrolled in 
public schools of the United States. 
Of this enrollment 2,375,173 are Ne- 
groes. The percentage of enrollment 
in the segregated states for white 
pupils is 81.5, and for Negroes 71.4. 

2. Are Negroes Attending School 
to the Same Extent as Whites ?—<Ac- 
cording to the United States Census 
for 1920 the total daily-attendance 
for white pupils was 72.5 per cent, 
and for Negroes 67.3 per cent in the 
segregated-school states for that year. 
Over a ten year period, the attend- 
ance has improved to the extent of 
raising the per cent attendance for 
white pupils to 80.4, and to 75.0 for 
Negroes. On the basis of these per- 
centages the white child in terms of 
attendance alone should show a 
higher degree of efficiency than the 
Negro child. 

3. What Factors are Responsible 
for the Non-attendance of Pupils at 
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School?—The main factors that enter 
into the causes for non-attendance 
are: (1) illness, which includes 
quarantine, (2) distance from school 
involving transportation, and (3) 
the compulsory  school-attendance 
laws and their operation. 

Absence from school on account of 
illness was found to be less than one 
per cent of the total causes for ab- 
sence, according to the surveys and 
reports of states. 

Few states have means of transport- 
ing Negro pupils to school. There is 
a positive relationship between dis- 
tance from school and school attend- 
ance. Florida is probably typical of 
what is being done relative to school 
transportation. It was found that in 
1928 this state transported less than 
one per cent (.5) of her Negro pupils, 
while fifteen per cent (15.0) of the 
white pupils were transported during 
that year. In other words, thirty 
times as many white pupils were 
transported as Negro pupils. 

An investigation of the compulsory 
school-attendance and_ child-labor 
laws shows that these laws exist in all 
the Southern states, but that the en- 
forcement of these laws is not uni- 
form, nor are the laws as efficient as 
they should be. Six states require 
attendance above the fifth grade; four 


states out of eighteen make no educa- 
tional requirements of pupils before 
work-permits may be secured; and 
four states require only the ability to 
read and write. None of these laws 
affects the rural situation where 
school is neglected for work on the 
farm. A summary of the laws re- 
veals that, first, the law in itself is 
faulty, having age limits too narrow 
to include those pupils who should 
be in school at five or six years of age, 
and those above fourteen years who 
should remain in school long enough 
to get some adequate background of 
the fundamental processes of an edu- 
cation. Children who enter at six 
years of age are known to progress 
normally ; children who enter at seven 
or eight years find themselves re- 
tarded upon entering school and 
therefore they become in the begin- 
ning ‘‘problem children.’’ Second, 
the minimum number of days re- 
quired by law for children before 
work-permits may be secured is less 
than the number of school days pro- 
vided for by the state. This means 
that a large proportion of the school- 
term (especially short for Negroes) 
may be spent at work. Therefore, 
the burden of school attendance is 
thrown almost wholly upon the school- 
attendance law. 


III 
ACHIEVEMENT OF NEGRO PUPILS 


AVAILABILITY OF SCHOOLING IN TERMS 
OF LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM 


What opportunities are given stu- 
dents by the various states for school- 
ing in terms of the number of days 
schools are kept open? What effect, 


if any, has this upon pupil prog- 
ress? The pupils in a state cannot 
attend school if the schools are not 
open. They can be under direct train- 
ing of the schools only when schools 
are open. The state that takes on 
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the added expense of providing edu- 
cational opportunities for its chil- 
dren over a longer period of time is 
more efficient than the state that has 
a shorter term. For example, Mary- 
land had its schools open 178 days, 
while Mississippi had only 99. If the 
two states had similar courses of 
study, a pupil enrolled in the latter 
would be compelled to accomplish the 
same results in 99 days that a child 
in the former had 178 days to com- 
plete, or it would take a child in Mis- 
sissippi 14.3 years to finish the same 
eight-grade course taken by a child 
in Maryland. It is obvious that the 
number of days’ schooling given by 
the states has a definite relationship 
to a pupil’s efficiency in school. 

It will be noted that the length of 
the school year has been increasing 
for Negroes in recent years but the 
disparity between white and Negro 
schools in most states shows that the 
advantage is still in favor of the 
white schools. Since the figures for 
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1920 are available, a comparison is 
made between the number of days 
schools were kept open for white chil- 
dren, and the number of days schools 
were kept open for Negro children 
for that year with the figures re- 
ported for 1930. 

It would seem from this table that 
in many instances the white school 
term has been increased by decreas- 
ing the length of the school term 
for Negroes. Blose™ states: 

- in the 9 year period the average in- 
crease of schools for white pupils was 16 
days or 11 per cent. All of the states re- 
port increases in white schools, while the 
length of the school year in Negro schools 
shows a tendency to increase in only 10 
states. Louisiana had an average of 114 
days in Negro schools in 1919-20, but de- 
creased to 102 in 1926. During the 2 year 
period 1925-26 and 1927-28, Mississippi 
increased the length of the school year 
for her white schools 21 days and shortened 
the school year for Negro schools 28 days. 


11 David T. Blose, Statistics of Negro 
Race, 1927-28, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

















TABLE VI 
LenetH or ScHoot TerMs IN Days IN SrxTeen States By Race, 1919-20 to 1929-30 
White Schools Negro Schools 
State 
1919-|1921—|1923-—/1925-|1929-|1919—/1921—|1923—/1925—|1929- 
20 22 | 24 | 26 | 30 20 | 22 24 | 26 | 30 

PRO ee Ce ee 127 | 140 | 143 | 146 | 159 | 115 | 110 | 112 | 117 | 122 
VSI Oe oe 131 | 1385 | 137 | 151 | 154 | 112 | 115 | 130 | 132 | 131 
See ROSCOE SIC eT ee 182 | 180 | 178 | 184 | 183 | 181 | 180 | 176 | 185 | 183 
4. District of Columbia.......... 178 | 178 | 180 | 181 | 173 | 178 | 178 | 180 | 180 | 175 
ly SP eee 142 | 147 | 154 | 157 | 162 | 111 | 106 | 114 | 126 | 132 
el eer rrr 153 | 143 | 145 | 150 | 154 | 132 | 134 | 131 | 134 | 136 
fy EE ery ee tc 166 | 167 | 171 | 171 | 175 | 114 | 111 | 113 | 102 | 106 
BERR 6 se .5.6.0:9.0 5000240088 183 | 184 | 187 | 188 | 188 | 161 | 167 | 175 | 176 | 178 
eS EE Re — | 158] 158 | 141 | 164 | — | 114] 114] 140] 99 
10, Orth Carolina... .. «os. 000006 137 | 142 | 146 | 149 | 159 | 127 | 131 | 135 | 138 | 141 
Rte RINIIN Io a's wie 60's. s.6/015.4-6.0,0.570 _ — | 165 | 149 | 174] — — | 144] 142 | 169 
BOs FI IA oo oe sicinkscesves 139 | 142 | 148 | 169 | 173 s4 80 87 | 116 | 117 
ce SITE Le tree —}i—]—]— | 15) — | — | — | — | 156 
SRE eo lateric's i otv-5°< sy 3 a a's os — | — | 136 [| 135 | 148} — | — | 130] 133 | 133 
Se NEE 2505 bed kig-oie 8 ease Soe 147 | 165 | 170 | 164 | 173 | 147 | 146 | 144 | 146 | 153 
AG; WRG VIRMIEUR 6 5.05 o05is:0.0 0:90 -0:0% 139 | — | 170 | 165 | 172 | 137 | — | 160} 158 | 165 
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It is important to note that the 
averages given here do not adequately 
represent the Negro rural school-term, 
for on the average it is shorter than 
the figures here indicate, since these 
include data for both rural and urban 
schools. 

From reports on pupil-progress is- 
sued by city and state school systems 
within recent years, it can be seen 
that certain specific factors influ- 
encing pupil progress are being 
studied. Among these are school en- 
trance regulations, grade placement 
and classification of pupils, school at- 
tendanee, and the adjustment of the 
eurricula to individual needs. Other 
factors that need further study are: 
systems of pupil-accounting and the 
relation of the number of pupils en- 
rolled to their success in meeting re- 
quirements, definitions of ‘‘promo- 
tions,’’ and the possibilities of flexible 
promotion programs. 

‘‘Normal progress’’ has the gen- 
erally accepted meaning of allotting 
one year of school life to each grade. 
Because of the different ages at which 
children enter school, an age-range 
of one and one-half or two years is 
generally accepted for each grade. 
This is a desirable definition for pur- 
poses of local and national compari- 
sons. It is well to recognize, however, 
that different interpretations may be 
made for individual cases as to what 
constitutes normal progress. 

For the child who has only three 
months of school, normal progress 
may mean spending three years on the 
task of meeting first-grade reading re- 
quirements and making adequate so- 
cial adjustments. From the studies 
that have been made of pupil achieve- 
ment, the white pupil seems to have 


the advantage over the Negro pupil 
at the same age-grade level. The doc- 
trine of an inherent mental inferior- 
ity of the Negro has been refuted by 
other studies made. For example, 
Thompson ’ in a study made of ‘‘ The 
Educational Achievements of Negro 
Children’’ points out the fact that 
the larger part of the problem of 
pupil achievement is due to ‘‘en- 
vironmental and school opportuni- 
ties.’’ From his investigations of 
learning achievement of whites and 
Negroes he finds that : 


. educational achievement of Negro 
children, as with white children, is, in the 
main, a direct function of their environ- 
mental and school opportunities, rather than 
a function of some special inherent differ- 
ence in mental ability. 


It is a fact that the white child 
does progress more rapidly than the 
Negro child. In Table VII there will 
be shown the enrollment by grades of 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE OF THE ToTaL ScHooL ENROLL- 
MENT IN EacH ELEMENTARY GRADE IN 17 
SouTHERN Sratss, 1929-30, For 
WHITE AND NEGRO PoPILS 








Grades 





1/2/3 |,4,5;/6;7]8 





White..... 19.0} 17.8} 11.5} 10.7) 9.6] 8.8) 7.6) 4 
1 


l 
Negro..... 34.4} 14.7) 12.8) 11.3} 8.9] 6.6) 4.6) 1.6 





























white and Negro pupils according to 
the year of advancement. It will be 
noted that there is a tendency for 
pupils to drop out of school after the 


12 Charles H. Thompson, ‘‘The Educa- 
tional Achievements of Negro Children,’’ 
The Annals of The American Academy of 
Political Science, 140: 193-209, N 1928. 
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fifth year has been reached. The fol- 
lowing facts will be noted : 


1. Twice as many Negroes are in the 
first grade as whites, which means 
that there are more over-age Negroes 
than whites in the first grade. 

2. There is an increasingly larger 
per cent of white pupils from the 
fifth grade through the eighth, again 
indicating the fact that either a 
larger number of Negroes have been 
eliminated, retarded, or both before 
the fifth grade has been reached. 

3. There are 82.1 per cent of Ne- 
groes in the fifth grade and below, 
while there are only 67.6 white pupils 
in the fifth grade and below. 

What reasons can be adduced to 
show where the difficulties lie? In 
order to answer this question a table 


has been made to show the compara- 
tive figures for white and Negro school 
terms in 17 states. Table VIII, col- 
umn 1, gives the states; column 2, the 
length of school term; column 3, the 
average number of days attended by 
pupils enrolled; column 4, the time 
that will be required of Negro stu- 
dents to complete eight grades (equal 
to the whites), on the basis of the 
number of days school is kept open; 
and column 5 gives the time that will 
be required for Negro students to 
complete eight grades (equal to the 
whites), on the basis of the actual 
days each pupil attended school. 

The purpose of this table, as has 
been indicated, is to show that ‘‘nor- 
mal progress’’ for Negro pupils in the 
various states varies from 8 to 16 


TABLE VIII 


ScHooL TERM AND ScHOOL ATTENDANCE, WHITE AND NeGRO, 1929-30, aND THE NUMBER OF YEARS 
RequireD BY NEGROES To CoMPLETE E1gut Grapes EQuaL To THE WHITES 

















Lenath Average Time to Complete Time to Complete Eight 
~ Number Days | Eight Grades Equal to Grades Equal to the 
School Attended by | the Whites on Basis of | Whites on Basis of Actual 
ei Pupils Possible Days Days Pupils Attended 
States Enrolled School is Open School 

2] 8 

= S White | Negro Negro Negro 
Alabama........:. 159) 130} 122 97 9+ 10 
Arkansas.......... 154; 131} 114 89 9+ 10 
DstaWase..«.2...0.0.0200 183} 183} 159 143 8 8 
District of Columbia}173} 175) 147 145 8 8 
eee 162} 132} 125 103 9 9+ 
GOOPBIR.. 2. cccecss 154| 136} 118 99 9+ 9+ 
Kentucky.........- 165} 159} 122 111 8+ 9 
Louisiana......... 175| 106} 144 82 13 16 
Maryland......... 188} 178} 162 140 8+ 9+ 
Mississippi........- 164; 99) 125 69 14 14 
North Carolina..... 159} 141} 128 101 9+ 11+ 
Obiahome. ...-005 174| 169; 120 109 8 9 
South Carolina..... 173) 117} 133 83 11+ 14 
Tennessee........- 165) 156} 127 119 8+ 8+ 
eer 148/133} 131 101 9 13+ 
Virginia........... 173] 153] 138 115 9 10 
West Virginia...... 172) 165) 147 135 8+ 9 























Note: Where plus sign is found in columns 4 and 5 the period is greater than one-half of 


the school year. 
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years, according to the number of 
days of instruction that are pro- 
vided for by the state. For example, 
if the average term for white pupils 
is 166 days, and the average term 
for Negro pupils is 136 days, the 
length of time it will take the Negro 
child to complete requirements for 
elementary grades (equal to those of 
the whites) on the basis of 8 years 
will be 9.9 years average for the 
Negro since the difference in the 
school year is 1.5 months. Retarda- 
tion of Negro pupils can well be at- 
tributed to the lack of school oppor- 
tunities for training even if other 
factors such as the equipment of 
teachers, adequate schools and school 
equipment, supervisors, curricula and 
administration of Negro schools are 
up to the norm of the white system. 

If Negro children do not attend 
school regularly for the length of time 
that is allotted, the situation becomes 
even more disadvantageous. For ex- 
ample, if the average number of days 
white pupils actually attend school is 
162 days, and the average number of 
days Negro pupils attend school is 
103 days, using the same procedure 
as employed in the case of the previous 
example, it will be found that the 
length of the school term attended by 
Negroes will make it necessary for 
them to spend 12 years in the elemen- 
tary schools in order to complete the 
same course of study that the whites 
complete in eight years. 


ACHIEVEMENT AS INDICATED BY 
ILLITERACY 


What is the per cent of illiteracy 
of white and Negro pupils in the 
various states? Table LX shows the 
per cent of illiteracy of children of 

18 


school age in 18 states for the years 
1920 and 1930, by race. 


TABLE IX 


Per Cent or ILuiTeracy OF CHILDREN OF 
Scnoout Ace (10-20 Yrars) In EIGHTEEN 
Srates,* Native WHITE AND NEGRO 


























1920 1930 
States 
-, | Ne- -, | Ne 
White we White gro 

Alabama............ 2.9 |16.9} 2.1 |12.0 
BUNS ois 8 cies cons 0.8 | 2.7] 0.3 1.3 
APRANSOS,. 2.206 6c 2.4 |12.3] 1.8 5.8 
District of Columbia..} 0.1 1.1} 0.1 0.4 

elaware..........: 0.4 | 3.8] 0.4 2.1 
OIE 65's wis:e-necene 1.8 |13.8} 1.2 9.8 
Georgia. .........00- 3.0 |17.2] 1.8 9.5 
Hontucliy,......6.0+. 3.3 | 54] 2.9 | 3.3 
TOQISIONRs.. <0 oc cc ecs 7.4 (27.9) 3.1 110.3 
Missouri............ 0.7 | 2.0) 0.5 3.8 
Mississippi.......... 2.1 |17.2] 1.2 9.1 
Maryland........... 0.7 | 7.3) 0.5 3.1 
North Carolina...... 3.3 {11.1} 1.9 9.0 
Oklahoma........... 13 | 4.5] 0.8 2.5 
South Carolina....... 3.0 |14.6) 2.4 |14.7 
Tennessee........... 3.6 |12.5|] 2.6 5.4 
VER sc oi cedcaes 3.7 11.5] 2.5 7.4 
West Virginia........ 2.2 | 4.8) 1.4 2.1 





* Figures from United States Census, 
1930. 


The question of the use of the ages 
from ten to twenty years instead of 
the ages from five to seventeen years 
as in the other tables is answered in 
the fact that the most easily available 
figures on illiteracy of children of 
school age are reported in this way 
by the United States Census. 

A comparison of these percent- 
ages reported for 1920 to 1930 shows 
that there has been a decided decrease 
over the ten-year period in all states 
except South Carolina where the illit- 
eracy of Negroes in 1920 was 14.6 per 
cent, and in 1930, 14.7 per cent. 

The illiteracy of Negroes is still 
high in ten states—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
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Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
A comparison of these states as 
they stand in educational oppor- 
tunities shows: (1) that the num- 
ber of days schools are open for Ne- 
groes is among the lowest in the states 
studied; and (2) that the minimum 
amount of schooling required before 
labor permits are issued shows that 
seven states—Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Florida, 
Georgia and Tennessee—require little 
or no schooling before pupils may 
leave school for work. Arkansas and 
North Carolina require completion of 
the fourth grade. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find illiteracy high when 
these states provide poor and unsatis- 
factory school facilities for Negro 
youth. The District of Columbia 
which provides a very efficient school 
system, has perhaps done most in the 
direction of eliminating illiteracy. 

The minimum acceptable achieve- 
ment for any school system would cer- 
tainly inelude the ability to read and 
write on the part of every youth in 
the school population. This is indeed 
a very low educational goal. Many 
states, however, have yet some dis- 
tance to go before they can achieve 
it. The per cent of illiteracy reflects 
not merely the available amount of 
education generally offered through- 
out the state, but also the amount of 
education offered to its most remote 
and handicapped citizens. The mi- 
gration of so many Negroes to North- 
ern states accounts in part for the re- 
duction of illiteracy figures in the 
states listed. The separate figures for 
the white and Negro school popula- 
tions are shown so that a comparison 
may be made. 


To make any elaborate statement 
of the causes of persistently higher 
percentage of Negro illiterates in 
comparison with that of the white per- 
centage is not necessary here, since 
so much has been shown to explain 
the probable causes in lack of op- 
portunities for schooling that those 
pupils who are enrolled have at the 
present time. It is only necessary to 
state that if these opportunities were 
in any way comparable, the percent- 
age of retardation and _ illiteracy 
would be reduced to the minimum of 
that reported for the white pupils. 

During the last thirteen years, all 
states have been operating under com- 
pulsory-education laws. This is suffi- 
cient time to permit some estimate of 
their influence and the type of laws 
which produce results. Obviously 
some laws in themselves are better 
than others; also non-attendance 
problems are more complex and dif- 
ferent in some communities than in 
others. The greatest need for a good 
attendance law is where non-attend- 
ance and illiteracy are greatest and 
most difficult to solve. 

The 1930 census reveals three sig- 
nificant facts showing the relation of 
illiteracy and school attendance to 
legislation: (1) that the 10 states 
which ranked lowest in the per cent 
of literacy of persons between 10 and 
20 years of age had, apparently, less 
rigid and less definite compulsory 
school-attendance laws in 1928 (when 
these laws were last analyzed); (2) 
that these 10 states also ranked far 
below the average in per cent of 
school attendance; and (3) that the 
two states which ranked lowest in per 
cent of literacy of persons within 
the stated-ages are also the same two 
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states which had, apparently, the 
weakest laws."* 

Compulsory education laws which 
require school attendance of children 
6 years of age have been in operation 
for many years; this is also true of 
laws requiring attendance until 18 
years of age. Results show that chil- 
dren 6 years of age make good prog- 
ress in school, but under the laws of 
approximately half of the states they 
are not required to attend school until 
eight years of age. Children who 
stay out of school until they reach 
the age of eight are considerably 
handicapped when they start. Their 
retarded educational development 
tends to promote an attitude of em- 
barrassment, a dislike for school, 
truancy, and early withdrawal. Thus, 
permissive non-attendance during the 
years 6 to 8 tends to defeat the very 
aim of the compulsory-education law. 

The test of efficiency of any com- 
pulsory-education system may be 
fairly shown by the answers to two 
questions: First, what per cent of the 
total school population does it get 
into school or otherwise reach? 
Second, how well does it keep pupils 
in school? Generally speaking, the 
answers to these questions solve the 
problem of illiteracy for Negro boys 
and girls. The school-attendance law 
which scores satisfactorily on these 
two questions is a satisfactory law. 


SumMARY: ACHIEVEMENT OF NEGRO 
Pupits 


It has been found that white pupils 
progress more rapidly than do Negro 
pupils in the same locality. The 
availability of school in terms of the 


13 United States Census Report (Wash- 
ington: 1930), p. 18. 
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length of days schools are open, the 
attendance of pupils, the age of their 
enrollment, and the number of teach- 
ers provided for these pupils are im- 
portant factors in determining pos- 
sible pupil-progress. The disparity 
between the opportunities provided 
for Negroes and whites in these 
states shows that every advantage is 
given the white pupil, and, in some in- 
stances, these advantages are given 
the white pupil to the detriment of 
the Negro. 

1. What opportunities are given 
students by the various states for 
schooling in terms of the number of 
days schools are kept open? What 
effect, if any, has this upon pupil 
progress? It was found that (1) 
retardation, as determined by grade 
enrollments, reveals that there are 
twice as many Negroes in the first 
grade as whites which means that 
there are more over-age Negroes 
than whites in the first grade; (2) 
that there is an increasingly larger 
per cent of white pupils from the fifth 
grade through the eighth, again, 
indicating the fact that either a 
larger number of Negroes have been 
eliminated, retarded, or both before 
the fifth grade has been reached ; and 
(3) that there are 82.1 per cent Ne- 
groes in the fifth grade and below, 
while there are only 67.6 per cent 
white pupils in the fifth grade and 
below. 

2. What opportunities are given 
students by the various states for 
schooling in terms of the number of 
days schools are kept open? The 
availability of schooling is deter- 
mined by the length of the school 
term and the number of teachers 
provided for pupils. In eighteen 
states only three—Maryland, Dela- 
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ware and the District of Columbia— 
provide equal opportunities for white 
and Negro pupils in terms of the 
number of days schools are kept open. 
The other states have varying lengths 
of terms from 99 days for Ne- 
groes in Mississippi to 183 in Dela- 
ware, against 164 for whites in Mis- 
sissippi to 183 in Delaware. 

This condition points to the fact 
that ‘‘normal progress’’ on the basis 
of attendance alone will mean, that, 
if the same course of study is used 
for the eight years of elementary 
work, the Negro child in Mississippi 
will need fourteen years to complete 
the elementary grades, against the 
eight years the white child has spent 
in such a course. 

3. What is the comparative achieve- 
ment of white and Negro pupils in 
terms of illiteracy? A comparison of 
the percentage of illiteracy reveals 
that over the ten-year period (1920 to 
1930) illiteracy had decreased con- 
siderably in all eighteen states for 
both whites and Negroes, except in 
South Carolina where the percentage 
for Negroes in 1920 was 14.6 per cent, 
and in 1930 it was 14.7 per cent. In 
no instance, however, is the per cent 
of illiteracy of Negroes less than that 


of the white—the range being for Ne- 
groes .4 per cent in the District of 
Columbia to 14.7 per cent in South 
Carolina; and for native whites, 
.1 per cent in the District of Colum- 
bia to 3.1 in Louisaina. The reasons 
for this disparity between whites and 
Negroes are several. In the first 
place, the number of days schools are 
open for Negroes in these states are 
very small as compared with the 
whites; the teachers are fewer, and 
the distances from school are greater, 
since 66 per cent of the Negro popu- 
lation is rural. In the second place, 
the minimum amount of education re- 
quired by law before labor permits 
may be issued in eight states is negli- 
gible. Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Virginia make no edu- 
cational requirements whatever; 
while Florida, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee require only the abil- 
ity to read and write before pupils 
may leave school for work. These 
facts give sufficient reason for 
the high percentage of illiteracy 
found among Negroes in the Southern 
states, particularly when it is recog- 
nized that existent laws are not en- 
forced with equal vigor in the case of 
Negroes as with whites. 


IV 
GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


THE PRoBLEM 


The purpose of this investigation 
has been to make a comparative study 
of the Negro school population as com- 
pared with the white, and to show to 
what extent Negroes are attending 
school where systems operate sep- 
arately for each race. The problem 
involved has been to evaluate the effi- 


ciency of the separate elementary 
school on the basis of its drawing and 
holding power, that is, first, on the 
basis of the number of Negro elemen- 
tary pupils enrolled, and second, on 
the basis of the achievement of Negro 
elementary pupils as indicated by the 
availability of schooling, the amount 
of retardation, and the amount of 
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illiteracy among pupils of elementary 
school age. 

In presenting the comparisons of 
white and Negro student personnel 
in 18 states for elementary grades 
the aim has been, primarily, to pre- 
sent the factors in such a way that the 
reader will be able to interpret them 
for himself. It was not possible to 
discuss in detail the standing of each 
state on the basis of the five indices 
given in the introduction of this chap- 
ter, nor to attempt to account for the 
differences in rank, but merely to 
show by discussion and by the use of 
tables the relationship between states 
and each of the five factors selected. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The unavailability of schooling 
as indicated by the number of days 
school was open for Negroes and 
whites, the number of teachers pro- 
vided, and the provision for transpor- 
tation are the probable reason for the 
smaller enrollment, and poorer attend- 
ance of Negro pupils. The school 
term for white pupils has _ been 
definitely increased in all Southern 
states over a period of ten years; 
while the school term for Negroes has 
increased in only ten of the seventeen 
states over this period. In no state 
does the Negro attend school as many 
days as the white. This is explained 
by the fact that white schools are open 
a larger number of days than schools 
for Negroes, and by the fact that 
the compulsory-attendance law is not 
enforced with equal effectiveness in 
the case of the Negro. The greatest 
disparity between the number of 
days attended by white pupils as 
compared with Negro pupils is found 
in Louisiana, where the white child 
attends school 62 days more than 
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does the Negro child. Moreover, it 
is also true that there is also found 
in Louisiana the greatest disparity 
between the actual number of days 
schools are open for white and Negro 
pupils. The white schools, in this 
case, were open 69 days longer than 
in the case of the Negro schools. The 
smallest disparity between the num- 
ber of days attended by white pupils 
as compared with Negro pupils is 
found in the District of Columbia 
where the number of days school was 
actually open for the two races was 
practically the same, being two days 
more for Negroes than for whites. 

Transportation is a vital problem 
in the discussion of attendance, be- 
cause 66 per cent of our Southern 
school population of Negroes is rural. 
Very little has been done towards 
providing transportation facilities for 
Negroes. Florida is perhaps typical 
of the other states. Here we find less 
than one per cent (.5) of Negro pupils 
transported to school, while fifteen 
per cent of the white pupils enjoy 
this privilege. This means that thirty 
times as many white pupils were 
transported as there were Negroes. 
It is natural to expect that the white 
pupil would show a higher per cent 
of attendance than the Negro pupil 
in such instances. 

2. Compulsory school attendance 
and laws of enforcement have a direct 
relationship to school enrollment and 
attendance. <A study of these laws 
reveals that they are in themselves 
defective. An examination of the age- 
limits shows that they are too nar- 
row to compel satisfactory attend- 
ance. The age for entering school in 
most states is approximately six years. 
The fact that these laws set the 
minimum compulsory age-limit at 
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seven or eight years means that chil- 
dren may enter school at this late 
age. This fact alone contributes di- 
rectly and considerably to the great 
amount of retardation that is found 
in these states, and particularly 
among Negro children. Again, these 
pupils who find themselves over-age 
before the upper elementary grades 
are reached are either exempted by 
law from continuing school, or their 
embarrassment at being so far be- 
hind causes them to lose interest. 

Moreover, the minimum number of 
days required for attendance by most 
states is too low to be satisfactory. 
It has already been shown that the 
attendance of both races is lower than 
the minimum required by law in ten 
of the sixteen states, and that the Ne- 
gro school attendance is lower than 
the minimum required by law in four- 
teen states. 

Furthermore, the number of exemp- 
tions that these laws provide give too 
many opportunities for evasion of the 
compulsory-attendance laws. 

Retardation and illiteracy could be 
reduced to a minimum if the com- 
pulsory school-attendance and child- 
labor laws provided for a reasonable 
amount of education and functioned 
properly in each state. Usually city 
and county boards of education are 
entrusted with the enforcement of 
these laws in their respective juris- 
dictions. Especially is there diffi- 
eulty when local authorities are en- 
trusted with the enforcement of the 
laws, because of their attitude 
toward Negro education in general, 
and because of the demand for Negro 
child-labor during the time school 
ordinarily is or should be in session. 
Some states have realized this (espe- 
cially in the North) and have length- 


ened the period of compulsory at- 
tendance to sixteen and seventeen 
years, as well as provided some ma- 
chinery which furnishes adequate 
means for the enforcement of these 
laws. In these states the laws are 
effective and real results have been 
obtained. In too many instances in 
the South the child-labor law throws 
the burden of compulsory education 
almost entirely upon the school. 

Four states—Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Virginia—allow 
pupils to obtain labor permits with- 
out educational requirements. Four 
more states—Florida, Georgia, Okla- 
homa, and Tennessee—require merely 
the ability to read and write before 
labor permits may be secured. School 
attendance for both Negroes and 
whites is among the lowest in actual 
number of days pupils attend school, 
in these eight states requiring little 
or no education before labor permits 
are secured. 

The three states making the high- 
est education requirements are Mary- 
land and Texas (with completion of 
the seventh grade), and Delaware, 
with completion of the eighth grade. 
The per cent of attendance for white 
and Negro pupils in the first group 
is 81.0 per cent for whites and 75.0 
for Negroes; for the second group— 
Florida, Georgia, Tennessee and 
Oklahoma—80 for whites and 72 for 
Negroes; while in the third group— 
Maryland, Texas, and Delaware—it is 
87 for whites and 77 for Negroes. It 
is significant to remember that the 
schools of two of the three states, 
Maryland and Delaware, have longer 
school terms and a fairly effective sys- 
tem of operating the compulsory 
school-attendance and_ child-labor 
laws. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE CURRICULUM 


By Watrer G. DANIEL 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


Curricular trends in American 
education have been treated in the 
publications of many educational 
groups. The Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, The National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, and 
others have set forth the American 
point of view as to the objectives and 
content of the curriculum of the 
school. Ideally we would expect that 
these statements would be applied in 
making curricula for all of the chil- 
dren who attend the public school; 
but actually this ideal situation does 
not exist. The failure to provide ade- 
quately for the support and control, 
for the physical equipment, and for 
the proper teaching staff in educating 
the Negro child has already been 
pointed out in previous chapters of 
this volume. Then follows the topic 
of the proper curricular provisions for 
the elementary education of the Ne- 
gro child. This problem, however, 
goes farther than the other problems 
listed. There are instances where 
the Negro child receives adequate sup- 
port and control, physical equipment, 
and teaching or supervisory staff in 
a separate school system, or in an un- 
segregated school system. Yet the 
problem of providing for him the 


most worthwhile succession of expe- 
riences towards a desirable educa- 
tional goal has not been solved; for 
in both segregated and mixed school 
systems there are found opposing 
theories and practices as to what 
should be the aim and content of the 
education of the Negro child. 

This problem is most significant in 
elementary education and Negro edu- 
cation. A curriculum is absolutely 
necessary to the learning process. 
Without a curriculum there would be 
no school, with a meager and ill- 
adapted curriculum, there is indeed 
a wasteful and poorly functioning 
school. As with any other child, if 
the education of the Negro child is 
to proceed along the lines of develop- 
ing the type of child who will make 
the desired adjustment to his Ameri- 
can environment, then the curricu- 
lum provisions must be shaped in this 
direction. There are conflicting 
points of view, however, as to what 
constitutes this direction. Brim,’ for 
example, advocates the adaptation of 
the curriculum principles of Part II 
of the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 

1 Thirtieth Yearbook of the National So- 


ciety for the Study of Education, Part IL 
(Bloomington, Illinois, 1931), pp. 262-3. 
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Edueation to the needs of the rural 
child in general, and the Mexican and 
Negro child in particular. Just what 
the import of such a suggestion is 
leads to the crucial problem of this 
study. 


STATEMENT AND ANALYSIS OF THE 
PROBLEM 


It is the purpose of this chapter to 
describe and evaluate the curricular 
provisions for the elementary educa- 
tion of the Negro child in the United 
States with reference to three major 
problems: 

First, how have curricular pro- 
visions for the elementary education 
of the Negro child been made? 

Second, are the present provisions 
adequate in accordance with accepted 
principles of curriculum construc- 
tion? 

Third, in what direction do the cur- 
ricular provisions of progressive Ne- 
gro elementary schools point? 

The first problem is somewhat his- 
torical as a background for the dis- 
cussion of present status and future 
trends in the same manner in which 
a knowledge of the conditions of slav- 
ery and reconstruction is essential to 
an understanding of the race problem 
in this country. The answer ‘+o this 
problem of method of curr’ ular pro- 
visions determines the course of the 
discussion and defines the second 
problem. If curricular provisions for 
the Negro child are made separately 
from those for the white, the problem 
becomes one of comparison and ade- 
quacy. If provisions are not separate, 
the problem is that of adequacy. 

The second major problem—that of 
the adequacy of the curricular pro- 
visions—is the crux of the entire dis- 


cussion. It is important in the light 
of several basic assumptions. If these 
assumptions are valid, the future 
problem of the direction of the edu- 
cation of the Negro is indicated. It 
is assumed, in the first place, that it 
is the duty of the state to provide for 
the education of all of its citizens. 
Such an assumption is necessary and 
consistent with the American demo- 
cratic principles, which emphasize 
that every child of the nation, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, has a 
right to the maximum opportunities 
and the most favorable conditions for 
the development of all the aspects of 
his whole personality. The fact that 
every state has set up some sort of 
machinery through legislative enact- 
ment to make provisions for public 
schools further supports the point. It 
is assumed, in the second place, that 
every child has a right to as much 
general education as his needs and 
abilities permit, and further that the 
minimum of such education is the ele- 
mentary level. Just how long a 
period is necessary for this common 
education is undetermined. The Com- 
mittee of the National Society for the 
Scientific Study of Education * recom- 
mended not less than nine years. In 
view of the fact that the typical Ne- 
gro child attends a segregated school 
located in the systems with the lowest 
coefficients of efficiency it is deemed 
impractical to expect provisions for 
him to reach a higher level of attain- 
ment than those for the white child. 
In view of this fact, the seven-year 
normal length of elementary educa- 
tion is accepted as basic for this study. 

2 The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II (Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1926), p. 16. 
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These latter conditions lead one to 
assume, in the third place, that where 
separate schools for Negroes and 
whites do exist, that the separate 
school ean and should provide an edu- 
cation for the Negro equivalent to 
that for the whites. This position is 
merely one of facing a situation as it 
is and should be. 

The third problem—involving the 
direction of progressive Negro ele- 
mentary schools—is significant in in- 
dicating lines of future development. 
The schools that are considered pro- 
gressive schools have some superior 
advantages, particularly of good su- 
pervision. Hence, the applicability 
of the conclusions from the answer 
to the second problem may be tested 
in these situations. If they are oper- 
ating in these progressive schools that 
point the way, they are probably 
worthwhile. If they are not oper- 
ating, closer investigation of both 
these schools and the conclusions of 
this chapter will need to be made to 
determine future development. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


In the statement of these problems 
certain terms have been used and 
should probably be defined. (1) Cur- 
ricular provisions * comprehend the 
following three terms used most in 
this connection—program of studies, 
curriculum, and courses of study. 
(2) A program of studies includes all 
of the studies offered in a given school. 
(3) The curriculum is the succession 

3 The definitions for terms pertaining to 
curricular provisions are adapted from W. 
S. Monroe and W. E. Herriott, Recon- 
struction of the Secondary Curriculum: Its 
Meanings and Trends. Univ. of Ill. Bull. 
No. 41 (Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Ill, 1928), 
pp. 10-14. 
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of experiences and enterprises of the 
child for which the school assumes the 
responsibility. (4) The course of 
study means the description of the 
quantity, quality, and method of the 
work in any given subject, or subjects, 
of instruction. (5) Adequacy of pro- 
vision refers to the extent to which 
the needs of a condition or situation 
are met in accordance with accepted 
theory, as described later in this chap- 
ter. (6) Progressive schools shall be 
construed to mean those schools that 
are experimenting with new types of 
organization as contrasted with tradi- 
tional organization. The ‘‘activity 
school’’ and ‘‘platoon school’’ are 
specifically referred to in this study. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


The problems will be treated in the 
order in which they are enumerated. 

In order to find out how curricular 
provisions for the elementary educa- 
eation of the Negro child have been 
made, printed material will be used 
mainly. First, there are the biennial 
surveys of the United States Office of 
Education that include a considera- 
tion of the curriculum progress within 
the states. Second, each state has a 
department of education that controls 
curricular provisions within the state. 
Of particular interest in the South- 
ern states are the divisions of Negro 
education that occasionally issue 
material relative to the general prob- 
lem. Third, the Southern states have 
received their chief stimulation and 
assistance in providing for the Negro 
child from certain philanthropic 
boards that are mentioned in all re- 
ports on Negro education, and have 
influenced the course of its develop- 
ment. Printed material from all 
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three of these sources carries the 
authenticity of original sources that 
make for validity and reliability. 

To answer the question as to how 
adequate the curriculum provisions 
for the Negro child are, it will be 
necessary to set up principles of cur- 
riculum construction. These are de- 
rived from a study of works of na- 
tional scope and authoritative source. 
The Third Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association* re- 
ceives the approval of our largest 
body of educators in the country. 
The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Edueation,® entitled ‘‘The Founda- 
tions and Technique of Curriculum- 
making,’’ contains a written state- 
ment of the agreement on the cur- 
riculum reached by outstanding lead- 
ers of thought on the nature of the 
curriculum. The mere mention of 
the names of Bagley, Bobbitt, Bonser, 
Charters, Counts, Courtis, Horn, 
Judd, Kelly, Kilpatrick, Rugg and 
Works suggests the authority that is 
attached to this volume. The Thir- 
tieth Yearbook, Part I, ‘‘The Status 
of Rural Education,’’® under an 
equally competent sponsorship and 
direction, adds worthwhile authority 
to our discussion. 

Inasmuch as these principles were 
designed with a general situation in 
mind, it will be necessary to find the 
4 The Third Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association (Reprint, Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 


1926). 
5 The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
6 The Thirtieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, op. cit. 
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answers to some rather specific ques- 
tions. First, what are the particular 
needs of the Negro child, if any? An 
answer to this question will determine 
the nature of the curriculum to be 
recommended. If the needs are the 
same as those of any other child, the 
curriculum will have to be the same; 
if they are different, then the curricu- 
lum must be different. Second, do 
the courses of study for the white 
child and Negro child differ? If a 
difference does exist, is it warranted 
on the basis of need? Psychological 
and sociological investigations, edu- 
cational surveys, and the question- 
naire used in the gathering of certain 
information for the general volume 
are used as sources of data in addi- 
tion to the authorities on the curricu- 
lum and the courses of study them- 
selves. 

In the treatment of the problems 
of administrative organization and 
adequacy, Louisiana will be used as 
an illustration, and will be discussed 
in some detail; (1) because that par- 
ticular state seems to have published 
more material that bears directly on 
this problem, and is easily accessible ; 
and (2) because the problem of Negro 
education in Louisiana is typical of a 
dual system, which is our major con- 
cern. 

In order to answer the third ques- 
tion, in what direction do the cur- 
riculum provisions of progressive 
Negro elementary schools point, in- 
formation from the schools them- 
selves will be necessary. Three 
situations are described. They were 
chosen, because (1) they were super- 
vised by well-educated and expe- 
rienced people; (2) there is printed 
literature about them to aid in giving 
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reliable information; (3) it was pos- 
sible to develop personal contacts 
with responsible, competent and pro- 
fessionally-trained individuals to sup- 
plement information, and present the 
point of view of the situation; and 
(4) each situation is representative 
of major type-situations in the ele- 
mentary education of Negroes in the 
United States. 

The first of these situations is 
the Harriet Beecher Stowe School, 
founded by Dr. Jennie D. Porter, 
which is located in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where pupils may voluntarily choose 
to attend the segregated schools which 
are manned by Negro principals and 
teachers, and attended by Negro pu- 
pils only, or they may attend the 
mixed schools of their district which 
are staffed by white personnel and 
attended by both white and Negro 
children. The Stowe School includ- 
ing the junior high school is par- 
ticularly well staffed with a principal 
who holds the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in education, with two of 
the three assistant principals and thir- 
teen teachers holding the master’s 
degree, while almost all of the re- 
maining (approximately one hun- 
dred) teachers hold bachelor’s de- 
grees. The organization type is the 
platoon school. 

The second situation is that of the 
Negro schools of Charlotte, N.C., 
which is in a state where a dual sys- 
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tem of education is compulsory, but 
interest in Negro education has been 
above the average. During the years 
1928 to 1931, the Negro elementary 
schools and teachers were under the 
direct supervision of a thoroughly- 
trained and experienced woman of 
their own race, Mrs. Helen A. Whit- 
ing. Through mimeographed bulle- 
tins and magazine articles, one gets 
an idea of an original and progressive 
‘‘aetivities’’ program in a segregated 
situation where the preparation of 
the teaching staff is limited. Mrs. 
Whiting’s work has drawn national 
and international attention from 
recognition through the Harmon 
Foundation of New York City; 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and permanent exhibition of 
specimens of work in Germany. 

The third situation is that of the 
two training schools at the Virginia 
State College, near Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. One is the Matoaca Practice 
School, located on the campus, and is 
the official school for children of the 
county district. The other is the 
Giles B. Cooke School, an affiliated 
city publie school, located in the city 
of Petersburg. These two types of 
schools are under the supervision of 
well-trained and experienced critic 
teachers and are a part of the Di- 
vision of Education of the college, of 
which Miss Edna M. Colson is the 
well-qualified director. 


PRESENT CURRICULAR PROVISIONS 


The first major problem that we 
have set-up for our study is: How 
have curricular provisions for the ele- 
mentary education of the Negro child 


been made? The provisions of the 
states through their state courses of 
study and through the influence of 
the philanthropic boards are here con- 
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sidered. The state is the chief edu- 
cational unit in this country. There 
is no central department or ministry 
of education as in France; hence, 
there does not exist for the country as 
a whole what corresponds to the 
French official course of study. With 
the exception of California, Delaware, 
and Maryland, an official course of 
study has been published by each 
state department of education.’ The 
procedure for the issuing of these 
courses of study is about the same in 
all of the states. The state of Louis- 
iana furnishes for our purpose a 
clear, convenient and excellent exam- 


ple. 
LOUISIANA’S CURRICULAR PROVISIONS 


The state law*® directs that only 
fundamental branches of study shall 
be taught in the elementary school, and 
that the state board of education shall 
prepare a course of study for the ele- 
mentary and rural schools of the state. 
Acting under this authority, the 
division of elementary schools of the 
state department of education pre- 
pares the course of study ® which it 
submits for the use of school officers 
and teachers. In consonance with 
modern trends, these school officials 
and especially teachers cooperate 
through communities in the develop- 
ment of ideas that are utilized in the 
writing of the course of study. 

In addition to various bulletins that 
have been issued for the elementary 

T Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States 1928-30, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bull. (1930), No. 20, Chap. II, p. 18. 

8 Public School Laws of Louisiana (Thir- 
teenth Compilation, 1926), pp. 10, 175. 

® Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools. 


schools of the state, there is one that 
is intended as a special adaptation for 
Negroes; namely, the ‘‘Course of 
Study for Short-Term Schools for 
Negroes.’’?° It was first issued by the 
state department in 1926. Note 
should be made of the fact that the 
bulletin explicitly states that ‘‘this 
course of study shall be used in all 
Negro schools of the state in which 
the terms do not exceed 140 days, or 
seven months.’’ Other schools for 
Negroes (i.e., those in which the 
terms are seven months or more) are 
directed to follow the regular state 
course of study for elementary schools. 
This adaptation of the course of 
study, therefore, is in reality not alto- 
gether a racial one, but one for short: 
term schools for Negroes. The ma- 
jority of the Negro schools, however, 
are short-term schools. 

Consultation with officials of the 
U. 8S. Office of Education, and an- 
swers to the questionnaire used in 
gathering data for this volume indi- 
cated that the state of Louisiana was 
the only one that has issued any cur- 
ricular materials with special refer- 
ence to Negroes.” 


ADAPTATIONS FOR RuRAL SCHOOLS 


Mention should be made of the fact 
that The Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion '* reports nine states that recog- 
nize ‘‘the difficulty of using in one- 
and two-teacher schools courses of 
study organized for schools in which 


10 State Depariment of Education of 
Louisiana Course of Study for Third Term 
Schools for Negroes, Bulletin No. 214 
(1931), p. 3. 

11 Vide: Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States, op. cit., p. 21. 

12 Ibid., p. 20. 
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a sufficient number of pupils are en- 
rolled to employ a teacher for each 
grade,’’ and publish in recognition of 
this fact, 

. separate bulletins or courses of study 
for the rural schools. These separate courses 
of study offer more extensive and complete 
plans for adaptations, alterations, and com- 
bination of grades and of subject matter 
than are provided in single publications in- 
tended for all types of schools. 


Two of these nine states—Kansas and 
Virginia—maintain a dual system of 
education. Inasmuch as most Negro 
schools are rural schools, these adapta- 
tions should be noted. 

It is fair to infer from the data thus 
far presented that the states that have 
a dual system of education expect 
schools for Negro children to follow 
the same course of study which the 
state outlines for all of the elemen- 
tary schools. This we infer from the 
failure to make explicit statements 
of policy on this matter. Irby’s 
study 7* of the general problem in 
Arkansas, however, does explicitly 
state this fact. The exception of the 
Louisiana provision has been noted. 
That state officials believe in a some- 
what different point of view and fail 
to make any significant provision for 
Negro schools shall be pointed out 
later in the discussion of adequacy. 


INFLUENCE OF PHILANTHROPIC BoaRps 


Whereas it is the duty of the states 
to provide for the education of all of 
their children, the Southern states 
have seemingly found it difficult to 
maintain an adequate dual system of 

13 Nolen M. Irby, A Program for the 
Equalization of Educational Opportunities 
in the State of Arkansas. (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Geo. Peabody College for Teachers, 
1930), p. 79. 
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education. Certain philanthropic 
agencies have been stimulants to the 
progress which the Southern states 
have made in the last quarter of a 
century, and have influenced the eur- 
ricular offerings of the Negro schools 
directly or indirectly. The Jeanes 
and Slater Funds have quite directly 
influenced the curriculum in two 
specific movements. 

The beginning of philanthropie in- 
fluence is seen when the Jeanes Fund 
for Negro Rural Schools ** employed 
in Henrico County, Virginia, in the 
fall of 1908, a supervising industrial 
teacher whose specific charge was to 
“*tie up the work of the country school 
to the life of the home and the farm.”’ 
In cooperating with the farm-demon- 
stration agents throughout the rural 
sections these supervising teachers 
emphasized industrial and agricul- 
tural training as the practical train- 
ing for the Negro. In the schools in 
which these teachers worked, cook- 
ing, sewing, home care, gardening, 
and the like were foremost in curricu- 
lum emphasis. 

It is probable that industrial work 
is less emphasized in the curriculum 
by such teachers now than formerly. 
This impression is gained from Lis- 
ton’s study of the ‘‘Work of the 
Jeanes Supervising Teachers for Ne- 
gro Rural Schools.’’ ° 

A movement that has been closely 
coordinated with the Jeanes idea is 
the establishing of county training 


**Building a Rural 
Workman, 49: 


14 Jackson Davis, 
Civilization,’’ Southern 
549 ff., 1920. 

15 Hardy Liston, ‘‘Work of the Jeanes 
Supervising Teachers for Negro Rural 
Schools.’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1928, p. 70. 
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schools by the Slater Fund. The 
growth of the number of such schools 
has been tremendous, and, as a gen- 
eral observation, the elementary work 
of the county training school is the 
model for the county. In fact this is 
one of its designated purposes. Of 
direct help to many schools was the 
‘Suggested Course for County Train- 
ing Schools,’’** formulated by agents 
of the fund, and issued in 1917. 
Three of the aims and purposes of 
the county training school are per- 
tinent to curricular provisions for 
Negro children. These are: 
To lay emphasis on thorough work in all 
common studies, to relate these studies to 
the lives of the pupils, and to develop stand- 
ards of achievement. 
To prepare Negro boys and girls to make 
a good living and lead a useful life by 
knowing how to care for the home, utilize 
the land, to make home gardens, to raise 
their own meat, poultry products, milk 
products, ete. 
To give industrial training... . 


These citations indicate that both 
the Jeanes and Slater Funds are econ- 
vineed that agricultural and indus- 

16 Suggested Course for County Training 


Schools Slater Fund Occasional Papers. 
No. 18, Charlottesville, Va. (1917). 


trial training are particular educa- 
tional needs of the Negro child. 

The training schools were strongly 
influenced by Hampton and Tuskegee, 
and many other schools that were or- 
ganized with emphasis on character- 
building, learning to work, agricul- 
tural and industrial training. Teach- 
ers who attended these schools grad- 
ually developed these same ideas in 
the curricular patterns of the schools 
in which they taught. With the 
‘building of strong state departments 
of education, and with the ‘‘setting- 
up”’ of divisions of Negro education, 
state courses of study were developed 
and began to supersede the sugges- 
tions formulated by philanthropic 
boards.'* Nevertheless, a glance at 
the reports or surveys of state and 
city school officials, shows that these 
philanthropic agencies were influen- 
tial for one or two decades in setting 
up patterns for courses of study.’ 

17Leo M. Favrot, A Study of County 
Training Schools for Negroes in the South. 
J. F. Slater Fund Occasional Papers No. 23, 
1922, p. 27. 

18 See for example those in Florida or 
Texas, or the surveys of Nevada County, 
Little River County, Jefferson County in 
Arkansas. 


III 
ADEQUACY OF CURRICULAR PROVISIONS 


The crucial problem of this entire 
chapter is the second one enumerated, 
namely, are the present curricular 
provisions for the elementary educa- 
tion of the Negro child adequate in 
accordance with the accepted princi- 
ples of curriculum construction? It 
is necessary, in the first place, to state 
the chief principles of curriculum 


construction that are accepted by 
authorities..° For convenience they 
are grouped into three classifications; 


19 These principles are adapted from 
statements in the Third Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A. and the Twenty-Sixth and Thirtieth Year- 
books of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. Passim. 
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namely, (1) principles of aim and 
standard, (2) principles concerning 
the selection, approach to, and or- 
ganization of curricular experiences, 
and (3) principles concerning ad- 
ministrative and practical difficulties. 
The subsequent treatment of ade- 
quacy is organized according to these 
three groups of principles. 


PRINCIPLES OF AIM AND STANDARD 


The principles of aim and standard 
of public elementary education are as 
follows: 

1, The general objectives of elementary edu- 
cation in the public schools are the 
same for the entire country. 

2. The general standard of attainment 
should be the same throughout the 
nation. 

3. The particular province of the elementary 
school curriculum is the basic, com- 
mon education that is necessary to 
develop each individual towards the 
attainment of citizenship. 

4, The school is one of many social institu- 
tions that educate. It supplements 
the natural education provided by the 
home and similar environmental in- 
fluences. 


A discussion of these principles 
seems unnecessary, since they are 
found in similar form in the writings 
of the authorities and leaders in the 
field. In setting up aims Bobbitt °° 
speaks of satisfying needs through 
training for efficiency in various play 
and work levels. Bonser *? enumer- 
ates four large fields of purposeful ac- 
tivity. The Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education 

20 Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1918). 

21F, G. Bonser, The Elementary School 
Curriculum (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925). 

22 The Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education. 


enunciated seven major objectives of 
education in stating cardinal princi- 
ples. These agree on the problem, in 
the main, and are corroborated by 
educational sociologists, in particular. 
They argue that in the interest of 
economy of time, effort, and money, 
that the school should direct its task 
toward the provision of those expe- 
riences that other educative influences 
do not provide. If these agencies 
give the same experiences, the school 
will supplement for everyone identical 
experiences; if these agencies fail to 
give the same experiences, the school 
will have to differentiate the expe- 
riences to provide for varying needs. 
The problem at this point becomes 
one that requires scientific study. Ob- 
jective analyses to determine what 
these needs are and how they can be 
met are most essential. When applied 
to curriculum-making for groups, 
curriculum differentiation for groups 
must be based on a study as to how 
these groups differ. Lacking such 
requisite scientific data, group differ- 
entiation does not seem to be valid. 
In the light of the assumption and 
principles of aim and standard for 
public elementary education, shall 
special curricular provisions for the 
Negro child be made? It is at this 
point that we face the paradox of the 
racial problem in education, for those 
who control the policies and deter- 
mine the practices of the education of 
the Negro child make an exception in 
providing for him as distinguished 
from the white child. They assume 
one of two points of view or both: 
either that the Negro is not educable 
to the extent of normal, successful 
completion of an elementary educa- 
tion, because of what is termed his 
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mental inferiority ; or that he posses- 
ses certain peculiar racial needs that 
demand a differentiated elementary 
education for him. It is pertinent to 
examine these two assumptions to see 
if either of them is valid, and can 
form an adequate basis upon which to 
build a philosophy of education and 
construct a curriculum for the Negro 
child. 


THe AssuMPTION OF MentTAL IN- 
FERIORITY OF THE NEGRO 


The first assumption—that the Ne- 
gro child is not educable to the extent 
of normal, completion of an elemen- 
tary education because of what is 
termed his mental inferiority—gained 
support with the spread of the move- 
ment for psychological testing. Many 
studies of the comparative mental 
abilities of whites and Negroes were 
made by the use of intelligence tests. 
These results, in the main, seem to 
indicate that the Negro was inferior 
to the white in mental ability. Realiz- 
ing the invalid basis of racial testing 
on which such a conclusion was based, 
Daniel, in a study of ‘‘ Basic Consider- 
ations for Valid Interpretations of 
Experimental Studies Pertaining to 
Racial Differences,’’** presented 
these considerations grouped with 
reference to three major conditions 
which are significant in the light of 
experimental evidence. He developed 
as a result of his study of the litera- 
ture a check list consisting of sixteen 
eriteria ‘‘for accepting an experi- 
mental study as valid for generaliza- 


23 Robert P. Daniel, ‘‘ Basic Considera- 
tions for Valid Interpretations of Experi- 
mental Studies Pertaining to Racial Dif- 
ferences,’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 32: 15-17, 1932. 
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tions regarding racial differences.’’ 
Why investigators failed to check the 
results of their investigations against 
any such criteria is difficult to see. 
Daniel concluded that in the light of 
his criteria: 

(1) most studies thus far reported are 
worthless as indicating anything regarding 
the comparative ability of races; (2) most 
of our present techniques give measures of 
difference due to weakness in educational 
opportunities rather than differences in men- 
tal ability; (3) there is need of a re-evalua- 
tion of the problems and methods of studies 
pertaining to racial differences.24 


A few years previous to the study 
of Daniel, Thompson ** made a criti- 
cal appraisal of the facts with refer- 
ence to the educational achievements 
of Negro children. He analyzed the 
psychological studies that have been 
made by various investigators and 
critically examined the results of state 
and city school surveys. As did Dan- 
iel, he found the bases of the con- 
clusions unfounded. He pointed out 
that the testing techniques were faulty 
and results invalidly interpreted, and 
further that the survey studies failed 
to consider the lower efficiency ratio 
of school systems in making compari- 
sons. Studies indicate that there is a 
high correlation between school effi- 
ciency and educational efficiency of 
the pupils. The conclusions from his 
appraisal are most pertinent to our 
problem. He concluded: *° 


1. That the doctrine of an inherent men- 
tal inferiority of the Negro is a myth 
unfounded by the most logical in- 


24 Ibid., p. 27. 

25 Charles H. Thompson, ‘‘The Educa- 
tional Achievements of Negro Children,’’ 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 140: 208, 1928. 

28 Ibid., p. 208. 
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terpretation of the scientific facts on 
the subject presented to date. 

2, That the mental and scholastic achieve- 
ments of Negro children, as with 
white children, are, in the main, a 
direct function of their environ- 
mental and _ school opportunities 
rather than a function of some in- 
herent difference in mental ability. 

3. That a philosophy of education based 
upon the current, unwarranted inter- 
pretations of achievement differences 
between white and Negro children, as 
due to inherent racial mental in- 
feriority of the Negro, is not only 
unjust but a little short of disastrous, 
especially in view of the many other 
disabilities that the Negro has to 
undergo in this country. 


The further inconclusiveness of re- 
cent investigations and the growing 
opinion that Negroes are mentally 
equal to whites are indicated in a 
study by Dabney.*’ She studied the 
opinions of American psychologists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, and edu- 
cators upon the question of mental 
differences in reference to whites and 
Negroes by means of a questionnaire 
sent to carefully selected and com- 
petent scholars. She found from the 
one hundred and fifty replies of the 
one hundred and seventy-four re- 
ceived that, 


Authorities in the field do not interpret the 
results of recent experimentation as show- 
ing that Negroes are mentally inferior or 
equal to the whites but that experimentation 
is inconclusive. Forty-one per cent of the 
authorities were of the opinion that experi- 
ments dealing with the intelligence of Ne- 
groes and whites have given inconclusive re- 
sults. Thirty-one per cent of the authorities 
felt that recent investigations have shown 


27Luey L. G. Dabney, ‘‘The Present 
Status of the Problem of Racial Differ- 
ences Between American Negroes and 
American Whites.’?’ Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Howard University, 1931. 
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that the Negroes were inherently mentally 
equal to whites; whereas, twenty-six per 
cent of the authorities concluded from recent 
investigations that Negroes are inherently 
mentally inferior to whites.28 


It is significant to note that profes- 
sors of education who have done most 
experimenting with and thinking on 
this problem are inclined to believe 
that there is no such thing as mental 
inferiority of races, while school su- 
perintendents who have done less 
thinking, but who have most to do 
with school policies and practices for 
Negroes believe in racial inferiority. 

From the evidence which these 
studies have produced we find: 

(1) That the mental inferiority of the 

Negro has not been proved. 

(2) That the determining of mental 
status is an individual, not a race 
matter. 

(3) That a philosophy of education based 
upon the current interpretations of 
racial differences is inadequate as the 
basis for a program of curriculum 
construction of an elementary edu- 
cation for the Negro child. 


Tur ASSUMPTION OF PECULIAR RACIAL 
NEEDS OF THE NEGRO 


Our evidence has shown that the 
first assumption—that the Negro is 
not educable to the extent of normal 
completion of an elementary edu- 
cation because of his mental inferior- 
ity—is unproved and inadequate for 
the purposes of curriculum construe- 
tion. We now turn to the alternate 
assumption—that the Negro child 
possesses certain peculiar racial needs 
as distinguished from the white child 
and thus requires a differentiated 
curriculum of elementary education 
for him. 


28 Ibid., pp. 145-6. 
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To discover the validity of this 
latter assumption, three attacks are 
used: (1) determine what those who 
control school policy think the 
peculiar needs of the Negro are; (2) 
ascertain how elementary courses of 
study for white and Negro children 
differ in providing for these alleged 
needs; and (3) determine the valid- 
ity of the proposed content to take 
eare of the suggested differentiation. 

To determine what those who con- 
trol school policy think the peculiar, 
racial needs of the Negro are, the 
question—are there any attempts to 
adapt the elementary school eurricu- 
lum to the special needs of Negro 
children as distinguished from white 
pupils—was included in the previ- 
ously mentioned questionnaire used 
for this volume. In general, the re- 
spondents indicated that there were 
few differences made, but felt that 
differentiation should be made. 

Following the questions given 
above, another question was asked in 
anticipation of a positive answer to 
the former ones. The adaptations 
that are proposed by the respondents 
to the questionnaire are of two major 
kinds: one is to emphasize industrial 
arts or training, such as home eco- 
nomies, or for the purpose of teach- 
ing thrift, ete. ; the other is for special 
instruction on the achievements and 
history of the Negro race. 


Industrial Education for the Negro 


Immediately then the problem is 
raised as to whether or not the Negro 
should have industrial training on the 
elementary level, since this treatment 
is confined to the elementary level. 
Canvass of the scientific literature on 
the subject yields nothing that offers 


objective evidence as to the peculiar 
needs of the Negro for industrial 
training on the basis of race. Al- 
though objective treatment of the 
topic is lacking, as well as clear-cut 
practice, recourse is made to a gen- 
eral discussion to see what a belief 
in this sort of education has to offer. 

In the first place, if this industrial 
training is construed to mean specific, 
vocational training, it has no place in 
the elementary school, since, as yet, 
the aim of elementary education for 
whites and Negroes is to be identical. 
Leading writers on this point are pro- 
nounced in their unwillingness to con- 
cede vocational training to be a fune- 
tion of the elementary school. J. L. 
Horn’s statement is typical: *° 

The elementary school is no place and the 
six-year period of duration is no time for 
specific vocational education. In the first 
place, it represents the minimum period set 
for basie work of a general character. In 
the second place, the children of this school 
are far too young for introduction to voca- 
tions. The fact that practically all Ameri- 
can communities now protect children under 
the age of twelve, from employment is suffi- 
cient to prove this. An attempt to intro- 
duce vocational work into the elementary 
school would approximate a method of nulli- 
fying this protection. Over-age children 
who might properly be given vocational 
work are by the recommendation of the 
Commission (on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education) in which the present 
writer concurs, properly to be sent to the 
secondary school. 


Industrial Arts for all Pupils 


Leading writers, however, do advo- 
eate a very definite place for practical 
arts including industrial-arts educa- 
tion, not training, in the elementary 
29. L. Horn, The American Elementary 
School (New York: Century Company, 
1923), pp. 298-9. 
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school. One of the most staunch ad- 
vocates of this idea was Bonser.*° 
Mention was made of his analysis of 
the four groups of pursuits essential 
to the satisfaction of common needs; 
namely, health, practical efficiency, 
citizenship, and recreation. These 
constitute the activities in which all 
people engage, and were not proposed 
with a particular race in mind. The 
question with which we are here con- 
cerned is that of whether the prob- 
lem of providing industrial education 
is a race matter, or not. The conten- 
tion is that the matter is not one of 
race needs, but one of individual and 
small group needs. Or in other words 
that a certain amount of industrial- 
arts education is essential and useful 
in the elementary education of all 
children—both white and Negro; and 
that any further differentiation is 
largely a matter of the method and or- 
ganization of the curriculum to meet 
individual needs rather than a funda- 
mental difference in aim. From our 
point of view the burden of proof is 
upon the advocates of industrial edu- 
cation to prove their assumption in 
the light of objective studies based on 
eriteria of social worth and economy 
of time and money. 

That psychologists and educators 
are more and more considering the 
problem of the education of the Negro 
a problem of individual differentiation 
rather than race differentiation (if 
differentiation is to be made) is evi- 
denced in a detailed study of the 
original questionnaire returns re- 
ceived in connection with Dabney’s 
study ** of the present status of the 
problem of racial differences between 


80 F, G. Bonser, op. cit. 
31 Lucey L. G. Dabney, op. cit. 


American whites and American Ne- 
groes. One of the questions included 
in the questionnaire was, what prac- 
tical difference does it make whether 
Negroes are mentally inferior to, or 
equal to, whites as to provisions of 
educational opportunity? In answer 
to it the largest percentage of respond- 
ents in the fields of psychology and 
education said ‘‘none.’’ Of seventy- 
eight who answered the question, 
fifty-three or about two-thirds said 
that findings in the matter would 
make no practical difference. It is a 
matter of individuals, not race.*? 


Negro Life and History 


The second type of special curricu- 
lar adaptation suggested for the edu- 
cation of the Negro was provision for 
instruction in the history and achieve- 
ments of the Negro race. Just as in 
the case of practical-arts education it 
was contended that a certain amount 
was necessary to meet the common 
needs of life, so it is maintained that 
every American child needs to know 
the complete history and life of this 
country, and the history and life of 
the Negro people are a part of this 
history. Whereas history was for- 
merly expected to teach blind obe- 
dience to the principles and practices 
of one’s country, the modern social 
studies program of today includes a 
critical approach to the merits and 
deficiencies of American  civiliza- 
tion.** For example, this would ad- 

32 Original data on file in the Bureau of 
Educational Research, College of Education, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

33 Note the point of view of Harold Rugg 
in the Twenty-Sizth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
or in the Child Centered School, or in the 
Rugg Social Science materials. 
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mit of a critical treatment of the race 
problem in American life, the contri- 
butions of the races to the nation’s 
achievements and the proper attitude 
of all citizens in improving undesir- 
able conditions that make the matter 
a problem. According to the new so- 
cial science materials, this proper 
attitude is one of understanding and 
tolerance which are based upon thor- 
ough knowledge of the group to be 
studied. Why should the Negro be 
an exception to this curriculum prac- 
tice? There are instances where 
units of work on the Negro and his 
achievements are conducted in schools 
for white pupils only. The contention 
summarized is that a basic under- 
standing and appreciation of the his- 
tory and achievements of the Negro 
race are just as desirable content for 
the elementary curriculum of the 
white child as it is for the Negro 
child. It is evident that the second 
alternative assumption—that the Ne- 
gro possesses certain peculiar racial 
needs that require a differentiated 
aim of elementary education—is un- 
founded. 

The discussion of adequacy of cur- 
ricular provisions has dealt thus far 
with the aim of elementary education, 
and has indicated that there does not 
seem to be any valid reason for dif- 
ferentiation of this aim on the basis 
of race. In view of this conclusion, 
the four principles relative to the aim 
and standard of public elementary 
education in the United States are in- 
terpreted as applying to the white 
and Negro child alike. However, a 
second and a third group of princi- 
ples were proposed as tests of ade- 
quacy of curricular provisions. 


THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION, APPROACH, 
AND ORGANIZATION 


This second group of principles has 
to do with the selection, approach to, 
and organization of the experiences 
that constitute the curriculum. These 
principles may be stated as follows: 


1. The capacities, needs, and interests of 
the learner are basic in the planning 
of the activities that constitute the 
curriculum, since learners accomplish 
more when these factors are con- 
sidered. 

2. Both the individual and society must 
be considered in the construction of 
the curriculum, in order that the in- 
dividual may be adjusted to the 
changing nature of civilization and 
that the fundamental values of social 
experience may be conserved. 

3. Differences among individuals need to 
be considered in the formation of the 
curriculum, if the school is to pro- 
vide for the maximum development 
of each individual. 

4. The curriculum should have a ‘‘maxi- 
mum lifelikeness for the learner’’ so 
that its experiences will appear to 
him to be worthwhile and vital. 


These principles emphasize that even 
though the same aim of education may 
be recognized for all the children of 
the country, that differences in loca- 
tion of a child may, for example, make 
a difference as to what he needs lo- 
eally, or in that which has a maximum 
of lifelikeness for him. This concept 
would involve the utilization of the 
child’s experiences and environment 
on the one hand, and the supplement- 
ing or enriching of these, on the other. 
Early writers applying these princi- 
ples to the rural child contended that 
the rural school should teach agricul- 
ture because it was assumed that the 
child would remain on the farm, and 
his farm experience contained the 
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maximum lifelikeness for him. The 
more recent frontier thinkers ** in the 
field oppose this position. They sug- 
gest that the environment of the rural 
child should determine the adapta- 
tion of subject-matter to his short- 
ages differing in degree rather than 
in kind from that of the urban child. 
Furthermore, the rural environment 
offers abundant opportunities for 
utilizing and enriching the curricu- 
Jum, because of the natural phenom- 
ena that provide a constant laboratory 
and museum. Much stress has been 
laid on this adaptation for the rural 
child. 


SpeciaAL ADAPTATIONS FOR THE NEGRO 
CHILD 


Continuing this group classification, 
some writers insist on special adapta- 
tions for the Negro child. Their 
statements would lead one to believe 
that the problem is that of providing 
for the urban child, the rural child, 
and the Negro child. It is important 
to remember that the problem, on the 
contrary, is that of the urban child 
and the rural child, and that the Ne- 
gro child may be either urban or rural. 
Hence, if curriculum adaptation or 
selection or approach are to be made 
for rural children as opposed to urban 
children, then they should be applied 
to Negroes on the basis of rural and 
urban groups. The fallacy of which 
most educators are guilty is the one 
of substituting all for some or the 
whole for a part. It is true that most 
Negroes are in the lowest economic 
strata of society, that the vocations 
into which they will enter are lim- 
ited, that they are engaged in largest 


34 The Thirtieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, op. cit. 


numbers in industrial and agricul- 
tural pursuits, but stratification among 
Negroes is the same as among whites. 
Thus, the adaptation of the curricu- 
lum in the ease of Negroes is individ- 
ual the same as it is with whites. For 
the lifelikeness of the learner, how- 
ever, the home, race, agricultural, and 
industrial activities may be used as 
centers of interest, points of depar- 
ture for ‘‘leading-on’’ activities, and 
indications of the need for supple- 
mentation and enrichment. The use 
of such procedure would mean an ap- 
proach to subject-matter experiences 
and school enterprises upon the basis 
of individual and local needs, rather 
than upon the basis of undetermined, 
and probably non-existent racial 
needs. Just how this may be done in 
a progressive program of elementary 
education for the Negro child will be 
decided in answering the third major 
question of this discussion ; namely, in 
what direction do the curricular pro- 
visions of progressive Negro elemen- 
tary schools point? 


PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION 


The practicableness of any curricu- 
lar provisions will depend upon a 
third group of principles that gen- 
eralize the modifications necessary to 
meet administrative and really exist- 
ing difficulties. Paramount among 
such principles are these: 


1, The training and equipment of the 
teachers demand adaptations in 
courses of study. Partially-trained 
teachers need more suggestions in the 
printed course of study. 

2. Heavy teaching loads, poorly-manned 
schools, poorly-attended schools, and 
short-term schools require adapta- 
tions. It is quite impossible to pro- 
vide the full, rich experience in a 
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six-month, one-teacher school that one 
expects in a nine-month school, spe- 
cially trained and adequately staffed. 
3. The process of the reconstruction of 
the curriculum must be continuously 
earried on as civilization changes. 
Teachers should be utilized in this 
process of reconstruction. The fields 
of knowledge may require a new syn- 
thesis and a new grouping of the wide 
range of materials composing them. 


To the extent of the existence and 
persistence of these difficulties, adap- 
tations will have to be made in sep- 
arate schools for Negroes. Other 
pages of this volume have recounted 
the limited preparation of the teach- 
ers, the heavy teaching load, the one- 
teacher school, the poorly-attended 
school, the retarded pupil, and the 
short school term. Civilization is ad- 
vaneing. Its advance in the United 
States of America in accordance with 
the nation’s democratic ideal would 
eliminate these listed inadequacies 
and deficiencies of the separate schools 
for Negroes. The elimination of such 
conditions will result in the attain- 
ment of a common standard in the 
public elementary education of the 
country, and, thereby, render un- 
necessary any adaptations to lack of 
uniformity. Then, will the process of 
the reconstruction of the curriculum 
continue, and eventually lead the way 
in the progress of our civilization. 


LovISIANA’s CURRICULUM ADAPTA- 
TIONS FOR NEGROES 

In the treatment of, the adequacy 
of present provisions of the states for 
the elementary education of the Ne- 
gro child, attention has been confined 
largely to the situation, in general. It 
will clarify many of the issues to take 
up as an illustration the way in which 


a particular state made such ecurricu- 
lar provisions. It will be recalled that, 
according to our canvass, Louisiana 
was the only state that had issued spe- 
cial printed material on curricula in 
Negro schools. Since other school offi- 
cials indicated the need for special dif- 
ferentiation, it is probable that they 
would subscribe to a program similar 
to the one of this state. A more ex- 
tended examination of this material 
may be profitable. The regular 
‘*Handbook’’ * and courses of study 
are issued for schools that operate on 
an eight- or nine-months’ basis. It is 
expected that all Negro schools in 
which the school term does not exceed 
140 days, or seven months will use the 
‘*Course of Study for the Short Term 
Negro Schools of the State.’’°* All 
other Negro schools are expected to 
follow the regularly prescribed course. 
No mention is made of short-term 
schools for whites. To this extent, 
the course of study, therefore, is really 
not differentiated on racial grounds 
but adjustments are planned to meet 
the limitation of an abbreviated school 
term. The work of the elementary 
school in this adaptation is or- 
ganized into ten terms (anticipating 
less than seven months to a term) 
that are equivalent to the seven years 
of the elementary course. For the 
quantity, quality, and method of in- 


85 Louisiana Handbook for Teachers and 
Courses of Study for the Elementary Schools, 
Bulletin No. 121 (June, 1928); Lowisiana 
Course of Study in Arithmetic for Grades 
Four, Five, Six, and Seven of the Elemen- 
tary Schools, Bulletin No. 129 (July, 1928) ; 
Louisiana State Course of Study in Lan- 
guage for the Elementary Schools, Bulletin 
No. 131 (August, 1928). 

36 Louisiana Course of Study for Third 
Term Schools for Negroes. Op. cit. 
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struction teachers are referred to the 
‘‘Handbook’’ and special courses of 
study in arithmetic, language, ete. 
The first difference in these courses 
of study is that of a time allotment 
in outlining short-term work to equal 
the work of a normal education. 

A detailed examination of the pro- 
gram of studies, however, as outlined 
by grades reveals a second outstanding 
difference, which seems to be racial 
in character. This difference is the 
introduction of industrial work in the 
ninth term and its continuance 
through the tenth. The statement for 
each term reads that ‘‘The teacher 
and students of this course should 
select and should complete three or 
more jobs outlined in the General In- 
dustrial Course.’’ This course is out- 
lined into seven enterprises, com- 
posed of jobs, totaling forty-six in 
number. These enterprises comprise 
jobs in preparing simple foods, or 
children’s food, performing house- 
hold duties, methods of canning, car- 
ing for clothing, and other home 
duties, with their thrift values and 
health values indicated. 

As one reads through each of these 
jobs from which the teacher and class 
are to choose three or more for the 
curriculum experiences of the indus- 
trial work, several questions naturally 
arise. Why should a parenthetical 
statement read, ‘‘To be used by 
Jeanes teachers, industrial teachers 
in Rosenwald schools, and teachers in 
short-term schools for Negroes’’? 
Why should these jobs be included in 
the ‘‘Course of Study for Short-Term 
School for Negroes’’ and not in the 
‘Handbook for Teachers and Courses 
of Study for the Elementary 
Schools’’?, Are not the experiences 


of these enterprises essential and use- 
ful in meeting the objectives of health 
and practical efficiency for all pupils? 
Admitting their value, are they not 
just as suggestive and worthwhile for 
the curriculum for the white child as 
that for the Negro child? Should 
not all children know the values of 
foods from the standpoint of health 
and economy? Why is the grade 
placement of industrial activities 
postponed ? 

In fact Bonser *’ groups projects 
for grades one through six, under 
titles strikingly parallel to the enter- 
prises listed, when he mentions pro- 
jects in shelter, clothing, foods, ete. 
A closer consideration of suggested 
activities for the various grades 
yields a greater resemblance between 
these ideas of Bonser and those of the 
special Louisiana course of study. As 
early as the first grade, Bonser sug- 
gests that pupils should be taught the 
planning of luncheons, the prepara- 
tion of foods, ete. If certain mate- 
rials needed for the execution of an 
enterprise are only available in cer- 
tain localities, adaptations need to be 
made, but it does not appear that 
there is any real necessity for post- 
poning the activities outlined in the 
general course until the ninth or tenth 
terms, or that such activities be desig- 
nated exclusively for Negroes. Rather 
it is felt that, in harmony with recent 
educational trends, practical arts are 
lifelike and worthwhile as curricular 
experiences to satisfy the basic needs 
of all children in the elementary 
school. A critical appraisal of a speci- 
fic example of a state adaptation to 
meet the needs of Negro schools seems 


37 F, G. Bonser, op. cit., Chap. IX. 
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to support our reiterated contention 
that eurricular adaptation is a prob- 
lem of individual and local needs 
rather than racial needs. 

Other than the difference between 
grade and term, and the inclusion of 
industrial work, the courses of study 
for the regular-term school and the 
short-term school are about the same. 
The latter course is outlined in terms 
of textbooks and pages. This is not 
unusual for state or county courses of 
study. The rural adaptation of 
Kansas is an illustration. Educators 
of the country agree, anyway, that the 
textbook still determines to a notable 
extent the curriculum of the average 
American school, and further, that 
the chief aim of instruction remains 
to be the mastery of information and 
skill. It is to be remembered that 
the Handbook is to be used by all 
teachers. This Handbook gives a 
clear, full discussion of the work in 
reading, language, arithmetic, and 
spelling. The descriptions of mate- 
rials and methods seem to conform to 
the definition of a course of study. 
Less adequate and helpful are the 
course descriptions ; while history and 
civies are particularly poor, and pro- 
vision for industrial and creative art 
is omitted. There is a particular need 
for setting up objectives and criteria 
for judging the attainment of work 
implied by the completion of each 
grade of the elementary school. 


INADEQUACIES OF CURRICULA IN SEV- 
ERAL SOUTHERN STATES 


Such complaints are made of other 
curricula in other Southern states in 
which thorough surveys have been 


made. For example, from Virginia 
we read in 1928: 8 


The great weakness underlying the whole 
curriculum is its neglect of things, prob- 
lems, and interests of life and its overem- 
phasis upon the formal and bookish. The 
active, creative powers of children are given 
little opportunity for expression or develop- 
ment. <A thorough-going revision of the 
curriculum with greater emphasis upon the 
real, the practical and the active in life, and 
upon the kinds of interest and activities 
natural to children and adapted to their 
capabilities is one of the basic needs for 
improving the quality of education in both 
city and county schools. 


Practically the same comment was 
made previously in 1925 in the Texas 
Survey.*® 

These same survey committees are 
of the opinion that the situation in 
Negro elementary schools might be 
worse. In fact the Florida Survey *° 
report comments: 


It seems almost like a travesty to use the 
word ‘‘curriculum’’ in connection with the 
Negro schools of Florida. Except in some 
of the cities and in a few of the higher 
schools, no attempt is made to enrich or 
differentiate the program, as offered, which, 
in general, is a very poor and cheap imita- 
tion of programs evolved for use by white 
children in various communities in states 
other than Florida. 


These statements indicate an inade- 
quacy on the part of states in pro- 
viding good, worthwhile curricula for 


88M. V. O’Shea, Report to the Educa- 
tional Commission of Virginia of a Survey 
of the Public Educational System of the 
State (Richmond, Va.: 1928), p. 134. 

39 Texas State Department of Education, 
Course of Study and Introduction. Vol. V 
(Austin, Texas: 1924), 

40 Florida Educational Survey Commis- 
sion and Survey Staff to the Legislature, 
Report on the Education of Negroes 
(Tallahassee, Fla.: 1929). 
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both white and Negro children, and 
suggest the need that exists for a dis- 
cussion of this general topic. How 
certain progressive schools for Negro 
children are succeeding in these newer 
provisions will be discussed in the 
next section. 


FinpInes AND CONCLUSIONS 


As far as the discussion of the cur- 
ricular provisions for the elementary 
education of the Negro and their ade- 
quacy has gone, it has been found 
that : 

First, by implication, states either 
expect the separate Negro schools to 
follow, as best they can, the state 
course of study, or they neglect to pro- 
vide for these schools altogether. 

Second, many state officials believe 
in differentiation in aim and content 
that would emphasize industrial arts 
and industrial training to a greater 
extent and Negro history and achieve- 
ments to some extent, but 

Third, a critical examination of the 
two major hypotheses upon which dif- 
ferentiation on the basis of race is 
advocated ; namely, that the Negro is 
not educable to the extent of the suc- 
cessful completion of an elementary 
education, because of his mental in- 
feriority; and that the Negro pos- 
sesses certain racial needs that de- 
mand a differentiated elementary 
education for him has found these as- 
sumptions unwarranted. 

Fourth, the state of Louisiana is 
the only state that has attempted 
adaptation of curriculum through the 
publication of a separate course of 
study for (short-term) Negro schools. 
Such an adaptation is primarily an 
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adjustment of time-lengths to be prac- 
tical, and the addition of industrial 
training, for the Negro. 

Fifth, the general aim and standard 
of public elementary education in sat- 
isfying basic, common needs are the 
same throughout the nation. 

Sixth, in accordance with the needs 
dictated by the locality, and in har- 
mony with the psychological needs of 
the individual, the adaptation of the 
selection, approach to, and organiza- 
tion of the curriculum experiences is 
essential. That is to say, for the life- 
likeness of the Negro child, the home, 
race, agricultural, and industrial ac- 
tivities may be used as centers of in- 
terest, points of departure for ‘‘lead- 
ing-on”’ activities, and indications of 
the need for supplementation and en- 
richment of curricular experiences. 
The basis of adaptation hence is in- 
dividual and local needs, rather than 
undetermined, and non-existent, racial 
needs. 

Seventh, the adaptation of curricu- 
lar provisions is necessary when 
conditioning circumstances, such as in- 
adequately prepared teachers, one- 
teacher schools, short terms, pupil re- 
tardation and poor attendance, etc., 
hinder the desirable situation. These 
conditions, unfortunately, are rather 
typical of the separate Negro elemen- 
tary school, but their gradual elimina- 
tion would make possible better cur- 
ricula and render unnecessary ex- 
tensive adaptation. 

Eighth, the curricular provisions 
for both the Negro and white child 
need considerable enrichment and 
other modifications that would meet 
modern standards. 
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IV 


CURRICULAR PROVISIONS IN PROGRESSIVE NEGRO 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Up to the present point in this dis- 
cussion, attention has been confined 
largely to the philosophy underlying 
curricular provisions for the Negro 
child and the extent to which ade- 
quate provision has been made by 
the administrative unit—the state— 
which is directly responsible for his 
education. It is deemed valuable to 
see what is actually being done in Ne- 
gro elementary schools that are experi- 
menting with modern, curricular 
organization-patterns to see if they 
corroborate conclusions in reference 
to the problem at hand and indicate 
lines of future development. 

The general conclusions as to the 
curricular provisions were that the 
aim and standard should be the same; 
that there were no peculiar racial 
needs characteristic of the Negro as a 
race; that there were local and indi- 
vidual needs of the Negro child; that 
the adaptation of the curriculum to 
this need would be accomplished 
through the selection, approach to, 
and organization of the experiences 
in developing the curriculum. 

It is proposed that an examination 
of the curricular provisions of se- 
lected institutions will test the prac- 
ticability of conclusions relative to 
the curricular provisions for the ele- 
mentary education of the Negro child. 
The progressive schools chosen for this 
purpose are the Harriet Beecher 
Stowe School of Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
Negro Schools of Charlotte, N.C., 
and the Training Schools of the Vir- 
ginia State College, near Petersburg, 
Virginia, all of which were described 


under methods of procedure. In the 
light of our conclusions, these tests 
would raise the following questions: 

First, do provisions for the Negro child 
suggest a difference in the aim to 
meet any special race needs as to 
(a) industrial training, or (b) Ne- 
gro life and history? 

Second, how are adaptations made in the 
selection, approach to, and organiza- 
tion of the specifie curriculum expe- 
riences? 


These questions are directly de- 
rived from the first and second groups 
of principles, respectively ; the third 
group of principles needs no further 
discussion in this section since they 
are discussed in other sections. 


CuRRICULAR ADAPTATIONS AT STOWE 
ScHOOL 


An examination of the entire pro- 
gram of experiences offered by Stowe 
School of Cincinnati“ shows that in 
aim and standard the institution is 
accomplishing the objectives of ele- 
mentary education accepted by edu- 
eators. However, adaptations are 
made in the selection, approach to, 
and organization of the specific cur- 
riculum experiences in accordance 
with individual and local needs. 

Pupils are classified on the basis 
of group and individual tests admin- 
istered by a psychological examirer, 
and teachers’ judgment. Pupils who 
rate subnormal on group tests are 
given individual tests and placed in 

41‘‘The Harriet Beecher Stowe School 
and the Platoon Organization,’’ contributed 
by Mrs. Laura Knight Turner, a teacher in 
Stowe School. 
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special small classes where handwork 
and other similar work suited to their 
ability are given and special methods 
used. All other pupils are grouped 
in opportunity or normal classes. 
Children with an intelligence quo- 
tient of ninety or above, and of 
proper grade-age are assigned to a 
normal group. The Cincinnati course 
of study is followed by teachers in 
these classes, and the regular curricu- 
lum is adhered to. Over-age children 
are placed in the opportunity group 
and spend many hours in the shops, 
domestic science and art rooms. Their 
curriculum is arranged to emphasize 
things that focus on earning a liveli- 
hood. 

Industrial-arts- and household-arts- 
programs are maintained. Industrial 
arts include woodwork, cabinet mak- 
ing, printing, house construction, 
cementing, and wiring for boys. 
Household arts comprise cooking, ele- 
mentary sewing, advanced sewing, and 
power machine sewing. Time allot- 
ment of this work is indicated by the 
following schedule: fourth-normal, 
none; fifth-normal, three hours per 
week ; sixth-normal, six hours ; fourth- 
opportunity, six hours; fifth-oppor- 
tunity, half-time; sixth-opportunity, 
half-time. 

A sight-saving class provides spe- 
cial equipment and instruction for 
children whose eyes are weak. 

In order to provide for the max- 
imum curricular experiences of the 
pupils and the maximum use of the 
school plant, the platoon plan of work- 
study-play was instituted nine years 
ago in the intermediate grades of the 
main unit. Cardinal features of this 
plan are the gymnasium, auditorium, 
and library. Every child goes to these 


specially equipped and adequately 
directed rooms every week. There is 
a significant correlation between the 
work of the classroom and that car- 
ried on in these other rooms. 

The daily play and physical educa- 
tion periods take the place of the 
usual recess of the non-platoon school. 
The program of physical education 
includes health instruction, swim- 
ming, formal exercises, participation 
in games, folk dances, and drills. The 
program of athletics includes basket- 
ball, baseball, ete. The May festival 
illustrates correlation—costumes for 
the affair are designed and fashioned 
by pupils in the sewing classes. Gym- 
nasium teachers cooperate with music 
teachers in teaching dances for this 
occasion, as well as for plays and 
operettas on other occasions. 

The auditorium activities, directed 
by two teachers, serve as socializing, 
correlating, and integrating forces. 
Classes, assembled here in groups of 
two, find the schoolroom atmosphere 
replaced by a social spirit of an assem- 
bly. Pupils meet each other in large 
groups, and they are made conscious 
of their social relationships. The 
pupils dramatize their history, 
seience, and literature, and hear from 
the victrola, piano, and pipe organ— 
musie which develops their sense of 
musie appreciation. They see moving 
pictures related to their subject-mat- 
ter, prepare programs for the enjoy- 
ment and edification of an audience, 
listen to speakers whose messages are 
designed to inspire in them ideals of 
thrift, good citizenship, and racial 
pride. They develop interests which 
lead to a better use of their leisure 
time. It is important that these chil- 
dren learn to use their leisure time 
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wisely now, for many of them are left 
alone for hours while their parents 
are at work. Though untested, it is 
felt by advocates of separate schools 
that the Negro child has a much bet- 
ter chance to enjoy such opportuni- 
ties as have been described, in a spe- 
cial school for him. 

Library activities are made possible 
in the establishment by the Cincin- 
nati Public Library of one of its 
branches at Stowe School. The chil- 
dren learn library rules, are encour- 
aged to acquire cards for book with- 
drawals, and are directed in reading 
habits, tastes, and interests of an in- 
formational or pleasant nature. 
Books of Negro history and biography 
are on these shelves. The pupils are 
encouraged to read these for knowl- 
edge and inspiration. 

All of these curricular activities of 
the Stowe Platoon School are in- 
tegral experiences of the curriculum, 
and cover a sufficiently wide range in 
nature to benefit every child. 


THe CHARLOTTE, NortH CAROLINA, 
ACTIVITIES-PROGRAM 


An evaluation of the ‘‘activities- 
program’’ in the Negro schools of 
Charlotte, N.C.,* corroborates the 


42 The following mimeographed materials 
were used: (1) ‘‘ Activities in the Colored 
Elementary Schools, Charlotte City 
Schools’’ (Charlotte, N.C.: 1928-1929); 
(2) ‘‘Joint Activities in the Colored Schools 
of Charlotte’’ (Charlotte, N.C.: 1930- 
1931); (3) ‘‘Creative Verse Related to Our 
School Activities by Pupils of the Colored 
Elementary Schools’’ (Charlotte, N.C.: 
1930-1931); (4) ‘‘Biddleville School Cre- 
ative Expression, Volume I, Little Music 
Maker’s, Charlotte Colored Schools’’ 
(Charlotte, N.C.: 1930-1931). Mimeo- 
graphed material and personal correspond- 
ence contributed by Mrs. Helen A. Whiting. 


general conclusions already reached 
on unity of aim and adaptation of ex- 
perience. As to aim, the program is 
consciously ‘‘a school program so ar- 
ranged that the physical, mental and 
the emotional health of the child will 
be protected and improved.’’ The 
particular objectives of elementary 
education accepted are those of Bon- 
ser. The activities constituting from 
about twenty-five to thirty-three per 
cent of the total year help to give the 
learning-situation a lifelikeness that 
is not done in following the formal 
course of study for the entire year. 
In the pursuance of these activities, 
one finds no racial tendencies (i.e., 
the interests that are utilized are 
varied), although there may be a tend- 
ency to emphasize things that per- 
tain to the race in the community. 
This fact is to be expected. 

Some actual illustrations of the way 
in which curriculum activities origi- 
nate, and are executed in accordance 
with children’s interests and needs 
will make clear these conclusions and 
contentions. During the year 1930- 
1931, all of the grades in each school 
cooperated in ‘‘ joint activities’’ as the 
integration of instruction. These ac- 
tivities comprehended the wide range 
of items in this list: school improve- 
ment of building and grounds, noted 
North Carolina Negroes, art through 
the ages, industrial arts culminating 
in an exhibit, orchestra, travel, chil- 
dren of many lands, African village, 
African life, African music, and noted 
American Negroes. In the develop- 
ment of the activities, a variety of 
pursuits are engaged in and cover a 
wide range of interests—Creative 
verse rhymes about Hand-Made paper, 
A Tallow Candle, Clothing, Health, 
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Our Kitchen, African Mothers, The 
Sahara Desert, Phillis Wheatley, A 
Painter, Our Egyptian Doll, African 
Stars, Booker T. Washington. ‘‘ Little 
music makers’’ compose songs about 
Little Chicks, Valentines, Mr. Tur- 
key, Little Black Sambo, The Train 
Songs, The Great Big Clock, The Big 
Base Drum, Happy Spring, Baker 
Man, A Thanksgiving Wanning, Bid- 
dleville School, Snowflakes, ete. 

That these interests originate in ex- 
periences that occur in their environ- 
ment and life may be easily illustrated 
by activities in connection with which 
some of the above verses and songs 
were written at Biddleville School. 
There is the activity named ‘‘Mr. Mce- 
Gregor’s Garden’’ that arose in a 
first grade class. 

The children were naming signs of spring. 
One little boy named plants coming up and 
people planting gardens. This statement 
led to a discussion of a garden. The chil- 
dren became very much interested and de- 
cided that they wanted to have a garden of 
their own. 

The name was selected from the Tale of 
Peter Rabbit in Mr. MecGregor’s Garden. 
This story had been read to the children 
and they showed a fondness for it, hence 
their selection of the name. 


A further illustration of the origin 
of an activity that is vital to a local 
situation is seen in the joint activity 
of Biddleville School for 1930-31. 
This school is located within the 
shadow of Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, formerly named Biddle, from 
which the Biddleville community re- 
ceived its appellation. One of the 
first activities in 1928-29 was on the 
Biddleville Community reproduced 
in miniature, including the univer- 
sity campus. This keen interest in 
the affairs connected with the life of 


the university, and eagerness to hear 
and know about the beginnings of the 
institution and the lives of its presi- 
dents, were seized upon as opportuni- 
ties for acquaintanceship not only 
with Negro educators of their state, 
but with poets, churchmen, politicians 
and business men as well. 

The Charlotte Negro schools do 
not confine themselves to these activi- 
ties in one school in the study of Ne- 
gro history and life. According to 
Mrs. Whiting the instruction follows 
this program: primary grades, folk- 
lore; fifth grades, North Carolina 
history of Negro race; sixth grades, 
general history of Negro race; all 
grades observed Negro Birthday 
Calendar made and_ distributed 
throughout the system. 

In an effort to carry out as fully 
as practicable the recommendation 
made by the Sub-committee on the 
school child of the White House Con- 
ference of Child Health and Protec- 
tion to the effect that every school 
should assume the responsibility of 
providing for the child, during his 
summer vacation, opportunities for 
healthful and creative activities, the 
Charlotte schools developed vacation 
activities. In The Bulletin,* the or- 
gan of the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, is found 
a full description of the effectiveness 
of the program in useful carry-over 
activities that occupied the vacation 
period. 

Joint activities, creative verse, cre- 
ative music, interest in Negro life and 
history, vacation activities are illus- 


43 H, A. Whiting, ‘‘ International Interest 
in Charlotte,’’ Bulletin (Official organ of 
the National Association of Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools) 1930, p. 5. 
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trations of the way in which the cur- 
riculum of the Charlotte schools is 
made vital to all pupils. 


THE VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOLS 


The third progressive situation 
chosen for treatment was that af- 
forded in the two training schools of 
the Virginia State College.** These 
schools follow, in the main, the aim 
and content as provided in the state 
course of study. They are not or- 
ganized on an activity basis, but are 
attempting to adapt instruction to 
meet the needs of pupils by the use of 
lifelike situations. The director of 
the division of education of the 
college writes that ‘‘many attempts 
are made all through the grades 
in both schools to apply subject- 
matter to everyday life, which 
of course is largely ‘Negro life.’ ’’ 
The grades of the Cook School have 
during the year worked on African 
projects, while the Matoaca School 
has a ‘‘Negro History Hour’’ every 
Friday. These instances, however, 
are stresses that come as variations. 
The content of these activities could 
just as well be activities featured by 
other children. The interest of these 
children in other activities is exhib- 
ited in the ‘‘ Matoaca Gift Shop’’ and 
the ‘‘Cook Cireus’’ of the Autumn of 
1931. The description of the initia- 
tion of the activity ‘‘Building a 


44 Correspondence and questionnaire reply 
from Miss Edna M. Colson, Director of 
Division of Education, Virginia State Col- 
lege. 


Bridge’’ ** illustrates how the inter- 
ests of Negro children in their local 
environment are normal leads in their 
school work. 


A bridge was being constructed near the 
school by the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
The children made frequent comments on it 
from time to time. During a period of 
several weeks (in the free period) some of 
them drew the derrick being used. 

On the morning of January 6, 1931, a 
child announced that the bridge had reached 
the river, the teacher asked how many had 
seen the bridge. Then came expressions of 
the desire to visit the bridge. Three trips 
were made on successive days. 


From these visits questions 
emerged, problems were raised, de- 
fined, and solved. The final outcome 
was the construction of a_ bridge, 
tracks, train, and cars, with the desir- 
able learning products resulting. 


SUMMARY ON PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


In summary, then, the Negro ele- 
mentary schools in the three situa- 
tions which we have described seem to 
be doing fine, progressive work in 
adapting the curriculum of the 
schools to the needs of the pupils who 
are attending them. Such adaptation 
does not consist in the setting up of 
separate objectives of elementary edu- 
cation for the Negro child as distinct 
from the white child, but in the selec- 
tion of approach to, an organization 
of the experiences of the curriculum 
so that each individual receives the 
most favorable opportunity for his 
maximum growth. 

45W. E. Hamlin and H. D. Phillips, 
‘¢Building a Bridge,’’ Virginia State Col- 
lege Gazette 36: 25, 1931. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been the purpose of this 
chapter to describe and evaluate the 
curricular provisions for the elemen- 
tary education of the Negro child in 
the United States with reference to 
three major problems: 

1. How have curricular provisions 
for the elementary education of the 
Negro child been made? 

2. Are the present provisions ade- 
quate in accordance with accepted 
principles of curriculum construction ? 

3. In what direction do the curricu- 
lar provisions of progressive Negro 
elementary schools point? 

A summary statement of the 
methods of procedure used in attack- 
ing these problems and findings ob- 
tained follows. 


METHOD OF CURRICULAR PROVISION 


To find out how curricular pro- 
visions for the elementary education 
of the Negro child have been made a 
canvass was made of the printed mate- 
rials on courses of study published by 
the states and on the state curricular 
provisions by the United States Office 
of Education. The state was used 
since it is the administrative unit 
responsible for the education of its 
children. It was found that: (1) 
The various state departments of edu- 
cation set up courses of study under 
the authorization of state law. In 
general, they expect the Negro ele- 
mentary schools to follow this state 
course of study, or they ignore such 
schools almost entirely. (2) Stimu- 
lating and supplementing the states 
have been the influences of philan- 
thropic boards. Quite directly the 


Jeanes Fund through the employment 
of supervising industrial teachers, 
and the Slater Fund through issuing 
a course of study for county training 
schools have emphasized industrial 
education and directed attention to 
the fundamentals in the curriculum 
for the separate Negro elementary 
school. 


ADEQUACY OF CURRICULAR PROVISION 


To evaluate the adequacy of these 
curricular provisions for the elemen- 
tary education of the Negro child, 
principles of curriculum construction 
were set up, the assumptions underly- 
ing the proposals for differentiation of 
curricula were critically examined, 
and these resulting principles and 
conclusions applied with reference to 
a suggested separate course of study 
for a particular state—Louisiana. 
The findings that resulted from this 
study were: ~ 
1. Many state officials believe in a dif- 

ferentiation of the aim and 
content of elementary educa- 
tion for Negroes as distinct 
from whites. Such differen- 
tiation would consist of special 
provisions for the Negro child 
in industrial training to a 
great extent, and instruction 
in Negro history and achieve- 
ments to some extent. 

2. A critical examination of the two 
major hypotheses upon which 
differentiation on the basis of 
race is advocated, namely, that 
the Negro is not educable to 
the extent of the successful 
completion of an elementary 
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education because of his men- 
tal inferiority, and that the 
Negro possesses certain racial 
needs that require a differen- 


tiated elementary education 
for him, has found them un- 
warranted. 


3. The special adaptation for Negroes 
in Louisiana—the only such 
course found in states—is pri- 
marily an adjustment of time 
lengths to adjust short-term 
Negro schools to a_ general 
standard, with the inadequate 
addition of industrial work. 

4. The general aim and standard of 
public elementary education in 
satisfying basic, common needs 
is the same throughout the 
nation; and should not be ex- 
cepted when applied to the ele- 
mentary education of the Ne- 
gro child. 

. The adaptation of the selection of, 
approach to, and organization 
of curriculum experiences 
should be made in accordance 
with the sociological needs of 
the locality and the psychologi- 
eal needs of the individual Ne- 
gro child, rather than upon 
the basis of undetermined, and 
probably non-existent, racial 
needs. For example, lifelike- 
ness of the curriculum for the 
Negro child may be secured 
through the utilization of 
home, race, agricultural, and 
industrial activities as centers 
of interest, points of departure 
for ‘‘leading-on’’ activities, 


>) 


and indications of the need for 
supplementation and enrich- 
ment of curricular experiences. 
6. In many existing situations, the 


adaptation of the curricular 
provisions for the Negro child 
is most necessary where there 
are inadequately prepared 
teachers, one-teacher schools, 
short school terms, pupil re- 
tardation and poor school at- 
tendanee. It is hoped that 
such impeding conditions will 
be so soon eliminated that ex- 
tensive immediate adaptation 
will be rendered unnecessary. 

7. The curricular provisions for both 
the white and Negro child need 
considerable enrichment and 
other modifications that would 
meet modern curriculum stand- 
ards. 


PROGRESSIVE CURRICULAR PROVISIONS 


To discover in what direction the 
curricular provisions of progressive 
Negro elementary schools pointed as 
a test of the practicability of the con- 
clusions of this study, contact was es- 
tablished with three selected situa- 
tions. Information on these three sit- 
uations—the Harriet Beecher Stowe 
School of Cincinnati, Ohio, the Col- 
ored Schools of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and the Matoaca and Cook 
Training Schools of the Virginia 
State College, near Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia—was obtained through printed 
material on them supplemented by 
personal correspondence with com- 
petent members of their staffs. It was 
found that: 


1. These schools indicate that sepa- 
rate Negro elementary schools 
can do progressive work in 
adapting the curriculum of the 
school to the needs of the pu- 
pils who attend them, 
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9. Such adaptation as they make does 


not consist in the setting up of 
separate objectives of elemen- 
tary education for the Negro 
child, but rather in the appro- 
priate selection of, approach to, 
and organization of the experi- 
ences of the curriculum so that 
each individual receives the 
most favorable opportunity for 
his maximum growth. 


GeneRAL ConcLusIONS RELATIVE TO 


FutTurRE DEVELOPMENT: 


In view of this description and 
evaluation of the curricular provi- 
sions for the elementary education of 
the Negro child, it seems safe to make 
the following conclusions as to fu- 
ture development : 

1. The improvement of provisions for 


29 


support and control, physical 
equipment, teaching staff, and 
supervision in the separate ele- 
mentary school for the Negro 
will make it possible to give 
more attention to adequate 


curricular provisions for the 
children who attend. 


2. Further investigation of the so- 


ciological and _ psychological 
needs of the Negro child is es- 
sential to a more adequate 
determination of curricula. 


3. Great need exists for supplying 


scientific information, and de- 
veloping a broad point of view 
on the part of those officials 
who determine school policy 
and practice in the education 
of the Negro child in separate 
and mixed public schools. 


4. A continuous reconstruction of the 


curriculum of the schools of 
the country will improve the 
extent to which the school pro- 
vides for the basic, common 
needs of all of its children. 
Then, will the general objec- 
tives and standards of attain- 
ment of public elementary 
education become the same 
throughout the nation. 








CHAPTER IX 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 


By Eva T. Honesty 


I 


THE PROBLEM, SCOPE, TREATMENT AND SIGNIFICANCE 


THE PROBLEM 


Within recent years, the enactment 
and enforcement of compulsory-edu- 
eation and child-welfare laws by the 
states have brought into the public 
elementary school many children who, 
because of some physical, mental or 
emotional handicap, do not fit into the 
general educational plan. The recog- 
nition and extension of facilities to 
meet the educational needs of these 
children in the public schools have 
created a new problem in the field of 
publie elementary education. 

A study of public elementary edu- 
eation for Negroes such as this year- 
book proposes, would, therefore, be 
incomplete without some considera- 
tion of this new and important prob- 
lem among Negroes. It is obvious 
that before any possible solution for 
this problem can be determined, many 
phases must be considered. What 
proportion of the elementary school 
population needs special education? 
What types of handicaps are pre- 
valent? What per cent of handi- 
capped Negroes are now attending 
school? What are the state provi- 
sions for these children? What pro- 
visions must be made to care ade- 
quately for them? What would be 
the cost of solving such a problem? 


These and many ather phases of this 
question need careful consideration 
before any constructive program can 
be suggested. Hence, the present 
problem. 

The purpose of this chapter is to 
present the results of an investigation 
of the elementary educational oppor- 
tunities available for handicapped 
Negroes in the United States. More 
specifically, this study seeks to answer 
the following questions: First, what 
is the extent of the educational prob- 
lem presented by handicapped Ne- 
groes in the United States? That is 
to say, what proportion of the Negro 
elementary school population need 
special education and what per cent 
of handicapped Negroes are receiving 
special education? Second, what are 
the legislative provisions and admin- 
istrative policies of those states which 
have a program for special education, 
and how do these laws affect handi- 
capped Negroes? Third, what is 
the relative cost of special education 
in states and local communities? 
Fourth, and, finally, what provisions 
are needed in order adequately to 
care for handicapped Negroes? 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The following procedure was em- 
ployed. In order to answer the first 
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question; namely, what is the extent 
of the education problem presented 
by handicapped Negroes in the United 
States, the recent findings of the 
White House Conference in reference 
to the educational problem presented 
by handicapped children in the United 
States, as a whole, were secured; 
and, from these findings, combined 
with the U. S. Census Report, 1930, 
on elementary school and general 
population, the extent of the problem 
for Negroes was estimated. The pro- 
portions were based upon ratios used 
in state-wide studies and intensive 
surveys in local communities, such as 
the Cleveland. and New York City 
surveys. Although there are varia- 
tions in these ratios in different local- 
ities, on the whole, they have been 
found to be conservative, and, there- 
fore, seem to be justified. These re- 
sults were checked with other avail- 
able data on handicapped Negroes 
when possible. 

In answering the second question 
(what are the legislative provisions 
and administrative policies of those 
states which have programs for spe- 
cial education, and how do these laws 
affect handicapped Negroes) the 
writer studied and tabulated the laws 
and provisions of those states provid- 
ing educational programs for handi- 
capped children, and compared local 
reports with state legislation in order 
to determine to what extent these 
laws were being put into practice in 
regard to Negroes. 

The answer to the third question 
(what is the relative cost of special 
education in states and local commun- 
ities) was obtained by securing the 
latest available data from all avail- 
able sources concerning the cost of 


special education. Whenever pos- 
sible a comparison was made between 
the cost of special education for Ne- 
groes and whites in the same state or 
local community. 

The fourth and last question (what 
provisions should be made in order 
adequately to care for handicapped 
Negroes) was answered in the form 
of recommendations based upon those 
offered by the Committee on Special 
Edueation of the White House Con- 
ference. This was thought to be a 
valid source, because the Conference 
represents the latest authoritative re- 
sults from years of research on the 
problem of educating the handicapped 
child. 


LIMITATIONS IN METHODS OF 
PROCEDURE 


The following difficulties limited 
the accuracy and completeness of this 
study : First, the lack of scientific enu- 
meration facilities in estimating the 
handicapped child, such as facilities 
for giving each child a complete 
physical and mental examination and 
recording the results for each child. 
Second, the lack of uniformity in defi- 
nitions of the handicapped child. 
Third, the lack of separate statistics 
relating to handicapped children of 
different races. The states and cities 
which have been the leaders in this 
type of education are in the North 
and West where separate records for 
Negroes and white are difficult to ob- 
tain. Fourth, in the Southern states 
where the majority of Negroes are 
found in the United States, little in- 
formation could be obtained concern- 
ing the education of handicapped Ne- 
groes. Fifth, little information con- 
cerning special education in the rural 
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districts, where the majority of Ne- 
groes are found in the South, could 
be obtained. Sixth, few research 
studies have been made on this phase 
of education among Negroes, exclu- 
sively. 


GENERAL Score or THis Stupy 


Because of the magnitude of this 
problem it has been found quite 
necessary to restrict this study to the 
following types of handicapped chil- 
dren: the blind, the partially-blind, 
the deaf, the partially-deaf, the 
crippled, and the mentally-retarded. 
These types have been selected be- 
cause of the following reasons: First, 
these seem to be the more serious, edu- 
cational handicaps in retarding school 
progress, and are more often provided 
for by the various states. Second, 
these have been more uniformly de- 
fined .in sources of data used in this 
study. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


After examining several reports 
and studies on handicapped children, 
the following general definitions were 
selected : 

1. Blind: One who cannot see at all. 

2. Partially-Blind: One who is not 
totally blind, but whose sight 
is so impaired that he cannot 
use advantageously the facil- 
ities provided for the normally 
seeing child. 

. Deaf: One who cannot hear at all. 

. Partially-Deaf: One who is not 
totally deaf, but whose hearing 
is so defective that he cannot 
hear ordinary conversation 
without the aid of some ampli- 
fying device, or at an unus- 
ually short distance from the 
source of sound. 


He CO 


5. Crippled: One whose body is so 
impaired that he cannot use 
advantageously the facilities 
provided for the normal child. 

6. Mentally-Retarded: One whose 
mental ability is such as to 
make it impossible for him to 
profit by regular group class- 
room instruction. 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS 


In the treatment of this problem 
the following basic assumptions are 
recognized : 


First, it is the duty of the state to 
provide for the education of 
all its citizens. 

Second, every child has a right to an 
education so adapted to his 
needs and abilities that he can 
be economically independent 
and have the chance for the 
fullest life of which he is cap- 
able. 

Third, that special education renders 
service to the child and _ s0- 
ciety. 

Fourth, that the Negro handicapped 
child has a right to an educa- 
tion adapted to his needs and 
abilities. — 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


While it is realized that no uniform 
system of special education for handi- 
capped Negroes can be offered for the 
several states and local communities, 
it is hoped that the data revealed 
through this study may eventually 
lead, by further investigation, to those 
general principles and_ standards 


which are fundamental to the de- 


1 Report of the Committee on Special 
Classes of the White House Conference 
(New York: The Century Co., 1931), p. 1. 
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velopment of a sound educational pro- 
gram for all handicapped children. 


HistToricaAL BACKGROUND 


A brief history of the education of 
handicapped children in the United 
States with special reference to Ne- 
groes is here given in order that the 
reader might appreciate more fully 
the ‘‘present status’’ of this type of 
education. 

The Blind.—The first school for the 
blind in the United States was estab- 
lished in Boston, in 1831; the second, 
in New York in 1832; and the third, 
in Philadelphia in 1833.2 All these 
early schools were private institu- 
tions. The first state school for the 
blind was established in 1848. The 
first school for blind Negroes, ex- 
clusively, in the United States, was 
established by the state of North 
Carolina in 1869,* at Raleigh. This 
school also cared for the deaf. In 
1922,* state schools for the blind were 
maintained by all states except Dela- 
ware, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Wyoming, and the District 
of Columbia. The first public, city- 
school class for the blind in the 
United States was opened in Chi- 
cago, in 1900. As far as the writer 
knows, no public school braille 
class has been established in the 
United States for Negroes exclusively. 
In 1922° there were in the United 
States 48 state institutions, sixteen 
city day-schools, and eight private in- 
Stitutions for the blind. Of this num- 


2J. E. W. Wallin, The Education of 
Handicapped Children (New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1924), p. 10. 

3 Ibid., p. 10. 

4 Ibid., p. 11. 

5 Ibid. 


ber, there were, in 1922, 13 state 
schools for blind Negroes exclusively, 
but no city day schools. 

The Partially-Blind.—The first class 
for partially blind children was es- 
tablished in Boston, Massachusetts, 
in April, 1913. The second one was 
established the same year in Cleve- 
land, Ohio.® The first sight-saving 
class for Negroes exclusively was es- 
tablished in Philadelphia, and the 
second one, in St. Louis, Missouri.’ 
These are of recent date and will be 
considered under present status. The 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness makes an annual survey of 
the number of sight-saving classes in 
the United States. These data show 
the following development in sight- 
saving classes in the United States: 
In 1913, 2 classes were established ; in 
1919, 74 classes; in 1923, 181 classes ; 
and in 1928, 319 classes. Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Ohio have 
led the way in the introduction of 
these classes in the United States. 

The Deaf.—In 1816, Thomas Gal- 
laudet established in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, the first school for deaf 
in the United States. This was a 
private institution. In 1823,° Ken- 
tucky established the first state school 
for the deaf followed by Ohio in 
1827.1° The first state school for 
Negroes was established in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, in 1869, including 
blind also. All states except Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
and Wyoming, maintained state 


6 Report of the White House Conterence, 
op. cit., p. 118. 

7 Ibid., p. 171. 

8 J. E. W. Wallin, op. cit., p. 9. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. 
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schools for the deaf, in 1922.11 At 
that time there were in the United 
States 61 state schools. Of this num- 
ber 11 were for Negroes exclusively. 
The first public day school for the 
deaf was established in Boston in 
1869." In 1922, there were 74 
city public day schools for the deaf. 
There were no city schools ex- 
alusively for deaf Negroes. 

The Partially-Deaf.—Until a few 
years ago no provisions for the par- 
tially deaf were made in the United 
States. These children were either 
allowed to attend public school classes 
or they were sent to institutions for 
the deaf. Schools for the partially- 
deaf will be considered under 
‘present status.’’ 

The Crippled—The earliest at- 
tempts to provide education for 
erippled children were prompted by 
charity. A few private institutions 
for this purpose were established in 
the United States during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The 
first public school class for crippled 
children was established in Chicago, 
in 1899.1? Other classes were opened 
in New York City, in 1906. Only a 
few states have laws providing for 
special public school classes for crip- 
pled children. Massachusetts appears 
to be the first state to provide public 
education, in general, for cripples. 
Schools for crippled Negro children 
are confined to a latter date and are 
treated under ‘‘present status.’’ 

The Mentally-Retarded.—The first 
residential institution for mentally re- 
tarded children in the United States 
was established by Harvey B. Wilbur 
in Barr, Massachusetts, in 1848. New 


11 J, E. W. Wallin, op. cit., p. 9. 
12 Ibid., p. 37. 


York was the second state to estab- 
lish such a school, in 1851. A private 
school was established in German- 
town, Pennsylvania, in 1852, and an- 
other in Columbus, Ohio, in 1857, 
Kentucky established an institution 
at Frankfort, in 1860.1° In 1923, 
every state in the United States ex- 
cept Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, Arkansas, Alabama, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia maintained residential in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded. The 
development of the Binet-Simon test, 
in 1910, gave impetus to the establish- 
ment of schools and classes in the pub- 
lie day schools. These classes are 
called by such names as Opportunity 
Classes, Ungraded Classes, Adjust- 
ment Classes, and Atypical Classes. 
Statistics are inadequate on the de- 
velopment of these classes, especially 
for Negroes. By far the largest en- 
rollment for handicapped children has 
been in classes for the mentally-re- 
tarded. Massachusetts has been a 
pioneer in this type of education. Of 
the 315 cities which provided for men- 
tally retarded children in 1927, 39 
were in Massachusetts and 38 in New 
York. Some classes for mentally-re- 
tarded Negroes, exclusively, in 1925, 
were established in Atlantic City, 
Detroit, Washington, D.C., Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Philadel- 
phia. 

This brief history of the education 
of handicapped children in the United 
States depicts the growing conviction 
that the state should provide educa- 
tional opportunities for handicapped 
children, and shows the gradual tran- 
sition of this type of education from 
private to public responsibility. 

13 Ibid., p. 25. 
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II 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


In dealing with this section the 
writer will consider each type of 
handicapped child with reference to 
the four questions mentioned under 
scope: 


First, what is the extent and nature 
- of the problem presented by 
handicapped Negro children in 

the United States? 

Second, what are the state legislations 
for handicapped children? 

Third, what is the relative cost of spe- 
cial education ? 

Fourth, what provisions are needed 
adequately to care for handi- 
capped Negroes? 

Because of the limitations mentioned 

at the beginning of this chapter the 

figures quoted can be considered as 
only approximate. 


Extent oF HANDICAPPED NEGROES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Blind—From an _ estimated 
blind population in the United States, 
based on figures from 17 selected 
states,’* there are at least 15,000 blind 
people, five to twenty years old in 
the United States. A recent report 
of the White House Conference gives 
a total of 14,400 blind children in 
the United States, five to twenty years 
of age. The latest statistics show that 
Negroes represent about one-eighth 
of the total population, five to twenty 
years of age, in the United States. If 
these figures are valid, then there are 
about 1875 blind Negro children, five 





14 Vide: Report of White House Confer- 
ence, op. cit., p. 244. 


to twenty years of age, in the United 
States. From Table I, Chapter I, it 
will be seen that in over 53 per cent of 
the states and the District of Colum- 
bia the separate Negro school system 
exists. From a study of statistics of 
the education of the Negro race in 18 
Southern states, it was seen that ap- 
proximately 66 per cent of the Negro 
elementary population is in the South. 
The South, as was pointed out in the 
brief history of special education, has 
made very little progress in this type 
of education. Of the ten states in 
the United States which do not have 
compulsory education laws applying 
to blind children, six are in the South. 
According to the recent report of the 
White House Conference, ‘‘in some of 
the Southern states where compulsory 
education is enforced with blind white 
children, little attempt is made to en- 
force the law with blind colored chil- 
dren.’’ There are no separate braille 
day classes for Negroes in the United 
States. The only braille day classes 
for white children south of the 
Mason and Dixon line are in New 
Orleans, and Atlanta.® Classes for 
blind children in the public schools 
have developed very slowly. There 
are only 14 cities in the United States 
with public day braille classes for all 
blind children. 

It has been noted that the first state 
school for blind Negroes was estab- 
lished in Raleigh, North Carolina, in 
1869. At the present time there are 
13 states in the South with state 

15 Committee on Special Education of the 
White House Conference, op. cit., p. 252. 
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schools for blind Negroes exclusively. . 


(See Table I for detailed information 
concerning these schools.) In most 
eases the deaf children are included 
in the same school. 

The problem regarding the extent 
of education of the blind Negro child 
cannot be accurately determined, due 
to incomplete data. The recent report 
of the White House Conference has 
pointed out that of the probable 
15,000 blind children in the United 
States, less than 6,000 are receiving 
any sort of educational training. It 
can be reasonably assumed from these 
data that the situation regarding the 
education of the blind Negro child is 
even worse. ‘‘A survey should be 
made of the need for establishing 
classes for blind Negroes in those sec- 
tions of the country where separate 
classes for the two races are the 
rule.’’ 3° 

Partially-Blind.—According to the 
most conservative estimate there is 
one pupil in every 1000 of elementary 
school population who needs the 
advantages of sight-saving classes. 
Since the elementary school popula- 
tion for Negroes has been given as 
3,363,070, there are according to these 
figures, 3,633 partially-blind Negro 
children in the United States. 

A more detailed study of sight- 
saving-classes, made by Dr. E. T. 
Myer, shows the median ratio of one 
pupil to 659 of the total population. 
From this study, the total number of 
partially-blind children in the United 
States?’ is estimated at 50,000. Of 


16 Ibid., p. 272. 

17A ratio of one out of 500 of school 
population was used in estimating the num- 
ber of partially-blind children by the White 
House Conference. 


this total number 5,000 are enrolled 
in sight-saving classes. According to 
this estimate there are 6,250 partially- 
blind Negro children in the United 
States. In 1930, there were 350 
sight-saving classes in the United 
States. Of this number only two 
were exclusively for Negro children. 
Since that time, two more classes have 
been established for Negroes. These 
four classes for Negroes are located in 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
and Cincinnati. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in many states 
no distinction is made between white 
and Negro children. There are 22 
states having sight-saving classes, and 
of this number only four are in the 
Southern states. This fact shows 
that the Southern states are lagging 
behind in establishing sight-saving 
classes. 

Since sight-saving classes have been 
almost entirely confined to cities of 
the North and West, it is difficult to 
estimate the exact need of classes for 
Negroes. However, since the ma- 
jority of Negroes are still in the 
South, and in rural communities, it 
is evident that the need is very great. 

The Deaf.—aA recent report by the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf gives 
the total number of deaf children in 
the school population as 18,212. It 
is difficult to get complete statistics 
on the number of deaf Negroes, be- 
cause these figures have been obtained 
from the number of deaf children en- 
rolled in schools and classes for the 
deaf. On the whole, the only pro- 
visions for the education of the deaf 
Negro child exclusively have been in 
the state schools. There are at 
present 13 of these schools for the 
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deaf Negro exclusively. (See Table 


I.) 

The Partially-Deaf.—Many studies 
have been made recently on the par- 
tially-deaf child. The American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing instituted the first con- 
certed effort in their behalf in 1924. 
The estimated number of children in 
this group of the public school popu- 
lation is 3,000,000.‘ On the basis of 
this number, 375,000 are estimated to 
be Negro children. Only within re- 
cent years have provisions been made 
in the public schools for these chil- 
dren. These children have in some 
cases been sent to schools for the deaf, 
others have been considered mentally 
dull. Eighty-two cities are reported 
as having classes for partially-deaf 


children. Statistics regarding Negro 
18 Jbid., p. 1. 
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children are incomplete. In most 
cases these children are left in the 
regular classes as ‘‘repeaters’’ or sent 
to classes for mentally retarded. 
There is evidence of a great need for 
the organization of such classes for 
Negroes. 

The Crippled.—A quotation from 

the recent report of the Committee 
on Special Classes of the White House 
Conference will best present the ex- 
tent of this problem in respect to all 
crippled children in the United 
States: 
By what is believed to be a very conserva- 
tive estimate there are more than 300,000 
crippled children in the United States, and 
at least one-third of these are in need of 
special educational opportunities. 


A ratio of 2.5 erippled children 
under eighteen years per 1000 general 
population was used by The Cleve- 


TABLE I 


Name, Location, NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS, AND ENROLLMENT OF StaTe ScHOOLS FOR DEeaF AND 
Burnp NEGROES 











‘ Pty Instruc- | Enroll- 
Location Institution eas nant 
1. Talladega, Alabama...... Alabama Institute for the Deaf and the Blind + 63 
2. Little Rock, Arkansas... .| Arkansas School for the Deaf * 37 346 
3. Little Rock, Arkansas. ...} Arkansas School for the Blind 3 20 
4. St. Augustine, Florida... .} Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 5 47 
5. Cave Springs, Georgia. ...| Georgia School for the Deaf 32 297 
6. Danville, Kentucky...... Kentucky School for the Deaf 4 28 
7. Louisville, Kentucky..... Kentucky School for the Blind 4 21 
8. Scottlandville, La........ Louisiana School for Blind 3 36 
9. Overlea, Maryland....... Maryland School for the Colored Blind and 
Deaf 6 38 
10. Jackson, Mississippi... .. . Mississippi School for Deaf * 25 326 
11. Pineywood, Mississippi. . .} Mississippi School for Blind 2 12 
12, Raleigh, N. C........... North Carolina School for Deaf and Blind 12 106 
13. Sulphur, Oklahoma...... Oklahoma State School for Deaf 2 17 
14. Muskogee, Oklahoma.... . Oklahoma State School for Blind 2 13 
15. Cedar Springs, S. C.......| South Carolina School for Deaf and Blind 6 38 
16. Knoxville, Tennessee... . . Tennessee School for Deaf * 31 392 
17. Austin, Texas........... Texas Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute for 
Colored Youth 16 110 
18. Newport News, Va....... Virginia State School for Colored Deaf and 
Blind Children 5 60 
19. Institute, W. Va......... West Virginia School for Blind 2 15 














* Includes white department. 
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land Survey in 1916, and the New 
York City Survey in 1920. Ratios 
vary greatly in different surveys due 
to variations in definitions of the term 
erippled. In the Cleveland Survey 
of 1916, only three per cent of 
cripples of all ages were Negroes. In 
the Philadelphia Hospital and Health 
Survey of 1929, a house-to-house can- 
vass of 100 blocks, 14.8 per cent of 
crippled children under 21 were 
found to be Negroes. 

A report of a study made by 
Heck ?® of public schools and classes 
for crippled children in 27 cities, 
showed the following small percentage 
of Negro children: 9 schools reported 
no Negroes, only 5 schools reported 10 
per cent or more, and 2 schools re- 
ported 20. These 27 cities were in 
the North Central, Middle Atlantic, 
New England, and Western States, 
which again shows that this type of 
education is being done mainly in the 
North and West. The opportunities 
afforded in special classes for whites 
are not open in all eases to Negro 
children even in the North. The only 
cities from data available, which re- 
port classes for Negroes exclusively 
are Baltimore, St. Louis, and Wash- 
ington. The total enrollment for 
each class is 70, 43, and 31, respec- 
tively. 

Based on the figures quoted for 
crippled children by the White House 
Conference, it seems reasonable to 
estimate the number of crippled Ne- 
gro children of the elementary school 
population at 37,500. While complete 
statistics are not available, it is reas- 
onable to assume that more than one- 
third of these are in need of special 
education. 


19 A, O. Heck, op. cit., passim. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


The Mentally-Retarded.—By far 
the largest group of handicapped chil- 
dren reported in the data used in 
this study is the mentally-retarded. 
Classes for Negroes are more nu- 
merous on the whole, than for any 
other type of handicapped child in- 
cluded in this study. These classes 
have been designated by many names, 
such as Ungraded Classes, Opportun- 
ity Classes, Adjustment Classes, ete. 
For example, for Negroes exclusively, 
Baltimore reports 6 classes ; Washing- 
ton, D.C., 6; Atlantic City, 6; Cin- 
cinnati, 5; Philadelphia, 10; and St. 
Louis, one school, exclusively for Ne- 
groes. Practically, in every city over 
10,000 population there will be found 
some provision made for mentally- 
handicapped Negro children. In the 
smaller cities and rural districts com- 
paratively nothing has been done to 
provide special education for the 
mentally-retarded Negro child. This 
is particularly significant. However, 
statistics are too inadequate on sepa- 
rate schools for Negroes to warrant 
any definite conclusions, but special 
education of this type of handicapped 
Negro child seems to be greater than 
any other type. This is probably due 
to the fact that many behavior prob- 
lems, and children retarded for other 
reasons are placed in this group. 


SUMMARY OF EXTENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 


From the facts presented it is evi- 
dent that the problem of educating 
the blind, partially-blind, deaf, par- 
tially-deaf, crippled, and mentally- 
retarded, handicapped Negro child in 
18 states of the South is a real one. 
Special education of all types of 
handicapped children is almost wholly 
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confined to the cities of the North and 
West. Thus, a comparatively small 
number of handicapped Negroes who 
need special education are receiving 
it, since the greater proportion of Ne- 
groes is in the South. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS FOR HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 


What are the legislative provisions 
and administrative policies of those 
states which have programs for spe- 
cial education? How do these laws 
affect Negroes? 

It has been shown that the first 
efforts to care for handicapped chil- 
dren were made by private schools, 
and, until recent years, the only pub- 
lie provisions made for these children 
by the state was through the state 
residential schools. The history of 
the education of handicapped chil- 
dren shows the influence of the grow- 
ing conviction that the state should 
provide education for these children. 
This conviction, combined with the 
outgrowth of the limitations set upon 
the enrollment of the state residential 
schools, has caused the organization 
of educational facilities within the 
local school system for handicapped 
children. As a result of this convic- 
tion, also, many states have recently 
enacted laws authorizing the establish- 
ment of special classes in local school 
systems for handicapped children. 
Table II gives the number of states 
making such provisions. These legis- 
lative enactments are of two kinds: 
permissive and mandatory. The 
former merely recognizes the need for 
special classes, but leaves the estab- 
lishment to the local community. The 
latter requires the classes to be estab- 
lished under specified conditions. 


TABLE II 


NuMBER oF States GIVING LEGISLATIVE AU- 
THORIZATION AND SPECIAL FINANCIAL AID 
To SpeciaL EpucaTion aND LOCAL 
ScHoot Systems * 














Number of 
States 

Type of Pupil Legis- | Special 

lative | Finan- 
Author-| cial 
ization} Aid 
Blind and Partially Seeing... . 19 12 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing... . 19 14 
CHING ks choc cnccneeaus 16 12 
Mentally Defective.......... 16 6 
Anaemic Tuberculous Cardia. . 12 4 
Speech Defective............ 11 5 
Behavior Problems.......... 10 3 
Mentally Gifted............ 4 2 

Number of States Making 

Ly) eee es Barer 26 16 











* Robert Kunzig, Public School Education 
of Atypical Children. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, (Washington: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1931), Bull. No. 10. 


Many states have laws authorizing 
the establishment of special classes, 
but have failed to follow-up these 
laws with financial aid. The great- 
est development of special education 
has been found in those states which 
have provided both authorizations 
and financial aid. Some states not 
only have legislative authorization 
and special financial aid, but also pro- 
vide general state supervision. This 
phase is usually centered in a bureau 
of special education within the state 
department of public instruction. 
Eleven states have such bureaus.*° 

The following description depicts 
the legislation affecting the various 
types of handicapped children: 

The Blind.—All but the ten follow- 
ing states have compulsory education 

20 Elise H. Martens, Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children (Washington: U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, 1931), Bull. No. 20. 
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laws for the blind: Alabama, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Hampshire, South 
Carolina and Wyoming. However, 
five of these states have state schools 
for the blind. At least eight states 
encourage the establishment of day 
schools for the blind by allowing state 
subsidies when such classes are 
opened. It has been noted that only 
eighteen cities have braille day classes, 
they are:* St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Paterson, New Jersey; 
Atlanta, Georgia; Toledo, Ohio; Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Buffalo, 
New York; Los Angeles, California; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Detreit, Michigan; 
Chicago, Illinois; New York City, 
New York. Again a study of these 
cities shows that the greatest progress 
in this type of education has been in 
the North and West. Only two cities 
in the South have publie day braille 
classes for the blind. They are New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The Partialiy-Blind.—A total num- 
ber of twenty states have special leg- 
islation for the partially-blind, four- 
teen of this number have legislation 
with financial aid. These fourteen 
states are California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. The other 
six states, Connecticut, Washington, 
D.C., Kentucky, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming have legislation 

21 Committee on Special Education of the 
White House Conference, op. cit., p. 248. 


without financial aid. The other 
twenty-nine states have no special 
legislation for the _ partially-blind. 
The following states are given in 
order of rank according to the num- 
ber of classes for partially-blind chil- 
dren in proportion to population: * 
Ohio, Michigan, New York, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Washington, IIli- 
nois, Rhode Island, California, Louis- 
iana, Connecticut, Virginia, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Wisconsin, Indiana, Nebraska, 
Georgia, and Iowa. It will be seen 
that only five of these states are in 
the Southern area. 

Deaf.—Al\l but the following five 
states have compulsory laws for the 
deaf: Alabama, Delaware, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Georgia, New Hampshire, 
and Tennessee. Although 44 states 
have compulsory laws, these laws are 
not adequately enforced in all states. 
All but one of these five states with- 
out compulsory laws are listed in the 
states used as the basis for this year- 
book, representing the dual system of 
education. 

The Partially-Deaf—No data on 
laws regarding the partially-deaf were 
available. 

The Crippled.—The U. 8S. Office of 
Education ** gives the following sum- 
mary concerning state laws relating 
to the education of crippled children 
in the United States: Seventeen states 
regulate the education of crippled 
children; fourteen require state aid; 
and, six authorize state aid. A total 
of twenty states and the District of 
Columbia have laws relating to the 

22 Ibid., p. 240. 

23 Ward Keesecker, Digest of Legislation 
for Education of Cripple Children (Wash- 
ington: U. 8S. Office of Education, 1929), 
Bull. No. 5, p. 1. 
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education of crippled children. Many 
states have laws for enumeration of 
crippled children. Fourteen states 
have established and maintained spe- 
cial public schools and classes for 
erippled children. Generally speak- 
ing, the enforcement of laws for crip- 
pled Negroes has been lacking. Al- 
though they may attend for the most 
part the special classes for the white 
in the North, in many cases these 
classes are not opened to Negroes.** 
Baltimore, Washington, and St. Louis, 
are the only cities reporting separate 
classes for Negroes. 

The Mentally-Retarded.—Fifteen 
states have special laws for the men- 
tally-retarded. New Jersey, in 1911, 
became a pioneer in this type of edu- 
cation by enacting the first law. 
Other states are Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Illinois, New York, 
Oregon, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Many 
states established special classes on 
petition of the parents of ten or more 
children. However, no state has yet 
formed an adequate program for the 
education of all these children.*® 


24 White House Conference, op. cit. 
*5 J, E. W. Wallin, op. cit., pp. 146-152. 


III 


Summary or LEGISLATION FOR 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


1. There are at present 26 states giv- 
ing legislative authorization to 
special education in public 
school classes, 16 giving finan- 
cial aid, and 11 giving super- 
vision. 

2. There is a wide variation in the 
laws of the different states 
relative to organization and 
support of special classes. 

3. It is evident that the greatest 
progress in the education of 
the handicapped child has been 
in those states which have not 
only authorized the establish- 
ment of special schools, but 
have given financial aid. 

4, The states in the North and West 
have been the leaders in enact- 
ing laws regarding the educa- 
tion of handicapped children. 

5. Five states in the South have defi- 
nite laws relating to the edu- 
cation of the handicapped 
child. 

6. There is a great need for enact- 
ment and enforcement of laws 
for the educating of handi- 
capped children. 


THE COST OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


What is the relative cost of special 
education ? 

The Blind.—From the available 
figures of the White House Confer- 
ence, the cost for each blind pupil 
varies widely in the different braille 
day classes. The range appears to be 
from $120 to $590 per child. Most 


of the figures range between $200 to 
$300. On the whole the cost of edu- 
eating blind pupils in the residential 
schools is much higher since the 
boarding item is included. Cost of 
educating blind Negroes is deter- 
mined by the median appropriations 
per capita at the states’ residential 
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schools for Negroes. This cost seems 
to be approximately $350 per capita. 
Figures on Negroes exclusively were 
difficult to obtain due to the fact that 
in many states these figures are com- 
bined with the deaf or with the white 
appropriations. With special educa- 
tion, as with general elementary edu- 
cation the appropriation in the 13 
separate state schools for the blind 
when comparisons were possible, was 
usually lower for Negroes than for 
whites. For example, in Virginia, the 
cost per capita for whites was $445, 
and for Negroes, $364. 

The Partially-Blind.—The per 
capita cost of educating the partially- 
blind child in sight-saving classes is 
usually from $200 to $250. The 
range is from $132 to $331. Since 
there are so few classes established 
exclusively for Negroes it is difficult 
to make a comparison in the cost. 

The Deaf.—F rom the White House 
Conference,*® the following cost is 
given: The 1928 report of the United 
States Bureau of Education shows 
that in 1926-27 the cost for each pu- 
pil in state schools for the deaf was 
$500; in private schools, $329; and in 
special classes, $309.41. 

The Partially-Deaf.—No available 
data. Education usually included 
with the deaf or mentally-retarded. 

The Crippled.—The cost of educat- 
ing the crippled child varies greatly 
in different cities and communities. 
Heck ** reports that the per capita 
cost in one city was 6.45 times the 
cost for the regular elementary school. 
In another it was 2.92 times the regu- 
lar school cost. The report for all 17 
cities studied varied, the median be- 
~ 26 White House Conference, op. cit. 

27 A. O. Heck, op. cit., p. 25. 


ing 3.8 times the cost in the regular 
school. The White House Conference 
estimated the cost of educating crip- 
pled children from $187 to $593 per 
capita. 

The Mentally-Retarded.—It is very 
difficult to estimate the cost of educat- 
ing the mentally-retarded child due to 
variations in classification, methods, 
definitions, ete. Figures, however, 
have been quoted by the White House 
Conference, ranging from $45 to $284 
per capita. 


SUMMARY OF Cost 


The cost of educating the handi- 
capped child has been estimated on 
what it has cost in various places. It 
is obvious that wide variations exist. 
Many items which are included in 
some reports are omitted in others so 
that a lack in standardization of ex- 
penditures has been one of the causes 
for this wide variation. 

Generally speaking, the annual per 
capita cost of education in special 
classes or schools is from one and one- 
half to four times as great as the per 
capita cost of regular elementary- 
school education. The following is a 
summary of the cost of special educa- 
tion per capita in terms of the range: 


RG hiseas GG ae $120 to $630 
Partially-Blind .... 132 to 331 
i eee ee 204 to 517 
Partially-Deaf ..... No data 

Grippled, .o.esse00s 125 to 370 


Mentally-Retarded 45 to 284 


Data on the cost of special educa- 
tion for Negroes, exclusively, have 
been too limited to warrant a conclu- 
sion. In the few cases where com- 
parisons were possible, the cost has 
been near the lower limit of the range 
for each type of handicapped group. 
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There is a great need for research in 
this field. Very little has been done 
to solve the problem of how satis- 
factory results may be secured at a 
minimum cost. It is evident that the 
great cost of special education has 
been one factor which has retarded its 
growth, especially among Negroes. 
The public schools of the South are 
not adequately caring for the normal 
elementary Negro population. It is 
obvious that they cannot, or will not, 
assume this added duty of caring for 
handicapped children readily. Thus 
there is a problem of how this type of 
education may be best financed. 


IV 


The reasonable suggestions which 
are the outgrowth of detailed study in 
this field are that: °° 


1. The state should assume a share of 
the financial responsibility of 
educating handicapped chil- 
dren in public day classes. 

2. All types of handicapped children 
are entitled to a share of con- 
sideration in the reimburse- 
ment which the state makes. 

3. Rural areas should be given spe- 
cial encouragement in provid- 
ing for the handicapped chil- 
dren of the community. 


28 Elise H. Marten, op. cit., 11. 


PROVISIONS NEEDED FOR ADEQUATE CARE OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED NEGRO CHILD 


What provisions are needed in 
order adequately to care for the 
handicapped Negro child? It has 
been shown in this chapter that there 
are approximately 650,000 Negro 
children in the elementary schools of 
the United States, who, because of 
some handicap, require special edu- 
cation to make the most of their abili- 
ties. Of this number only a small 
proportion are receiving special edu- 
cation. This fact is evident from re- 
ports of the White House Confer- 
ence *® which show that the Southern 
states, where the majority of Ne- 
groes live, have lagged behind in es- 
tablishing schools and classes for 
handicapped children. 

Reports of the White House Con- 
ference show that no city in the 





29 Report of White House Conference, 
op. cit., p. 8. 


United States is providing special 
education for all handicapped chil- 
dren. Many cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over have no provisions for 
the special education of any type of 
handicapped child. Practically noth- 
ing has been done in rural communi- 
ties for the handicapped child. 
Among the cities which report the 
greatest progress in special education 
of Negroes exclusively are: Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Washington, Cincin- 
nati, and Atlantic City. Baltimore 
has thirteen special classes for 247 
handicapped Negro children; six 
classes for subnormal; three for 
crippled children; two disciplinary ; 
two open air; and one sight-saving. 
St. Louis has one school, the Turner 
School, which has in it classes for 
crippled, tubereular, partially-blind, 
deaf, and partially-deaf children. 
Washington, D.C., reports one school, 
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the Reno School for the crippled, and 
six classes for the mentally-retarded. 
Cincinnati, has two classes for the 
crippled, one open-air class, five 
classes for the mentally-retarded, and 
one sight-saving class. Atlantic City 
has six opportunity classes.*° While 
most cities have made some effort to 
eare for the mentally-retarded Negro 
child, very little has been done for 
the other types of handicapped chil- 
dren. Hardly anything has _ been 
done in the rural communities for 
any type of handicapped child. 
When it is remembered that the 
greater part of the Negro population 
is still in the rural communities of 
the South, it will readily be seen that 
this is a grave problem. The spar- 
sity and size of the population make 
it difficult to organize classes in rural 
communities. It is not reasonable to 
expect that the average teacher in a 
rural school can find time for special 
attention. These facts show that the 
problem of educating the handicapped 
Negro child is a real one, and that 
very little has been done towards its 
solution. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding 
reasons for this slow progress in edu- 
cating the handicapped child has 
been due to traditional ideas and 
attitudes held by the average per- 
son and by many educational leaders, 
concerning the feasibility of edu- 
cating the handicapped child. To the 
vast majority of people the handi- 
capped child is a burden on society 
and special education is charity. 
Even many superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers are unaware of 
the possibilities of the handicapped 
~ 80 This list is not completed; much data 
on this phase could not be obtained. 
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child, and of what can and is being 
done for him through special educa- 
tion in some states and cities. 

The first provision, then, that is 
needed in order to provide adequate 
eare for the handicapped child is to 
bring about a change in these tradi- 
tional ideas and attitudes. The writer 
therefore recommends, in the first 
place, that an extensive program of 
publicity in regard to the possibili- 
ties of the handicapped child, and 
relative to what can and is being 
done, should be conducted throughout 
the United States. The following 
suggestions are offered for the con- 
ducting of such a program: (1) 
**Some definite program should be 
planned by which the public can be 
properly informed of what the spe- 
cial education is doing for a large 
number of children in the public 
schools. This could be done through 
a committee of a Department of Spe- 
cial Education in a United States 
Office of Education, whose duty it 
would be to collect and broadcast de- 
sirable educational information con- 
cerning the necessity of acknowledg- 
ing individual differences among 
children and providing adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for all chil- 
dren.’’** (2) That the following 
methods of informing the public 
should be carefully studied and ad- 
visedly used: press articles, moving 
pictures, radio talks, public lectures 
by authorities on the subject, and 
programs fostered by local agencies, 
organizations, and influential citizens. 

In the second place, no doubt the 
next important reason for the neglect 
of special education for handicapped 


31 White House Conference, op. cit., p. 
484, 
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children has been the great cost of 
special education. It has been noted 
that while figures vary for the cost of 
special education for different types 
of handicapped children in different 
cities it is generally accepted that the 
cost for this type of education is 
greater than that for the normal child. 
The matter of financing special edu- 
cation is, therefore, a problem. From 
the various chapters of this yearbook, 
it will be seen that the Negro public 
schools in the area designated as the 
basis for this study (see Chap. [), 
are not providing adequate facilities 
even for the normal children. Then 
it does not seem reasonable to expect 
these local school systems to take on 
the added responsibility of educating 
the handicapped child without definite 
financial aid from other agencies. 
The second recommendation is, there- 
fore, twofold: (1) that extensive ef- 
forts be made to secure the interest 
and financial support of civic and 
welfare organizations in providing 
special education. This should be 
accomplished by a carefully planned 
program designed to inform these or- 
ganizations of the (a) need for this 
type of education, (b) cost of this 
type of education, and (c) the benefit 
of this type of education to the child 
and society, by depicting the results 
which have been accomplished in 
some states and cities. (2) Efforts 
should be made to secure state and 
federal aid in order to help the local 
communities in providing special edu- 
cation. In order to do this, a careful 
investigation by experts should be 
made of the most effective state and 
federal aid. This task would require 
the efforts of all persons interested in 
child-welfare. And, like other types 


21 


of education, it may require a long 
period of ‘‘hammering’’ but, even- 
tually, financial aid should be ob- 
tained as successfully for this type of 
education as for such activities as 
federal road-building, Smith-Hughes 
classes, vocational rehabilitation, and 
the like. 

In the third place, it is recom- 
mended that courses designed to pre- 
pare teachers for the teaching of 
handicapped children be placed in the 
curriculum of Negro teacher-training 
institutions. While many of the 
larger white institutions have one or 
more such courses *? few, if any, 
Negro training institutions have 
reached this stage. The significance 
of placing such courses in the cur- 
riculum is shown by the following 
quotation : 


Special education of children whose needs 
are not met in the regular classroom is no 
longer. an experiment. State and city 
school officials in increasing numbers are 
recognizing the importance of making pro- 
visions for exceptional children. The result 
has been a steady growth in the organiza- 
tion of special schools and classes... . 
Even now the teaching of exceptional chil- 
dren is challenging the attention of young 
people entering upon their training course, 
as well as of experienced teachers who have 
found that it is in keeping with their major 
interest. But where shall they go? What 
courses shall they take? How can they best 
fit themselves for the work? The average 
person cannot enter the field and do effi- 
cient work on the basis of a general pre- 
paratory course received in the normal 
school or teacher’s college. Such a person 
would find it impossible to meet the prob- 
lem of special methods encountered in the 
educating of the deaf or blind, and would 


82 Vide: Elise Martin, Opportunities for 
the Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children, Washington, D.C., U. 8S. Printing 
Office, Bulletin 1931, No. 21. 
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inevitably hew too close to the line of tra- 
ditional training in his work with the men- 
tally subnormal, or the gifted. What the 
handicapped children need, first of all, is to 
be understood. No teacher can adjust either 
curriculum or methods to the existing needs 
without knowing, first, the child. He must 
understand the nature of subnormality or 
genius, the psychology of blindness or deaf- 
ness; the mental hygiene of behavior dis- 
orders; and, the mental background of a 
child who has a crippled body or other 
serious physical defects. He must know the 
possibilities and limitations inherent in 
these conditions, and he must have expert 
knowledge of specialized methodology which 
will capitalize capacities and minimize limi- 
tations.33 

Not only should such courses be 
placed in the curriculum of Negro 
teacher-training institutions, but stu- 
dents who are interested in special 
education should be urged and en- 
couraged to take them. There are 
but few well prepared teachers in this 
field. The report of the White House 
Conference confirms this statement in 
the following quotation: 

One stumbling block in the way of im- 
provement and extension of special educa- 
tion is the lack of adequately trained 
special-class teachers. The fact that super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors, and 
teachers have had no courses dealing with 
the characteristics and education of the 
handicapped child, accounts to a great deal, 
for the lack of interest in the problems of 
special education. ... It is evident that 
teacher-training facilities must be expanded 
and that the period of training lengthened 
if special education is to be improved and 
extended.34 


Before more definite provisions for 
the adequate care of handicapped 
Negroes can be made, several investi- 
gations and research studies not in- 


33 Ibid, 
34 Report of the White House Conference, 
op. cit., p. 10. 


eluded in the scope of this study, 
should be made. Among them, two 
are outstanding. First, what is the 
most efficient and economical method 
of enumerating handicapped chil- 
dren? Each state and community is 
confronted with the problem of get- 
ting an accurate census of handi- 
capped children. This census is es- 
sential before a thorough educational 
program for handicapped children 
can be planned. <A federal census of 
handicapped children taken with the 
regular census would be inadequate, 
for the lapse of time between each 
census would be too great for the local 
communities effectively to check up 
on each handicapped child. Such a 
census, however, may prove a valu- 
able aid in connection with the census 
taken by the states or local communi- 
ties. It seems necessary that each 
state or local community should make 
an enumeration of handicapped chil- 
dren in order to determine its prob- 
lem, for in many cases the number of 
handicapped children in certain com- 
munities may vary greatly from na- 
tion-wide estimates. While there are 
thirty states which attempt to take a 
census of one or more types of handi- 
capped children through the regular 
school census, and six states attempt 
to enumerate all types of handicapped 
children by this method, none of these 
states would claim that an accurate 
enumeration has been made by this 
method. The value of other methods 
used in special surveys on census is 
often lessened by the lack of training 
and by the lack of experience on the 
part of the enumerators in recogniz- 
ing or in testing the child for handi- 
caps. Many parents refuse to report 
or register handicapped children if 
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they can be kept from the notice of 
educational authorities. Perhaps the 
only sure way of obtaining an accu- 
rate enumeration of all handicapped 
children in the elementary school 
population would be to give every 
person 5 to 21 years of age a com- 
plete physical and mental examina- 
tion. It is obvious that such a method 
would require an enormous sum of 
money, time, and effort. Thus, un- 
questionably, the most efficient and 
economical method of handling a cen- 
sus of handicapped children is a 
problem for investigation and re- 
search. 

Second, what are the most efficient 
and economical methods of educating 
handicapped children? The need and 
the value of special education is em- 
phasized by the following quotation: 
‘‘Few investments of the taxpayers 
money have yielded as large a return 
as that invested in vocational reha- 
bilitation. In one state alone, the dif- 
ference in the amount earned by the 
disabled during the year immediately 
preceding vocational rehabilitation, 
when compared with the amount 
earned the first year after rehabilita- 
tion, was more than five times the cost 
of rehabilitation.’’*> If these results 
were obtained by special methods of 
educating and training disabled and 
handicapped adults, it is reasonable 
to expect even greater results from 
the use of proper methods in edu- 
cating handicapped children who still 
have the plasticity and adaptability 
of youth. 

The handicapped child is faced with 
the problem of making adjustments 
to life. He needs careful guidance 


35 Report of the White House Conference, 
op. cit., p. 4. 


in order successfully to effect these 
necessary compensatory reactions. 
The organization, administration, 
supervision, and teaching of special 
classes require knowledge of special- 
ized methodology which will capitalize 
capacities and minimize limitations. 
Among the questions which are to be 
answered in determining the most 
efficient method, these are outstand- 
ing: (1) how should handicapped 
children be selected for training? 
That is to say, how great should a 
handicap be in order to warrant spe- 
cial education, and what are the 
symptoms or the best tests for dis- 
covering and recognizing these handi- 
caps, in order that a child may be se- 
lected for special training? (2) 
Where should the classes or schools 
be located? That is to say, should the 
classes be in a separate building or 
should they be in the same building 
with the normal classes? Should cer- 
tain locations in regard to the center 
of population in cities be selected, or 
should the classes be in the suburbs 
and the children transported to and 
from these schools daily? (3) What 
subject-matter and methods are best 
suited to the needs of handicapped 
children? Serious consideration must 
be given to the curriculum in order 
that the aim of special education, 
namely, to fit the child to live success- 
fully and happily with those who are 
not handicapped, may be obtained. 
(4) What should be the size of classes 
for the blind, deaf, partially-blind, 
partially-deaf, ete., in order to obtain 
the most effective results? (5) 
What should be the qualifications of 
supervisors and teachers for handi- 
eapped children? Should they be 
greater or less than those for the aver- 
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age teacher? These and many other 
problems connected with the handi- 
eapped child should offer a rich field 
for further research. 

In general, it should be clear that 
the four immediate provisions needed 
for adequate care of handicapped 
Negroes are: First, an extensive pro- 
gram of publicity in regard to the 
possibilities of the handicapped child, 
and relative to what can and is being 
done, should be conducted throughout 
the United States. The purpose of 
such a program should be to change 
the traditional ideas and attitudes, 
which have retarded the progress of 
this type of education, into adequate 
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conceptions of the possibilities of the 
handicapped child. Second, financial 
aid for the purpose of helping the 
local communities provide special 
education for all handicapped chil- 
dren should be secured from civie and 
welfare agencies, state and federal 
governments. Third, courses designed 
to prepare teachers for handicapped 
children should be placed in the eur- 
riculum of Negro teacher-training in- 
stitutions, and interested students 
should be encouraged to take them. 
Fourth, much research should be 
undertaken in order to solve many of 
the problems connected with edu- 
eating the handicapped child. 


V 
GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


HE PROBLEM, SCOPE AD 
Tue PrRoBLEM, SCOPE AND PROCEDURE 


The purpose of this study was to 
present the results of an investigation 
of the elementary educational oppor- 
tunities available for handicapped 
Negroes in the United States. 

The general procedure was a care- 
ful analysis and interpretation of 
data obtained from sources indicated 
in Chapter I, in order to obtain an- 
swers to the four following questions 
to which this study was confined : 


1. What is the extent of the edu- 
cational problem presented by Negroes 
in the United States? 

2. What are the legislative pro- 
visions and administrative policies of 
those states which have a program 
for special education ? 

3. What is the relative cost of spe- 
cial education in states and in local 
communities? 


4. What provisions are needed in 
order adequately to care for handi- 
capped Negroes? ns 

Many factors served to limit the 
completeness and accuracy of this 
study among which the principal one 
was the lack of separate and complete 
statistics relating to handicapped 
Negroes. Because of the magnitude 
of the problem, the types of handi- 
capped children were limited to the 
following: The blind, the partially- 
blind, the deaf, the partially-deaf, the 
crippled, and the mentally-retarded. 

In the treatment of this problem 
the following basic assumptions were 
recognized: (1) that it is the duty of 
the state to provide for the education 
of all its citizens; (2) that every child 
has a right to an education adapted 
to his needs and abilities; and (3) 
that special education renders service 
to the crild and society. 
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SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 


The following are facts found in 
connection with the four questions 
raised in this study: 


The Extent of the Problem.—There 
are approximately 650,000 blind, par- 
tially-blind, deaf, partially-deaf, 
crippled, and mentally-retarded Ne- 
gro children of elementary school age 
in the United States. Of this num- 
ber 1,875 are blind, 6,250 are par- 
tially-blind, 2,500 are deaf, 375,000 
are partially-deaf, 37,500 are crippled, 
and 225,000 are mentally-retarded. 

Present Provisions.—Of this large 
number of handicapped Negro chil- 
dren who need special education, only 
a small number of each type are re- 
ceiving it. The thirteen state resi- 
dential schools of the South provide 
the major part of the education for 
the blind and deaf Negro children, 
exclusively. Aside from the provi- 
sions made by these thirteen state 
schools, practically nothing has been 
done for the blind and deaf Negro 
children in the rural communities of 
the South. In the North and West, 
aside from the provisions made by 
state residential schools, a few of 
these blind children attend the pub- 
lic-day-braille classes with the white 
children. There are no public-day- 
classes exclusively for the blind Negro 
child in the United States. 

Of the 350 sight-saving classes in 
the United States in 1930 there were 
four classes exclusively for partially- 
blind Negroes. These are located in 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
and Cincinnati. Of the 22 states 
which have sight-saving classes, in 
general, only four are Southern 
States, where the majority of Negroes 
reside. 


In most cases the partially-deaf 
Negro child is sent to schools for the 
deaf, or left in the regular classes as 
a ‘‘repeater,’’ or sent to classes for 
the mentally-retarded. Of the eighty- 
two cities which have public day 
classes for the partially-deaf in gen- 
eral, only seven of these cities are in 
states of the South—the Negroes’ 
major residence. 

The only cities which report public 
day classes exclusively for crippled 
Negroes are Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
Washington. 

In most cities of 10,000 population 
and over, some provisions are made 
for the mentally-retarded child. 
Classes for these children are called 
Opportunity Classes, Ungraded 
Classes, Adjustment Classes, and the 
like. These classes not only include 
the mentally-retarded, but in many 
cases include the partially-blind, par- 
tially-deaf, and _ behavior-problem 
child. 

Special education for all types of 
handicapped Negro children has been 
almost entirely confined to the cities 
of the North and West. Practically 
nothing has been done in the field of 
special education in the rural com- 
munities in any section of the coun- 
try. 

Laws Relating to Handicapped 
Children.—There are wide variations 
in the laws of different states relative 
to the organization, support, and 
supervision of special education. 
There are twenty-six states with leg- 
islative authorization; sixteen states 
with legislative authorization and 
financial support; and eight states 
with legislative authorization, finan- 
cial support and state supervision. 
The New England, North Central, 
Middle Atlantic, and Western States 
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have been the leaders in enacting laws 
relating to the education of handi- 
eapped children. The greatest prog- 
ress in special education has been 
made in these states. 

Cost of Special Education—tThere 
is a wide variation in the cost of spe- 
cial education. The annual cost per 
capita of special education is from 
one and one-half to four times as 
great as the per capita cost of regular 
elementary school education. The 
great cost has retarded the progress 
of special education not only for 
Negroes, but for whites as well. The 
Negro has been more definitely disad- 
vantaged by this fact, however. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the facts presented in this 
study it is evident that we are still at 
the beginning of the solution of the 
problem of educating the handicapped 
child in the United States. More- 
over, practically nothing has been 
done in the field of special education 
for the vast majority of Negro chil- 
dren who are still living in the rural 
communities of the South. This slow 
progress in providing special educa- 
tion seems to be due to (1) not only 
the lack of an adequate conception of 
the fact that special education is a 
sound policy and a worthwhile activ- 
ity, but is also due to the lack of a 
strong conviction on the part of the 
general public and educational lead- 
ers that special education is a sound 
policy and a worthwhile activity, (2) 
the lack of financial support for spe- 
cial education, and (3) the lack of 
adequately trained superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and teachers 
for special education. Not until these 
causes for retardation of special edu- 


cation have been removed will suc- 
cessful efforts be made towards ade- 
quately educating the handicapped 
child, in general, or the handicapped 
Negro child, in particular. It is to 
this end, then, that the following rec- 
ommendations have been made: 


First, that an extensive program 
of publicity should be conducted 
throughout the United States in re- 
gard to the possibility of the handi- 
capped child, and relative to what 
can and is being done. The purpose 
of such a program would be to bring 
about a change in the traditional 
ideas and attitudes of individuals 
concerning the feasibility of educating 
the handicapped child. Special at- 
tention should be given to the work 
of those states and cities which have 
made progress in special education. 

Second, that special efforts should 
be made to secure financial aid from 
civic and welfare organization, and 
from state and federal governments 
for the purpose of helping the local 
communities provide special educa- 
tion for all types of handicapped 
children. 

Third, that courses designed to 
prepare teachers for handicapped 
children should be placed in the cur- 
riculums of Negro teacher-training 
institutions, and that students be en- 
couraged, or required, to take these 
courses. 

Fourth, that considerable research 
be undertaken on the problems con- 
nected with educating the handi- 
capped child to the end of determin- 
ing (1) the most effective and eco- 
nomical method of enumerating 
handicapped children, and (2) the 
most effective and economical methods 
of educating the handicapped child. 
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CHAPTER X 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


By J. St. Cuam Price 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The purpose of this chapter is four- 
fold: to describe within the limits of 
the data what seems to be the typical 
Negro elementary school; to appraise 
this school by the standards of the 
white school in the same community, 
or by national standards; to indicate 
the shortcomings, and state the value 
of the present study; and to point 
out what seems to be the method for 
reaching a solution both to the im- 
mediate, and to the ultimate problem 
of the separate Negro school as de- 
fined in the introductory chapter. 

The reader should be advised that 
this summary is intended to represent 
only the views of the writer, and not 
those of the yearbook staff as a unit. 
This does not mean, however, that 
they are necessarily at variance with 
the general point of view of this 
summary. 


Tue TypicAL Necro ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL 


Financial Support 


The typical Negro elementary 
school is one on which two to eight 
times less money is spent per capita 
for current expenditures than is spent 
for the white elementary school in the 
same locality. The salary of Negro 
teachers in this school is uniformly 
less than that of whites, which is ap- 


proximately $945 in rural schools. 
Nor is there a difference in salary 
corresponding to a difference in train- 
ing, for whereas the Negro rural 
teacher has only about 70 per cent 
as much training as the white rural 
teacher she receives only 41 per cent 
as much salary, and even where train- 
ing is equal, there is a considerable 
disparity in salary. Finally, while 
estimated on the basis either of enroll- 
ment or on the basis of average daily 
attendance, the average per capita 
value of the property of the Negro 
school is less than one-third that of 
the white. 


General Administration and Control 


The control of the Negro element- 
ary school, in most of the states, is in 
the hands of officials or agencies who, 
in the last analysis, hold office by vote 
of the people. This works a hardship 
upon Negroes, the great bulk of whom 
are non-voters. Such agencies in- 
clude the state board of education and 
the state superintendent of schools, 
and the county board of education 
and the county superintendent. 

There are agencies, though, whose 
influence is extenuating. Such are 
the state agent for Negro schools, and 
the Jeanes teacher, the work of each 
of whom is largely administrative in 
nature, and partly propagandic; that 
is, attracting favorable and actively 
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sympathetic attention to the educa- 
tional need of the Negro. Then there 
are the agents of philanthropic boards 
whose work is predominantly that of 
influencing the determination of so- 
cial policy. Finally, there are cer- 
tain ‘‘key’’ Negroes who interpret 
(sometimes misinterpret) to white of- 
ficials, the real educational need of 
Negroes. 


Physical Equipment 


The school building itself is in gen- 
eral, a ramshackle, one-room affair. 
Nor are there enough even of this 
kind, for ‘‘on the basis of seven typ- 
ical Southern states it was found that 
48 per cent more classrooms than are 
now provided are necessary to care 
for the preseut Negro elementary 
school enrollment in these seven states, 
if Negroes are to be as adequately 
provided for as the whites in the same 
communities. ’’ 

Such improvement as could be ef- 
feeted through consolidation is missed, 
since there is little, if any, consolida- 
tion of Negro schools. Add to this 
the fact that where consolidation does 
exist transportation facilities are 
‘*woefully inadequate,’’ and the point 
becomes even more potent. Meager 
library facilities, and inequity in the 
provision of free textbooks complete 
the picture. 


The Teaching Staff 


The teacher in this school, which is 
a one-room rural school, is most likely 
a woman, who teaches daily about 47 
pupils. Her training is approx- 
imately that of a senior high school 
student, and her salary less than $400 
a year. Because of the fact that she 
holds a life certificate, granted as 


much on the basis of longevity as on 
that of training, she stands in the 
way of another with less experience 
but superior training. 


Supervision of Instruction 


When measured by frequency and 
quality, such supervision as the Negro 
elementary school does get is incon- 
siderable. In fact, were it not for 
the activities of such an unofficial 
agency as the Jeanes supervisor, the 
typical Negro school—the bulk of the 
rural schools—would be entirely de- 
void of classroom supervision for the 
purpose of improving instruction. 
And even this supervisor ‘‘ places too 
little emphasis upon the improvement 
of classroom instruction.”’ 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE NEGRO ScHooL 
IN TERMS OF THE WHITE 


Those who have read with care the 
introductory chapter of this study 
will recall that two norms were 
chosen for evaluating the status of 
the Negro elementary school: that of 
the local community, and that of the 
average of the country as a whole. 
The task of this section, therefore, is 
a simple one. It consists merely in 
exhibiting, part by part, any dispari- 
ties exisiting between white and Ne- 
gro education, and the extent thereof. 


Financial Support 


As measured by total current ex- 
penditures, salaries of teachers, and 
capital outlay, the Negro elementary 
school is inferior to the white school 
of the same community. Of the seven 
states comprising this part of the in- 
vestigation, not a single one spent as 
much per capita upon Negroes as they 
spent upon whites. Moreover, the 
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Negro school already deprived of local 
funds, in many instances, does not 
get even all of the money allotted it 
by the state, on the basis of the 
number of Negro educables. 

In each of eight states for which 
data were available, the salaries of 
whites were uniformly higher than 
those of Negroes. The differences 
range from 33 to 75 per cent as much 
as the salary paid to the whites. Nor 
is the amount of this difference in pro- 
portion to the amount of difference 
in training. Quite to the contrary, as 
has already been shown, it exists in 
spite of equivalent training. 

‘‘The average per capita value of 
school property in three states was 
found to be less than one-half the av- 
erage per capita value of elementary 
school property for whites.’’ 

Finally, in a word, Negroes received 
for current expenses alone, in three 
typical states—Louisiana, Maryland, 
and South Carolina—$12,541,119.21 
less than they would have received 
if funds had been disbursed equitably. 


Physical Equipment 

In type of construction of building, 
in the consolidation of schools, and 
in provisions for transporting pupils 
to these schools; in library facilities, 
and in the furnishing of free text- 
books, the Negro elementary school, 
again, falls short of the white in the 
same locality. 

Many of the buildings used by Ne- 
groes are dilapidated, and there is a 
larger proportion of one-room schools 
amongst the Negroes than the whites, 
the ratio being 1: 2. 


The Teaching Staff 
As compared with the whites, the 


Negro elementary school teacher is 
22 


more poorly-trained; attempts to 
teach more pupils per class; and has 
been in service longer. 

The average training of the Negro 
urban teacher is one year less than 
that of the white, and the average 
training of the Negro rural teacher 
is one and one-half years less than 
that of the white. Accordingly, the 
certificate of the Negro teacher is 
lower than that of the whites. 


Student Personnel 


As measured by enrollment, by 
‘‘edueational opportunity’’ — i.e. 
availability of schooling, amount of 
retardation, and amount of illiteracy 
among pupils of elementary school 
age—and by school achievement, the 
Negro school, again, falls short of the 
white school in the same locality. 
First, the Negro school reaches rela- 
tively fewer of its educables than does 
the white. The percentage of enroll- 
ment in the segregated states is for 
whites 81.5, and for Negroes, 71.4. 
The percentage of daily attendance 
for the whites is 80.4, and for Ne- 
groes, 75.0. The most potent cause 
of the disparity, of course, is the 
looseness of the laws for compulsory 
school-attendance, and for child labor. 
For so narrow are the limits of the 
attendance law that schooling up to 
the age of eight, or beyond the age 
of 14 is permissive. Again, the min- 
imum number of days required by 
law for children before they may se- 
cure work permits is less than the 
number of school days provided by 
the state. This means that less than 
two-thirds of the school-term may be 
spent in some sort of work. Second, 
the Negro school seems either to re- 
tard, or eliminate (or both) more of 
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its pupils than does the white. There 
are twice as many Negroes in the first 
grade as there are whites which means 
that Negroes, because of their late en- 
trance, start out with a handicap. 
There is an increasingly larger per 
eent of white pupils from the fifth 
grade through the eighth, and there 
are 82.1 per cent of Negroes in the 
fifth grade and below, while there 
are only 67.6 per cent white pupils 
in the same grade-range. Third, the 
school achievement of Negro pupils, 
when measured by educational tests, 
appears to be less than that of the 
whites in the same community. But 
it does appear, too, that the quality 
of school achievement for any group, 
whether Negro or white, bears a very 
elose relationship to the quality of 
school facilities provided. It has al- 
ready been shown (1) that pupils of 
the same racial group in rural schools 
are uniformly inferior in achievement 
to pupils in urban schools; and those 
in one-room, rural schools are inferior 
to those in large rural schools. More- 
over, it has been revealed, (2) that 
the disparities between white and Ne- 
gro school facilities in the same com- 
munities parallel the disparities in 
school achievement. For example, 
the Negro city school systems in Vir- 
ginia are approximately 76.8 per cent 
as efficient as the whites, and the 
school achievement of the Negro pu- 
pils is approximately 88 per cent as 
efficient as the whites. Furthermore, 
the corresponding achievement scores 
in silent reading are 66, 77, 82, 79 
and 89 per cent as high as the whites 
for the third, fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades, respectively. Other 
data adduced in this study reveal the 
same trend. 


It requires no stretch of the imag- 
ination to observe that with the ex- 
ception of supervision, curricular pro- 
vision, and care of handicapped chil- 
dren, for which items the data did not 
warrant even the forming of a slender 
hypothesis, the Negro elementary 
school is, point by point, below the 
standard of the white, both state and 
national. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE STUDY 


Shortcomings of Study 


Inadequate sampling.—The reader 
need hardly be very critical to recog- 
nize thai, although the subject of the 
yearbook is Negro elementary educa- 
tion, and although in the summary an 
attempt has been made to depict and 
appraise the typical Negro elementary 
school, the sampling has been often 
too limited for this scope. For ex- 
ample, what the capital outlay for 
white and Negro schools is in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, and Maryland, may 
denote nothing about the situation 
in the remaining 14 states selected as 
a basis for the study. Nor should 
we infer from a study of those in 
Florida, Delaware, and Louisiana the 
kind of teaching certificates of Ne- 
groes and whites in other states. 
Again, when data on physical equip- 
ment are available from only between 
four and nine of the 17 states, it is 
questionable whether we get an ac- 
curate description of this item. 
Other examples may be found by the 
reader. In all fairness to the writers, 
though, it should be added that they 
are not unaware of this limitation. 
Evidence of this is the length to which 
a number of them have gone to make 
clear that scientific method must not 
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be sacrificed for the sake of reaching 
conclusions. And, so they have taken 
pains to point out the lacunae in their 
respective chapters. 

Questionable analysis.—It is ques- 
tionable, too, whether the analysis, in 
some instanees, is thoroughgoing. A 
ease in point! In a study of the pu- 
pils, one needs to know in addition to 
enrollment, attendance, elimination, 
retardation, intelligence, and achieve- 
ment, something about the economic 
status, health and physical conditions, 
and educational and vocational guid- 
ance needs since these factors affect 
scholastic status and progress. Such 
data, if not available, are obtainable, 
and, in the long run, must be secured 
if a complete statement is to be made 
about the nature of this pupil whom 
the school is designed to educate. 


RESIDUAL VALUE 


Assuming that the data are not 
sufficient to give a complete picture 
of the comparative status of the Ne- 
gro elementary school, what values do 
remain from the study? Obviously, 
there are at least four. First, the 
study serves as an example of what 
needs to be done in increasing meas- 
ure by Negroes themselves; that is, 
to study their own problems expertly 
at first hand. This, it seems to the 
writer, is the unique contribution 
which the Negro college or university 
may make, especially in the field of 
the social sciences. Nor does this 
principle imply that Negro men and 
women of letters and science should 
specialize in ‘‘Jim-Crow’’ research. 
This would be a tragedy. But it does 
mean that in the social sciences espe- 
cially, those persons with a flair for, 
and with training in, scientific inves- 
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tigation cannot escape encountering 

in Negro institutions problems in- 

digenous to Negroes, and to the educa- 

tion of Negroes as a separate group. 

Some such, for example, are: 

1. The relation of rate of physical growth 
in Negroes to limit of development. 

2. Case studies of superior and very su- 
perior Negro children of school age 
(or of pre-school age). 

3. Critical analyses of investigations of Ne- 
gro intelligence and achievement. 

4. The effect of the race of the tester upon 
the performance of the subject. 


Just as these have been drawn from 
a restricted part of the field of meas- 
urement and experimentation in edu- 
cation, so other lists might be made 
from the field of vocational guidance 
with special reference to studies of oc- 
cupations for Negroes, curriculum- 
construction with special reference to 
content, methods of teaching with 
particular emphasis upon selection of 
appropriate illustrative material, 
health education with special refer- 
ence to such so-called racial defects 
as tuberculosis, rachitis, and others 
of an environmental nature, and 
school administration with special at- 
tention to the relationship between 
amount of political influence possessed 
by Negroes in Southern states and 
the efficiency of the separate Negro 
schools in these same states. 

Nor does this principle mean, fur- 
thermore, to exclude inter-racial or 
ordinary scientific interest in such 
problems. In fact, it maintains that 
studies of this sort should be prose- 
cuted by scientists regardless of race. 
Yet, it insists that the great bulk of 
the research on problems incident to 
the education of Negroes as a separate 
group should be expected to emerge 
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from those who are working amongst, 
raised with, and are daily confronted 
by Negroes. 

Second, this study puts on record, 
and brings to light disparities and 
their significance hitherto unnoticed. 
This is merely another way of stating 
that the investigation is a pioneer ef- 
fort at evaluating the efficiency of the 
Negro elementary school by compar- 
ison with the separate white school, 
or the schools of the country at large. 
For example, it is probably far from 
generally known, even amongst Negro 
teachers of educational administra- 
tion, that with the present length of 
the school term, and with the present 
average rate of attendance, it would 
take the Negro child (in the states 
studied) 12 years to complete the 
same course which it would take 8 
years for the white child in the same 
state. Or, again, that in order to 
make the number of Negro elementary 
teachers in seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia equivalent to 
that of the white teachers in the same 
divisions it would be necessary to add 
17,190 Negro teachers. 

Third, this study furnishes the basis 
for a working hypothesis to be tested, 
in some cases, by more extensive in- 
vestigation, and, in others, by the ad- 
dition of empirical data. An ex- 
ample of the first instance may be 
seen in the matter of physical equip- 
ment. It is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that, in and about a ramshackle 
and crowded building, ill-equipped 
with textbooks, there would be even 
moderate provision for such apparent 
accessories as supplementary readers, 
maps, desk-supplies, multigraphing 
devices (such as hectographs, dupli- 
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eators, and the like), blackboard- 
space, sanitary supplies, playground 
equipment, and the like. So that al- 
though for a given locality one does 
not have positive information about 
these other details of physical equip- 
ment, he does have fair grounds for 
inferring their absence when these 
more basic items such as value of 
school property, adequacy of school 
plant, number of rooms, etc., are 
lacking. Or, again, if it is found that 
in three states the capital outlay for 
the Negro school is less than one- 
third of that for the white school, one 
has grounds for suspecting, pending 
further investigation, that the condi- 
tion is not radically different in those 
states for which data were not avail- 
able, if in those states disparities are 
found in other items such as adequacy 
of the teaching staff, enrolling and 
holding power of the school, and the 
like. 

An example of the second instance 
is found in the determination of the 
most satisfactory composition of the 
personnel of the county board, which 
will insure a more equitable adminis- 
tration and support of Negro schools. 
This, the writer of the chapter on 
General Administration and Control 
conceives to be a mixed board, repre- 
sentative of the interests of all of the 
people—a policy which has in its 
favor two elements: the weight of the 
best educational theory, and the fact 
that it has never been tried. Whether 
or not this policy is the best one re- 
mains to be tested by practice. For, 
after all, this is a mitigated advantage 
of our national policy of decentralized 
power and control in education: that 
it affords the opportunity to test out 
varying methods of administration 
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and control with groups whose basic 
educational needs are common. In 
such a way, afd only in such a way, 
empirical evidence can become the 
practical substitute for precise and 
highly-refined experimental evidence 
such as academicians might desire. 

Fourth, this study makes possible 
a refining of the statement of the 
problem of the yearbook as it appears 
in the introductory chapter. There 
it was implicitly stated that the prob- 
lem was that of discovering the 
‘‘present status’’ of the separate ele- 
mentary Negro school, so as to decide 
how it may be made comparable, at 
least, to that of the white school of 
the same locality. Obviously, then, 
the first task of this yearbook was 
an ample and adequate description 
of the shortages of this segregated 
school. This, it is admitted, it has 
not fully accomplished, because of 
narrow sampling. But it has ad- 
duced evidence sufficient to prove that 
some shortages do occur, as the fore- 
going comparative statement of dis- 
parities shows. In other words, it has 
laid the foundation for a valid hy- 
pothesis about ‘‘present status.’’ 
One immediate problem entailed by 
this yearbook, then, is the verification 
of this hypothesis. This requires 
chiefly time. 

Meanwhile, though, there remains 
the task of inquiring as to the prox- 
imate causes of those shortages that 
have been discovered. These causes 
seem to be twofold: lack of money, 
and need of good-will. A statement 
of this position would run somewhat 
as follows: all Negro elementary 
schools studied need more money with 
which to procure the ordinary facili- 
ties for educating their pupils at the 
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standard prevalent in white schools 
of the same locality. However, it re- 
quires votes to get control of such 
money. But the Negro in these lo- 
calities is voteless. 

The alternative is lack of good-will 
on the part of those who do control 
the finances of these schools, namely, 
the white officials. Such good-will 
may be developed at least in two 
ways: First, through professional 
training such as is given at some of 
the front-rank graduate schools or de- 
partments of education, which em- 
phasize, especially in their courses in 
social policy and in administration, 
the principle that the ultimate pur- 
pose of education is to make people 
free, and that this freedom should 
come largely through the intelligent 
leadership of the school adminis- 
trators. 

The writer is not unmindful of the 
fact that long-standing and deep- 
seated prejudices are not easily sup- 
planted in the short span of two or 
three years in the microcosm, called 
graduate school. But the experience 
of the writer, leads him to suspect 
that such conversions are possible if 
the confessions of some of those who 
were then his colleagues can be relied 
upon. A notable instance was that 
of a man, reared in the South, on 
leave of absence from his post as su- 
perintendent of schools in a town of 
Virginia, who, for no other reason 
than that it seemed to afford him re- 
lief, volunteered not only to disclose 
his identity, but also to make a con- 
fession of his educational creed then 
undergoing revision in the light of 
the principle already referred to. 

Second, this good-will may be de- 
veloped through contacts, not alone 
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with those few Negroes who somehow 
always succeed in getting the ear of 
white officials, but more especially 
through socially-constructive groups 
such as the inter-racial commission 
seeks to promote; or by such contacts 
which unprejudiced, socially-minded 
whites may make with these officials, 
as they discuss face-to-face the needs 
of these handicapped Negro schools. 

At bottom, then, the improvement 
of the ‘‘present status’’ of the Negro 
elementary school must be initiated 
by Negroes themselves, in cooperation 
with just and courageous whites such 
as the names of Rosenwald, Dillard, 
Slater, Jeanes, Harmon, and others 
suggest, to say nothing of those state, 
county, and city officials whose names, 
those familiar with educational condi- 
tions in Southern states would readily 
recognize, if they were mentioned. 

The logical and strategic place from 
which to launch such a campaign is 
the Negro college and university it- 
self, if we agree on the principle that 
these are the agencies through which 
reliable and adequate information as 
to the extent and nature of the needs 
of Negro schools must be assembled, 
so that on the basis of this knowledge 
remedial social policies may be pro- 
posed and propagated. In _ other 
words, the Negro higher educational 
institution, because of its very nature, 
must assume the responsibility for 
seeking, creating, and appealing to, 
the good-will of those whites who are 
in position to aid. 

Assisting the educational institu- 
tions there should be such lay agen- 
cies as the Negro press, pulpit, and 
chautauqua, for after all, this problem 
is one of moulding public opinion—a 
social undertaking which cannot be 
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prosecuted successfully by a single 
agency. 

Indeed, then, it is to education it- 
self as an instrument of social control, 
rather than to politics, that the Negro 
must look for the main point of ap- 
proach, although political power can- 
not be ignored. This is inherently a 
slow, and painstaking process, but one 
which is not only a ‘‘ Hobson’s choice”’ 
for the Negro, but possibly a dis- 
guised advantage, for, as it has been 
intimated in the introductory chapter, 
the basic and really stubborn prob- 
lem of Negro education seems to be 
psychological rather than financial. 
It is a matter of attitude; a matter, 
first, of men and next of money. 

It must be added, the writer recog- 
nizes keenly that in emphasizing the 
need for good-will on the part of 
white officials, he may appear to over- 
look the fact that these officials are 
often servants of indifferent and even 
calloused constituents by whose votes 
they hold office. Yet, he insists that, 
first of all, these officials must be dis- 
posed to be socially just if the first 
obstacle to good-will is to be overcome. 
For the type of educational states- 
manship, which this point of view im- 
plies, will accept as one of its chal- 
lenges the delicate but courageous 
task of interpreting to its constituents 
the educational needs of their com- 
munity. Moreover, it must be recog- 
nized that they have numerous op- 
portunities to administer funds equi- 
tably. It must be remembered, as was 
pointed out in the chapter in General 
Administration and Control, that the 
‘‘key”’ official, in most of the states 
comprising the investigation, was the 
county superintendent whose powers 
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are so flexible and wide as to permit 
ample discretionary use. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Introductory Statement 


A final consideration is the extent 
to which the aim of the investigation 
has been realized. It will be recalled 
that the problem of Negro education, 
so-called, resolves itself into two ma- 
jor problems which we have desig- 
nated immediate and ultimate. The 
first of these we have characterized as 
that, on the one hand, of discovering 
and removing such shortages as may 
exist, the assumption being there were 
shortages; and, on the other hand, of 
stopping the spread of segregation, 
itself, assumed to be the (apparent) 
cause of the shortages. The second 
or ultimate, problem has been con- 
ceived to be that of doing away with 
such shortages in such a way as not 
to fasten upon the Negro population, 
as a permanent institution, the seg- 
regated school system. 

The question remains, then, as to 
the outlook for a solution to these 
two problems in the light of our find- 
ings. Let us then take these in turn. 


The Immediate Problem 


Removal of Shortages—If it is 
true, as has been stated, that the 
fundamental causes of these shortages 
are need for more money, and lack 
of good-will, then, frankly, the out- 
look for removing the financial short- 
ages, in the immediate future, is not 
bright. For the reason that the 
Southern states which are least able 
to support one school system are com- 
pelled to support two. The wealth 
of these states is considerably below 


the average of the remainder of the 
states. The financial disparity be- 
tween white and Negro schools for 
current expenditures in ten states 
alone, in 1930, amounted to approx- 
imately $40,000,000; which, if one 
considers the Negroes who are not in 
school but who should be, would be 
inereased to at least $60,000,000 for 
the ten states noted, and to approx- 
imately $75,000,000 for the seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Moreover, it has been noted in the 
chapter on ‘‘ Financial Support”’ that 
the only souree from which a consid- 
erable amount of money might be 
secured is the federal government, 
and it is now considering proposals 
which definitely recommend gradual 
withdrawal rather than increase of 
financial aid. 

The outlook for multiplying the 
number of white school officials who 
will be disposed to feel kindly toward 
Negro education, and act accordingly 
is hopeful if we believe, on the one 
hand, in the socializing influence of 
example, and if, on the other, we are 
safe in assuming that those Negro 
agencies which see the problem clearly 
will endeavor not only to continue 
their campaign for potent friends 
amongst the other race, but, in addi- 
tion, will stimulate members of their 
own group, notably students in our 
educational institutions, so that they 
may do likewise. 

Stopping the Spread of Segrega- 
tion—What is the outlook for stop- 
ping the spread of segregation? 
Although this problem, it will be ree- 
ognized, was not studied in this inves- 
tigation, yet, if our findings have any 
significance at all, it is that in no sin- 
gle instance is the segregated Negro 
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school found to be comparable in ef- 
ficiency to that of the white in the 
same locality. Even in the best city 
systems for Negroes, such as Wash- 
ington and St. Louis, there is consid- 
erable difference between the schools 
for Negroes and those for whites. Or, 
again, in such states as West Virginia 
and North Carolina where in the first 
instance, Negroes have and use their 
political power to improve their 
schools, and, in the second, where a 
regular campaign of good-will is un- 
der way by white school officials, there 
exist such disparities as have ap- 
peared in the preceding pages. More- 
over, over a period of years, although 
both white and Negro schools have 
progressed, yet the disparity between 
the two has increased rather than de- 
creased in many instances; and some- 
times the increase of the white sys- 
tem has been made by actually re- 
ducing the gains already made by the 
Negro system. Sheer common sense 
therefore will dictate that it would be 
folly for communities where segrega- 
tion is illegal either to wish it upon 
themselves, or to be cajoled, or gerry- 
mandered into accepting it. If Negro 
pupils in these communities suffer 
discrimination either as individuals or 
as groups, because of race, the wise 
remedy is not the setting-up of an 
organization which we have seen al- 
ways perpetrates this inequity, but, 
where persuasive measures fail, the 
taking of due recourse to such pro- 
cedures as those which such an or- 
ganization as the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People employs. Whilst it is true 
that to insist, through law, that there 
be kept together under the same roof 
children whom a certain contingent 
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of the community want apart does net 
prevent secret or unobtrusive neglect 
of these ‘‘undesirables’’ in classrooms 
and the like, yet these pupils at least 
remain exposed to the common phys- 
ical advantages of the school system 
of which they continue to be a part. 
Or, if, as is sometimes the case, they 
are quarantined, as it were, in in- 
ferior quarters (i.e. assigned to build- 
ings discarded by whites, or turned 
over to relatively inferior teachers 
and supervisors), the chances are that 
since they are part of a system, by 
hypothesis not below that of the 
schools in legally-segregated districts, 
they will be none the worse off for 
their lot. But this is an extremity, 
for again there is still left the pos- 
sibility of using legal, coercive meas- 
ures. 


The Ultimate Problem 


Finally, because of its perspective, 
a statement of the outlook for the so- 
lution of our ultimate problem should 
give way to a more general re-state- 
ment of the principle upon which it 
is formulated. In a word, it is this: 
that in a democratic country such as 
ours ideally is, the ultimate end of 
racial segregation in all branches of 
our society should be to destroy the 
need for its own existence. Put dif- 
ferently, this means that segregation 
should be regarded by Negroes as a 
means to an end rather than as an end 
in itself. When so conceived the 
function of the Negro college, for ex- 
ample, should be to equip itself ac- 
cording to the standards of the best 
white colleges, so as to provide its 
students part passu with the mere 
tools of living. But, at one and the 
same time, it should orient its stu- 











GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


dents to the need for a continuous, 
critical examination of the soundness 
of the principle underlying segrega- 
tion, to the end that they will accept 
it merely as an immediate condition, 
and not as an ultimate fact. The ul- 
timate problem of the separate Negro 
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school, therefore, is that of the Amer- 
ican race problem in general: to see 
to it that whilst the Negro improves 
himself intra-racially, that he also 
remain ever sensitive to the need for 
preserving and propagating the ideal 
of freedom in all social relationships. 
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